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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 263. The author finds that the transposition proposed by him in Proper- 
tius III. Xv. is an old suggestion, and is actually the reading of Kuinoel’s 
edition. The old editions of Propertius are too much neglected. 

Page 306, line 7, dele the words ‘“‘ following Jahn,” and substitute the words 


‘* by his translation.” 
Page 316, line 11, add, ‘‘* vultum osque’ would be as near the MSS. as any- 


thing else.” 

Page 364, to note on Att. v. 4, 2 add: Comsule in Att. v. 4, 2, might be ex. 
plained thus :—if the consul or president asked merely for a division 
on the question which he brought before the senate, some senator 
might call out consude, in the sense of rem refer per sententias exqui- 
sitas, ‘take the opinions all round in regular order.’? However, 
there is no evidence that consude was used to express this formal mode 
of debate, as distinguished from a decision by division (discessio). 





HERMATHENA. 


BISHOP BERKELEY AND PROFESSOR FRASER. 


ROFESSOR FRASER’S edition of Berkeley’s works, 

with Introduction and Life, has helped to attract fresh 
attention to the doctrines of that great metaphysician. 
The extracts from the Bishop’s Common-place Book, now 
published for the first time, are extremely interesting, as 
throwing light on the connexion and progress of Berkeley’s 
doctrines in hisown mind. The editor’s introduction repro- 
duces the substance (frequently the words) of his criticism 
on my work, Szght and Touch, a book which was pro- 
fessedly a refutation, not indeed of Berkeley, but of the 
received Theory of Vision, which is commonly called by his 
name. At the outset of my work I asserted, in opposi- 
tion to all authority, that this theory was consistent with 
Berkeley’s metaphysics, and with that system only. But 
although Berkeley himself had been led to it by meta- 
physical, and indeed as we shall see, by theological con- 
siderations, it was not so that he recommended it to the 
world; nor would it have been adopted, as it was, by 
philosophers of all schools, if it had not been believed to 
rest on an independent basis. My purpose did not require 
me to discuss the connexion of the theory with the Berke- 
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2 MR. ABBOTT ON BISHOP BERKELEY 


leian metaphysics, but I undertook to show, first, that the 
independent basis on which it was supposed to rest was 
unsound ; and, secondly, that the theory itself was in con- 
tradiction to facts and to ascertained psychological laws, 
With respect to the former point, I have received impor- 
tant assistance from my critic, who maintains, with great 
acuteness, that the theory is part and parcel of the Berke- 
leian system of metaphysics. He has not a word to say 
in defence of the view that I controverted, but he thinks 
that, instead of attacking the recognised foundation of the 
theory, I ought to have discussed the principles which led 
Berkeley himself to it; and which, though not explicitly 
put forward in proof, may be detected cropping up here 
and there in the course of his argument. Had I done this, 
however, I should have been justly charged with zgnoratio 
elencht: “You undertake to refute a theory generally 
adopted, and you attack arguments and considerations 
which have not been admitted by any writer since Berke- 
ley, and which Berkeley himself did not allege in proof of 
the theory.” 

These principles have now found an advocate; but he 
himself admits that he is the first since Berkeley. Everyone 
else, he asserts, has fallen into a “‘ portentous error” respect- 
ing the true basis of the Theory. He thus cuts the ground 
very completely from under the appeal to authority which 
he had himself made. The judgment of Adam Smith and 
Sir W. Hamilton, that the Theory of Vision “appears” to 
be clearly demonstrated, carries some weight with it; but 
it has already lost much of its force when we find that the 
word “appears” is emphatic, and that both these writers 
regard the “whole question” as “thrown into doubt” by 
the impossibility of reconciling the theory with the facts. 
And what weight does Professor Fraser expect us to allow 
it, when he tells us further that they did not understand 
the matter at all, but commended the wrong argument, 
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and ignored, or altogether rejected, the true basis of the 
theory? 

The basis on which the Theory of Vision rests, accord- 
ing to Professor Fraser, is the specific distinction between 
visible and tangible extension, the psychological fact 
that the extension we feel is uncoloured and resistant, 
while that which we see is coloured and non-resistant. 
According to Berkeley, these two, although called by the 
same name, have no resemblance whatever—no more, é¢. g., 
than the words of a language and their meaning. Now, 
since in the ordinary sense of the word extension, there 
is really but one extension, namely, that which is the 
subject-matter of geometry, it is obvious that one of these 
is not properly so called. According to Berkeley, tangible 
extension is extension proper; visible extension is merely 
a modification of colour and brightness; but a being only 
possessing sight could never attain the most elementary 
conceptions of geometry. The reader must therefore guard 
against supposing that the notion of visible extension is 
an imperfect notion of extension, and that of tangible 
extension a more perfect. They have, as above stated, no 
resemblance whatever. But it may fairly be asked : Why 
use the term “‘visible extension” at all, which is so sugges- 
tive of error? Berkeley replies that both these are called 
extension, just as the written word and the thing signi- 
fied are both called by the same name. The analogy is 
imperfect. To test the matter, take Professor Fraser’s 
treatment of an argument of Sir W. Hamilton. The words 
in brackets are inserted by Professor Fraser: “Sir W. 
Hamilton contends .. . . ‘that if a blind man had been 
able to form a conception of a [tangible ?] square or globe 
by mere touch, he would, on first perceiving them by sight, 
be able to discriminate them from each other ; for this sup- 
poses only that he had acquired the primary notions of a 
straight and a curved [tangible ?] line,” etc. Now, let me 
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ask, suppose a critic to be commenting on a questionable 
statement about circles, would it be above a jest to suggest 
a doubt whether what was meant was the word “ circles” 
or the figure? In fact, the ambiguity alleged has no exist- 
ence whatever. Indeed, it is not even correct to say that 
the uttered word is the name or sign of the written word, 
The written word is primarily the sign of the spoken, 
which itself is the sign or name of the thing, and thus the 
written word is indirectly the name of the thing. 

Whether correct or not, Berkeley’s example is adduced 
to illustrate a supposed fact which does not exist. It is 
not the usage either of philosophers or of the vulgar to call 
the modifications of colour, etc., visible extension. True, 
men speak of extension, figure, etc., as visible. This may 
be explained in either of two ways. Either they erroneously 
suppose extension proper to be visible, or not regarding it 
as visible they apply the term to something which is visible 
but is not extension. Of these two suppositions the former 
is unhesitatingly admitted to be true by Berkeley himself, 
as by all his disciples. But it not only renders the second 
supposition superfluous, but excludes it. There is then no 
necessity to examine the explanation which Berkeley gives 
of the transference of the term extension from the thing 
to the sign, since no such transference takes place. Berke- 
ley simply deviated from common use when he applied 
the term extension to something which has nothing in 
common with what is properly so called. Such use of 
language surely does not merit to be called philosophical 
distinction. Instead of clearing up an ambiguity, it creates 
one. That it would not be unfair to suppose that Berkeley 
did this deliberately is clear from a passage in his Common- 
place Book, in which he says: “‘ I must not say the words 
‘thing,’ etc., have been the cause of mistakes, but the not 
reflecting on their meaning, etc.” Philosophers generally 
have not followed him in this particular, nor shall I follow 
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Professor Fraser in his revival of an ambiguity which tends 
only to mystify. I shall use the word extension, with all 
other writers, to signify that extension which is the sub- 
ject-matter of geometry. The question may still remain, 
whether the sensible intuition of this is conveyed to us by 
sight only, by touch only, or by both. 

The reader must be on his guard against the supposi- 
tion that what Berkeley meant was that the same thing 
had two extensions. His view was, that what we see and 
what we feel are distinct things; so that, as Professor 
Fraser justly remarks, he might have said that we have 
four hands, two visible and two tangible. Nor is there. 
any reason for limiting the number to four. We have also 
audible, “ olefactable,” gustable hands. We do not eat 
the same pudding that we see, nor do we see the same that 
we smell. The visible pudding is one thing, the tangible 
another, the digested pudding a third, and so on. When 
we think we possess one friend, or one father, we have, it 
appears, at least five friends and five fathers, perfectly dis- 
tinct in existence, and not having even the slightest 
resemblance. Whether such a mode of speaking is scien- 
tifically more correct than the vulgar, or is calculated to 
advance scientific psychology, I shall not now inquire. 
But I may remind the reader that the sole ground on 
which we are asked to adopt it is the “‘ psychological fact” 
above stated, namely, that the extension we feel is un- 
coloured and resistant, while what we see, which Professor 
Fraser also calls extension, is coloured and non-resistant. 
It is impossible, he repeatedly argues, to identify two such 
different things. This remark, which he considers per- 
fectly unanswerable, appears to involve more. than one 
fallacy. “ Uncoloured” means not affecting sight so and 
so; “non-resistant” means not affecting touch so and so. 
Now how does Touch inform us that what is felt is un- 
coloured? or how does Sight inform us that what we see 
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is non-resistant? A deaf man and a blind man have been 
present, let us suppose, at an opera; the one is charmed 
with the acting of the J7zma donna, the other reports that 
she sang divinely. ‘ How can we possibly identify,” says 
our philosopher, “the silent actress with the immovable 
i} vocalist?”” Does such an argument require a more serious 
i} answer, or does it cease to be trivial, and become pro- 
| found, when, instead of two persons, we suppose that it is 
one man in perfect possession of his senses who insists 
that the vocalist was invisible and the actress inaudible? 
The argument, in fact, amounts to nothing more than 
this, that the sensations of colour and resistance are 
conveyed by distinct organs, or, in other words, are 
accompanied by a perception of different locality in that 
i} assemblage of local perceptions which we call our body, 
) but which, according to Berkeley, is really several bodies. 
If the reader adopts the hypothesis that nothing exists ex- 
cept his own sensations, then he may admit this reasoning, 
but not otherwise. Much, no doubt, may be said for this 
hypothesis; but it is neither so evident nor so generally 
admitted as to be fairly assumed as a basis for a theory of 
vision. Nor is even this hypothesis sufficient for Berkeley's 
purpose. Because the idea of colour is accompanied by 
that of extension, and not by that of resistance, and the 
idea of resistance is accompanied by that of extension, and 
not by that of colour, does it follow that the idea of ex- 
tension in the two cases cannot be the same? On any 
hypothesis but one, the fallacy of such reasoning is trans- 
parent. That hypothesis is that there is, in fact, no con- 
comitance; that extension zs either colour, or resistance, 
or both. And this is Berkeley’s view. He holds that 
extension is merely the numerical aggregate of sensible 
minima; that is, in other words, he altogether eliminates 
extension as commonly understood. Just as he tells us 
that he differs from Locke in holding that succession of 
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jdeas not merely measures, but constitutes time, so, from 
the same point of view, he holds that a series of sensible 
points not merely measures, but constitutes extension. If 
Professor Fraser is right in stating that this is the basis of 
Berkeley's Theory of Vision, then I claim the suffrages of 
those philosophers who refuse to accept such a conception 
of extension. 

Professor Fraser, however, cannot mean that this is 
the ground on which Berkeley professedly bases his theory. 
This would make the Bishop guilty of reasoning in a circle. 
For in the Principles of Human Knowledge he expressly 
states that the Theory of Vision was written to obviate 
certain objections to his Idealism (Prznczples, sect. 42, gq.) 
“Thirdly, it will be objected that we see things actually 
without or at a distance from us, and which, consequently, 
do not exist in the mind.”... ‘That we should in truth see 
external space and bodies actually existing in it, some 
nearer, others further off, seems to carry with it some op- 
position to what hath been said, of their existing nowhere 
without the mind. The consideration of this difficulty it 
was that gave birth to my Essay towards a new Theory of 
Vision.” The difficulty is this: If the Ideal theory be 
true, and things do not exist in space external to us, things 
cannot be perceived at a distance. But things are per- 
ceived at a distance in vision; therefore the Ideal theory 
isnot true. To obviate this objection, Berkeley undertook 
to disprove the minor. But, according to his interpreter, 
his disproof of the minor was based on the denial of the con- 
clusion. Berkeley, however, avoided this manifest fallacy, 
as a slight analysis of the Essay would show. In sect. 46 
he says: “From what we have shown, it is a manifest 
consequence that the ideas of space, outness, and things 
placed at a distance, are not, strictly speaking, objects of 
sight ; they are no otherwise perceived by sight than by 
the ear.” The distinction of two extensions is given as an 
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inference from this. It is not till sect. 126 that he formu. 
lates the distinction in the decisive manner referred to by 
Professor Fraser; and indeed it is to this very section that 
the latter refers us, as that in which the true basis of the 
theory is to be found. 

I conclude, then, that what Professor Fraser means is, 
that this was the basis on which the Theory of Vision 
rested in Berkeley’s own conception of his system, and that 
Berkeley’s attempt to give it an independent foundation is 
a failure. In this I perfectly agree with him. I not only 
admit, but strenuously assert, that the Berkeleian Theory 
of Vision was an offshoot of the Berkeleian metaphysics, 
and has no independent support. The latter statement is 
just what I sought to prove; the connexion with Berke- 
ley’s metaphysics in no way concerned my purpose. 

However, with all these hypotheses we have not reached 
the point or answered the question, which of the two ob- 
jects—the tangible or the visible—is extension proper, the 
subject-matter of geometry. Even if it be answered that 
tangible extension is so, it by no means follows that visible 
extension may not be so also. For, according to Berkeley, 
geometry is arithmetic applied to sensible minima. Now, 
although there may be no resemblance between the sensi- 
ble minima, yet, as the same science of number is conver- 
sant with both, so the same science of geometry might be 
conversant with both. 

Berkeley, indeed, does answer that it is with tactual, 
not visible, extension that geometry deals. His funda- 
mental argument in proof of this is, that visible extension 
and magnitude are variable and uncertain. In the face of 
the observations of the Webers on Touch, no one will now 
attribute the smallest weight to this argument, or main- 
tain that tangible magnitude is less variable than visible. 
Berkeley, however, does not confine himself to this; he 
proceeds to strengthen his position by showing that a pure 
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intelligence, endowed with sight and not with touch, could 
have no notion of geometry. His arguments deserve to 
be quoted :—First: Such an intelligence could have no 
idea of distance, and, therefore, not of a solid. But why, 
then, might he not have a knowledge of plane geometry ? 
Because, secondly, he cannot have any notion of a rule or 
compass; nor, thirdly, can he conceive of one plane or 
angle being placed on another, since this supposes the 
idea of distance. He adds that some idea of distance is 
necessary to form the idea of a geometrical plane. It 
will be observed, that all these reasons are based upon 
the one allegation that we cannot see distance. Admitting 
this, the first reason is valid as against the conceptions of 
solid geometry, not of plane. As to the other reasons, 
even if they were valid they would not in the least prove 
the lack of the geometrical conceptions, but only an inca- 
pacity to follow certain methods of demonstration. But 
no one with any pretence to be a geometer would admit 
the second and third. The supposition that, in order to 
conceive a straight line and a circle, we must have the 
ideas of a rule and compass, is one which our respect for 
Berkeley's genius must not prevent us from calling puerile 
and preposterous in the extreme. Nor will any geometer 
admit that the conception of superposition involves that of 
physical transfer, or of placing one triangle on the top of 
another. 

The fourth reason has slightly greater plausibility. It 
is true that to recognise a plane as such implies a concep- 
tion of that which is not a plane, but to recognise two 
dimensions simply as two dimensions no more implies the 
conception of a third, than the recognition of three implies 
the conception of a fourth. 

It may be remarked, further, that these arguments do 
not directly touch the question of the visibility of geometri- 
cal extension, but the question whether geometrical proof 
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is addressed to the sight—a wholly different question. Se. 
condly, that Berkeley altogether neglects to inquire whether 
similar objections may not hold against the supposition 
that such proof is addressed to the touch. That it is so 
he assumes without question, as the only remaining alter- 
native. Yet with respect to superposition, for example, it 
is surely quite as easy (some might think much easier) to 
conceive visible points or lines coinciding, as tangible 
points or lines. In his Common-place Book, indeed, he 
shows that this had occurred to him: “I know not what 
they mean by bidding me put one triangle on another. 
The under triangle is no triangle—nothing at all, not being 
perceived.” ... “If we judge [of equality] by touch, we 
cannot feel or touch lines and surfaces, according to the 
mathematicians themselves; much less can we touch a 
line or triangle that’s covered by another line or tri- 
angle.” 

Thirdly, he omits what is still more indispensable, 
namely, to show that what he calls tangible extension is 
capable of geometrical analysis at all. 

Fourthly, while all these reasons rest, as we have 
seen, on the asserted invisibility of distance, yet; even on 
that supposition, they prove nothing. At least, until some 
one appears who thinks that geometrical figures are in- 
visible because we cannot see a triangle lifted up and 
placed on the top of another, I am justified in affirming 
that, even on Berkeley’s own view of the invisibility of 
distance, these arguments are worthless. Are we to be- 
lieve that Professor Fraser holds them to be conclusive? 
He has added nothing tothem. His definitions, indeed, 
might have left us in doubt whether he agreed with 
Berkeley at all; for he defines visible extension as 
colour, and tangible extension as resistance. Now it is 
obvious that Euclid’s Elements are not the science either 
of colour or of resistance. Allowing a little freedom to 
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Professor Fraser’s definitions, it might be inferred from 
them that geometry deals not with tangible, but with 
visible, extension. For the perception of a resisting point 
is not necessarily accompanied with the perception of any 
other points, and, therefore, in no way involves a notion of 
extension. On the other hand, without artificial apparatus, 
it is not possible to have a solitary visible perception. 
The vision of a point is always accompanied with that of 
an infinite number of other points. This results from the 
peculiarity of the visual organ, that the entire surface of it 
is constantly in a state of perceptive activity. As Sir W. 
Hamilton argues, a perception of differences of colour im- 
plies that of extension. In fact, even seeing a black spot 
on a white ground involves the distinction of sensations 
perfectly alike (the parts of the white), and therefore im- 
plies extension. Accordingly, it is by bounded colour we 
represent to ourselves geometrical propositions and proofs. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to elicit the sim- 
plest notions of geometry from that of resistance, however 
modified. Mr. J. S. Mill, the latest advocate of this deri- 
vation of our notion of extension, has not even attempted 
to show how the notion of a straight line, a plane, of 
parallel lines, of a right angle, or of equal angles, can be 
thus derived; or how he can interpret the geometrical 
axioms that two straight lines cannot inclose a space, or 
the famous twelfth axiom. Still more difficult, if possible, 
would it be to give even a meaning to the notion of a 
plane area or a solid content. Yet he boasts that he has re- 
moved all the difficulties that he could discover. One would 
like to have his interpretation of the theorem that the area 
of a spherical triangle is proportional to the excess of its 
angles above two right angles. If there were no such 
thing as resistance in the world, it would be no less true 
that the three angles of a plane triangle are together equal 
to two right angles, and the three angles of a spherical 
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triangle greater than two right angles. But no conceiv- 
able analysis, or combination of efforts, or resistances, or 
sensations of any kind, could give us the simplest theo- 
rem in geometry without an intuition of extension. It is 
instructive to observe how, unconsciously, Mr. Mill and 
Mr. Bain fall back upon this.intuition while professing to 
dispense with it. An illustration of this is furnished by a 
note in which the former refers to an incidental argument 
of mine. I had said that, if effort not merely measures 
distance, but zs distance, then a blind man would judge 
his eyes and nose, or his back, to be at a greater distance 
than his desk. Mr. Mill replies: “If the nose is really 
nearer to his hand than the desk, will he not soon find 
a way of reaching the nearer object with less locomotive 
effort than the more distant? If it be said that this can 
only be done by bending his arm, and that flexure of the 
arm is attended with more sense of effort than protension 
of it, the answer is that, even if this had been true, the 
effort is of a different kind; and the blind man would 
speedily distinguish between the two, and would learn that 
objects reached by his bended arm are nearer to his body 
[z.é., are reached with less effort], by all the other tests of 
proximity [z.¢., of effort], than those which can only be 
reached with the arm extended.” No one could suppose 
from this passage that the writer held effort to be not 
merely a measure of extension, but the thing itself, as he 
expressly states on the next page, and that different 
muscles mean different directions. If it is “ really nearer,” 
the blind man will discover this by “all the other tests of 
proximity.” If he admits that effort is only a test of prox- 
imity, then he has surrendered the point at issue ; but if, 
as he asserts, proximity means only attainability by little 
effort, then his answer is self-contradictory. What he 
ought in consistency to have said was; that to the blind 
man his eyes are really more remote than his desk, but in 
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a different direction, for ‘different muscles mean different 
directions.” ' 

Professor Fraser takes care not to fall into this fal- 
lacy. He never uses an expression from which one could 
gather that he ever had any actual experience of sight at 
all, so completely ab extra does he contemplate the ques- 
tion, much as an unbodied spirit might be supposed to 
do. Thus, in stating on what sort of considerations his 
Theory of Vision is founded, he writes thus: “The visibly 
extended sensations which we perceive when we are seeing 
an orange have really nothing in common with the hard, 
resisting sensations which we perceive when we are touch- 
ing an orange. We cannot possibly identify the perception 
of expanded colour, which is all that originally constitutes 
seeing, with the perception of /e/t reszstance, which is all 
that originally constitutes touching. Coloured extension 
is antithetical to felt extension. In fact we do not see, we 


never saw, and we never can see the orange of mere 


touch; we do not touch, we never touched, and we never 
can touch the orange of mere sight. We connect them 
under the same name indeed. But is not this after we 
have had experience of each, and also after an unvarying 
experience has informed us that they were companions? 
After we have had this experience, as soon as we see the 
visible orange within our reach, we confidently predict 
that, on certain organic conditions being fulfilled, we shall 
have experience of a tangible orange. The simultaneous 
modifications of coloured expanse which form our visual 
consciousness are accepted as reliable signs which foretell 


1 To explain the origin of the notion 
of direction, Mr. Bain says: ‘‘Differ- 
ent muscles mean different directions.” 
Now, as the motion or contraction of 
asingle muscle gives what the vulgar 
call circular motion to the extremity, it 
follows that what Mr. Bain means by 


directions is what other people mean 
by circles. A circular ‘direction”’ is 
a novelty in geometry. It may be re- 
marked also, that an infinity of direc- 
tions does not imply more than two 
dimensions. 
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the successive modifications of tactual and locomotive sen- 
sations which will ensue if we take the orange into our 
hands and play with it. We may say, if we choose, that 
we both see and touch the extension of that or any other 
sensible thing; but in saying this we are playing with 
words. When we test our words by our experience, we 
find that the sensibly extended world of which we are 
conscious in pure seeing has nothing but the name in 
common with the sensibly extended world of which we are 
conscious in pure tactual, muscular, and locomotive sense. 
They are no more to be identified (and called by the same 
name), than the nine letters which compose the word 
‘extension’ are to be identified either with the colours 
contemporaneously present in vision, or with the (partly 
continuous and partly broken) sensations of resistance of 
which we are conscious when our bodies or any of their 
organs are in action. In vision, ‘extension’ consists of a 
greater or less number of mznzma visibilia ; in touch, it 
consists of a greater or less number of mznzma tangibilia ; 
the magnitude of the sensible thing in each case being 
proportioned to the number of its respective units; and 
the term ‘extension’ being exclusively applicable to either, 
according as we prefer the greater practical importance of 
the tangible signification on the one hand, or the greater 
clearness and distinctness in imagination of its visible sign 
on the other.” 

On this the reader may observe that the argument is 
so far from proving that our visible conceptions of exten- 
sion are derived from our tactual, that it is every whit as 
applicable to the counter-view that the tactual are derived 
from the visual. This, as I have shown, might be very 
plausibly maintained. But Professor Fraser has made 
no attempt to show either that extension proper is given 
by touch at all, or that it is not given by sight; in fact, he 
seems to regard these propositions as irrelevant, as he 
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charges me with zgnoratio elenchit because I try to disprove 
them; whereas he thinks I ought to have directed my 
efforts to the comparison of our visual experience of the 
varieties of expanded colour with our tactual and loco- 
motive experience of resistance, in order to show how 
expanded colour and felt resistance can be identified. I 
venture to think that it was more to the point to show that 
our tactual and locomotive experience of resistance not 
only is not identical with, but does not necessarily include, 
the notion of extension at all. I am quite prepared to 
admit that a “tangible straight or curved line”’ (to adopt 
for a moment this peculiar terminology) is wholly different 
from a visible straight or curved line; but then this is 
because the former, according to the Professor’s definition, 
is not a line at all, but a “succession of resistances,” or of 
“sensible units of hard and soft,” etc. To speak of the 
straightness or curvature of such a succession is unmean- 
ing. In the passage just cited, indeed the Professor, it may 
be remarked, completely ignores (designedly, of course) 
the existence of the very notion of extension which is in 
question, the notion of geometrical extension. He treats 
the name “extension” as a sort of domum vacans, which 
may be assigned to visible minima or tangible minima, 
just as we think it convenient. 

I now come to the question of Association. I have 
endeavoured to show that the association supposed by 
Berkeley would violate the general laws of association. 
Professor Fraser admits that if this is true it is fatal to the 
theory. His reply to each objection is taken from the 
analogy of language. This was the analogy suggested by 
Berkeley himself, and no doubt it is useful as a means of 
conveying with brevity the import of his theory. So far 
as language is a system of signs, there is a resemblance ; 
but there the analogy stops. Language is a system of 
general signs, whereas the signs of Berkeley’s visual lan- 
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guage would not answer their purpose at all if they were 
general. In founding an argument on this analogy, there- 
fore, it is easy to fall into fallacy. This is what.Professor 
Fraser does. He thinks that the development of this 
analogy would have enabled Berkeley to obviate many 
plausible objections to his theory, and he has accordingly 
developed it himself; with what success we shall presently 
see. 

I had argued that, in order that each separate visible 
sign may suggest the appropriate tangible object, a separate 
association is necessary. He replies: “It is not necessary 
that each of the individual objects of one class should have 
coexisted with the other which suggests it. Were this so, 
we could never apply a common term in the English lan- 
guage to a new object. Artificial language, as well as 
visual language, would be impossible.” The inference is 
‘clear. As a common term may suggest or be applied to 
an indefinite number of objects without a separate associa- 
tion, so each sign in the visual language may, without 
separate association, suggest an indefinite variety of tan- 
gible experiences. Precisely; and it is because this does 
not happen, but each so-called visible sign corresponds 
with and suggests only one set of so-called tangible ex- 
periences, that I have argued that a separate associa- 
tion is necessary. Professor Fraser has taken no notice 
of the facts on which the argument rests. “It might as 
well be said,” he argues, “that the best way of carrying 
on a long train of reasoning is to abolish the use of sym- 
bols.”” Now, the process to be illustrated is this: we 
experience that a, 3, are signs respectively of the intervals 
A, B,and hence it is alleged the signs y, 6, at once suggest 
the intervals C, D, with which they have not been asso- 
ciated. There is no resemblance between this process and 
that of reasoning by symbols. It is their generality which 
makes the symbols useful, but here the absence of gene- 
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rality is essential. The fact is, that we are able by sight 
to distinguish quantities of extension with the utmost 
minuteness. The supposed visual signs are so far from 
being general, like the words of a language, that each has 
its own individual signification. In the case of near 
distances, there is no interval which can be distinguished 
by touch which cannot also be distinguished by sight; 
indeed, as I have shown, sight can distinguish intervals 
not distinguishable by touch, z. ¢., in this “language”’ 
there is a separate name for every individual object. 
Every word is a proper name; and these, it may be added, 
differ only in “‘ pitch.” Language does not supply us with 
an instance in which, having learned what certain names 
stand for, we know without learning what other names 
stand for. Music, indeed, furnishes an instance of a lan- 
guage in which each sign has an individual meaning. 
But, having learned what sounds are represented by the 
written notes, A and C, is not sufficient to make the note 
B suggest the corresponding sound. I ask the reader’s 
attention to- another fact which is still more conclusive. 
We have found by continued experience, or, as I allege, 
by “natural instinct,” that a certain diversity of the reti- 
nal impressions corresponds to a certain depth. Now, if 
there is any truth in the alleged principle of suggestion, 
it is clear that a diversity of double amount ought at once 
to suggest a greater depth. This is so far from being the 
case, that the increased diversity does not suggest depth 
at all, and cannot even be made to do so by practice. On 
the other hand, if the signs of distance, ¢. g., are like com- 
mon terms, they must be all synonymous, each signifying 
distance in general, and distinction of distance by sight 
would be impossible. 

Accepting, then, Professor Fraser’s assurance that in 
his visual language the same sign may suggest several 
objects, and combining with it the fact that the same visual 
Cc 
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impression does not suggest several distances, figures, etc,, 
I conclude that the theory of a visual language has com- 
pletely broken down.’ 

Professor Fraser proceeds to apply this analogy of sym. 
bolical conceptions to meet another difficulty, namely, the 
fact that in reproducing distance, figure, etc., we repro- 
duce them as objects of sight, not of touch, etc., and that 
it is only when we succeed in doing so that we are able 
to understand them. In fact, what he calls the tan- 
gible properties of an object are far better understood by 
looking at it than by handling it. “This,” says Professor 
Fraser, “is daily illustrated in all languages when an 
artificial symbol is substituted for a meaning which,” 
he adds, “is often inconceivable.” Yes; it is just when 
there is a difficulty in conceiving the meaning that there 
is an advantage in substituting a symbol, which is an 
object of intuition. But this is very different from the case 


where the thing meant is not at all inconceivable, but is 


a sensation or perception. 

“We are probably,” says he, “as unable either to per- 
ceive or conceive even the tangible shapes, sizes, and dis- 
tance of things, without the help of these visible signs, as 
we are to carry on a train of thought or reasoning in a 
complex question without the aid of language.” Why can 
reasoning not be carried on without the use of symbols? 
Because it is only in this way that it can be general. Now, 
as already remarked, the admission that the visual signs 
are analogous to general terms is suicidal. Again, pos- 
‘sible and forbidden combinations of concepts which it 
would otherwise be impossible to bear in mind are readily 


* Each visible “sign” is so far gene- object. This is, however, a conse- 


ral that it applies to the same distance, 
although the individual objects vary. 
But I never alleged that a fresh associa- 
tion was necessary with each individual 


quence of the opinion that our judg- 
ment of distance depends on our 
knowledge of the magnitude of the 
object. 
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represented by propositions in words. Particles, etc., 
which are easy objects of sensible intuition, serve to repre- 
sent very abstract and general relations which otherwise 
it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to place before 
the mind. In reasoning we have combinations of combi- 
nations, relations of relations, etc. Again, then the laws 
of judgment and reasoning are easily applied to symbols. 

There is absolutely nothing analogous to this in the 
alleged language of vision. Here the things represented 
are themselves not hard of conception, but are intuitions or 
successions of intuitions ; the signs, on the contrary, are 
complex. There are no combinations to be borne in mind, 
or laws of combination; the only question is what is the 
combination now actually present. The addition or combi- 
nation of the things signified is not symbolised by addition 
or combination of the visual signs. It is easier, surely, to 
conceive or represent effort added to effort than “ aerial 
perspective” added to aerial perspective. If Professor 
Fraser is right in his analogy, and it is true that the quick- 
est and most exact way to discover the sensible properties 
of an object is not by the appropriate sense, but by sym- 
bols addressed to another sense, then the best way to get 
a clear notion of, say, a Gothic cathedral, or of the group of 
the Laocoon, is to shut our eyes and listen to a verbal 
description. 

Another phenomenon which, according to Professor 
Fraser, is daily illustrated by language is this, that we are 
able by sight (with or without instruments) to distinguish 
intervals in depth which are absolutely imperceptible to 
touch or effort. It is true that when two meanings are 
difficult to distinguish, it is useful to designate them by 
different names ; we thus bear in mind that there is a diffe- 
rence, and we can associate different predicates with the 
two names. But if the two words have meanings wholly 
undistinguishable to sense or intellect, the fact that we can 

C2 
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distinguish the words does not enable us to make a dis- 
tinction in the meaning, for none exists. "Would Professor 
Fraser say that we could “carry on a train of reasoning” 
based on the distinction of words, the meanings of which 
are to the intellect precisely the same? 

If effort not merely measures, but, as Berkeley and his 
advocates tell us, constitutes distance, then, when the effort 
is none the distance is none; and to speak of discerning 
by sight an interval not distinguishable by touch or effort 
is absurd. Berkeley explicitly admits this. 

An essential condition of the usefulness of the symbols 
of language is the ease with which they are presented and 
represented. Thevisual symbols alluded to are so far from 
being easily called to mind, that neither Berkeley nor his 
disciples can tell us what they are. They talk of degrees 
of brightness, etc. These cannot be imagined with any 
exactness, and it has been experimentally shown that they 
cannot fulfil the function assigned to them. The facts to 
which I have referred are, however, still less reconcilable 
with the alleged analogy. The peculiar visual impression 
which is the occasion of the perception of a particular 
amount of distance or depth is not capable of representa- 
tion. 

Professor Fraser, indeed, does not admit that the visual 
signs are incapable of representation. He says, “To those 
who are endowed with both senses, the visible experience 
of an object suggests the corresponding tactual, and the 
tactual also suggests its correlative visual;”..“only as visual 
is more easily and distinctly represented in the imagina- 
tion than tactual experience, the visible sign is more 
vividly and readily imagined than its tangible or locomo- 
tive signification, just as in language the written sign, etc.” 
What the signs are, however, which he thinks are thus 
vividly reproduced, he does not inform us. What, for ex- 
ample, are his signs of a distance of two yards, or of the 
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difference between two yards and ten, or between ten 
inches and twenty? The only signs of distance he men- 

tions are “‘ modifications of coloured length and breadth.” 

Whether by this expression he means anything but varia- 

tions in brightness and distinctness is not clear. It is, 

however, capable of strict proof that there are no variations 

either in brightness or distinctness corresponding to the 

intervals just mentioned, or to the perception of them. In 

Sight and Touch I have gone into this question in detail ; 

here it may suffice to remark, that the only test of distinct- 

ness in the case of an unknown object is the distinctness of 
the retinal image; and as long as the object is within the 

wide limits of distinct vision, there is no difference in this 
respect. This is recognised by Berkeley, who only speaks’ 
of indistinctness as suggesting that the object is nearer than 
the limit of distinct vision. Brightness, again, varies with 
many other circumstances, but within the limits that con- 
cern us, not with distance.* 

The opinion that our apprehension of distance is sug- 
gested by the sensation accompanying the convergence 
of the optic axes is more plausible. This is the “idea”’ 
which, according to Berkeley, suggests distance in the 
case of distinct vision. But I do not think anyone will assert 
that we can easily and vividly recal a particular degree of 
convergence corresponding to a particular interval. At all 
events, Professor Fraser does not seem to have included this 
amongst his visible signs. Dr. Mansel refers to it only with 
a “perhaps.” Convergence evidently does not consist of 
minima viscbelia. 

Again, as to solidity, what are the visual signs which 
Professor Fraser recals so vividly? In this case we hap- 

3I do not know whether writers on sphere. But this is not the case; until 
this subject may not have had some ob- the object is reduced to a point, the 
scure notion that the brightness of an amount of light from it which strikes a 


object diminishes in proportion to its given portion of the retina. remains the 
distance, independently of the atmo- same. 
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pen to know that, in normal vision, with two eyes, the 
visual impression which “suggests’’ solidity is a certain 
difference between the images in the two eyes. Do we 
recal this easily and vividly, or at all? Can Professor 
Fraser, or any one else, draw the diagrams fitted to produce 
a given impression of depth? To go one step farther, will 
he solve the problem, what is the antecedent of the impres- 
sion of depth in vision with a single eye? He cannot ex. 
cuse himself by saying, as other writers do, that the signs 
which once, perhaps, were present to consciousness now 
merely suggest their tactual meaning, and are not them- 
selves attended to; for he insists that tactual experience 
suggests the visual signs, and not only so, but that the 
visual signs are more easily and vividly represented in 
imagination than the tactual meaning. I think it is 
clear that in making this statement he confounded the 
visual signs with the complex experience made up (accord- 
ing to the common view) of these signs, and of the repro- 
duction of the so-called tactual experience; the very thing 
which I claim as visual, and which, according to him, is 
not the sign, but the thing signified. What confirms me 
in this is that, in the above quoted statement, which con- 
cerns a fact of observation, and not a theory, Professor 
Fraser stands, I believe, alone. All other writers take pains 
to explain why we cannot be conscious of the visual signs. 

It is at all events to experiment that we are indebted for 
the answer to the question, what occasions the perception 
of distance and of solidity? The stereoscope has been of 
essential service in this inquiry. Professor Fraser, indeed, 
says of these phenomena, somewhat curiously, that they 
“illustrate with marvellous distinctness the visible signs 
of solidity.” If for “illustrate” we substitute “eliminate,” 
the remark will be more correct. They do, in fact, enable 
us to eliminate all the “visible signs” mentioned by Berke- 
ley and his disciples, including Professor Fraser, showing 
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that they did not know a single word of the language 
which they asserted they were incessantly using. From 
these phenomena we have learnt that the antecedent of the 
visual apprehension of depth (whether called sign or not) 
is, in the case of binocular vision, a certain difference in 
the impressions on the two retine. In the case of vision 
with one eye, the antecedent appears to be an analogous 
combination, although this has not yet been actually 
proved. This is sufficient for our present purpose, without 
considering the question of the apprehension of distance 
absolutely. Of these sense-impressions it is important to 
observe—/irs¢, that they are not accompanied by the cor- 
responding perception of depth, etc., except on the condi- 
tion that they are not themselves present to consciousness. 
As long as we are aware of two impressions, there is nothing 
resembling or approaching to the perception of solidity or 
depth. Secondly, the difference of impression which con- 
veys this perception is strictly limited. Within a certain 
limit we are conscious only of solidity; outside a certain 
limit we are conscious only of two images. Experience 
does not enable us, in the former case, to become conscious 
of the double picture, or, in the latter, of solidity. There 
may be, and probably is, a slight interval between these 
limits, within which experience has some effect, but this 
does not form any exception to the statement that the two 
perceptions are mutually exclusive. These facts are suf- 
ficient to set aside the analogy of language. 

The slightness of Professor Fraser’s attention to vulgar 
facts is amusingly exemplified in his treatment of the ob- 
jection that association between the visual appearance and 
the locomotive effort corresponding to distances beyond 
the reach of the arm is impossible, inasmuch as the sensa- 
tion of so much effort is not present until we have reached 
the object; by which time the visual appearance has 
passed through a series of changes. Deliberate atten- 
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tion to the original appearance is of course out of the 
question. The visual appearances are in the order a, },c, d,e, 
and the locomotive sensations are ¢, 3, y, B, a. It is as if 
we were teaching a child a new language, and always took 
care to separate the word and its meaning by an indefinite 
quantity of other words and meanings. Professor Fraser 
replies: “There is no difficulty ; you have only to walk 
backwards, and the thing is done.” No doubt; and if the 
question were the practical one, how to educate the next 
generation in accordance with the Berkeleian theory, the 
suggestion might deserve attention. But the present ques- 
tion is, what can or cannot exist under certain given 
conditions, one of which is, that we have not hitherto been 
walking backward all our lives. 

Professor Fraser appears to mistake my argument 
based on the organic changes by which the eye accommo- 
dates itself to the vision of varying distances. The organic 
change is preceded by one organic impression and followed 
by another. It is not to the organic change that I have 
attributed the function of suggesting distance, &c., but to 
the organic impression, and I have referred to the change 
as proving the existence of the organic impression. My 
critic proceeds to say that, if we are conscious of these 
organic changes, they are merely an additional set of signs. 
He says “ additional,” doubtless from a natural reluctance 
to admit that the signs he had himself specified were no 
signs at all. But as it is certain that we are not conscious 
either of the organic change or the organic impression, 
what does he say of this alternative? Why, then they are 
“‘irrelative” to the Berkeleian problem, “unless,” he adds, 
“he [I] supposes that they mechanically inspire the mind 
with a kind of sensible knowledge of which it has had no 
previous sense-experience at all.” The facts referred to “‘do 
not enable us to comprehend the rationale of the connexion 
between coloured expanse and past and future continuity 
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of resistance ;’’ that is to say, the facts do not agree with 
the arbitrary assumption that extension means continuity 
of resistance, and therefore they must be set aside as irre- 
levant. If they are true, what can be more relevant? 
The Berkeleian Theory of Vision asserts that our tactual 
experience is associated with a set of visible signs, and that 
the supposed vision of distance is this tactual experience 
suggested by these signs. Professor Fraser finds it neces- 
sary to maintain, further, that these visible signs are easily 
and vividly reproduced in imagination. I show, from expe- 
riments admitted by all scientific men, that there are no 
such signs, and that what he calls reproduced tactual ex- 
perience depends on a set of conditions wholly distinct 
from, and independent of, his alleged visible signs; and 
he says this is irrelevant, because it does not solve “ the 
Berkeleian problem.” But suppose it proves Berkeley’s 
solution to be erroneous, is that nothing to the purpose ? 
Suppose it further proves that the problem itself, as above 
stated, is founded on a mistake, and involves a fetitzo 
principit, is that irrelative to the problem ? 

I may remark, however, that this was not Berkeley’s 
own statement of his problem. Professor Fraser quotes 
from the Principles of Human Knowledge, indeed, to show 
that Berkeley’s meaning of distance was that just referred 
to, z.¢., continuity of resistance. It is true, Berkeley de- 
duces this from his theory; it is not true that he assumes 
it: If he had done so, where would be the novelty of his 
theory? Nobody ever supposed that continuity of resist- 
ance, past or future, was an object of sight. And when 
Berkeley says that distance is a line directed endwise to 
the eye, could he mean that past and future continuity of 
resistance is a line, etc. ? 

Professor Fraser remarks that I have not criticised the 
plausible doctrine that extension, distance, figure and 
motion are not ideas of sense at all, but suggested accom- 
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paniments of sense-experience. I presume he refers to 
Kant’s doctrine. That doctrine is perfectly consistent 
with my view, and it would have been beside my purpose 
to criticise it. But surely Professor Fraser has forgotten 
his own definitions when he calls it “ plausible.’”’ Does he 
think it, then, a plausible doctrine that “ uncoloured re- 
sistance” or “successions of tactual experience” are not 
ideas of sense, but “suggested accompaniments of sense- 
experience”? 

“ Berkeley's language,” proceeds Professor Fraser, 
“liberally interpreted in analogy with his philosophy as 
a whole, appears to affirm that actyal outness is neither an 
object of sight nor of touch.” Indeed Berkeley, in his 
Common-place Book, remarks, ‘‘ Extension is blended with 
tangible or visible ideas, and by the mind prescinded 
therefrom” (Zz/e, etc., p. 494). This is a sensible remark, 
but it sweeps away the whole notion of association, and 
the argument based on the heterogeneity of visible and 
tangible extension. 

I must take some notice of Professor Fraser’s remarks 
on the observations made on the recovered blind. He justly 
notices the difficulty of interpreting the language of such 
persons, which is necessarily the language of the seeing, 
although the ideas they attach to the words used may be 
different. Nevertheless, he makes no attempt to interpret 
their expressions, but takes the crude reports of Cheselden 
and Nunneley, and assumes that the words used mean what 
they would mean in the mouth of the seeing. But even 
thus they lend no support to Berkeley. For what, accord- 
ing to Berkeley, ought to be the experience of a blind man 
newly “made to see”? ‘The blind man would certainly 
think that nothing seen was without his mind.” He would 
take these for a new set of sensations existing only in his 
mind. Is this view supported by the fact that one patient 
said that objects appeared to touch his eyes, even apart 
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from the fact that his words were contradicted by his con- 
duct, for he walked about with his hands before his eyes? 
As to the famous question whether such a person could 
distinguish a cube and a sphere, Berkeley says, “to ask of 
the two bodies which was the sphere and which the cube 
were to him a question downright bantering and unintelli- 
gible.” 

Every case on record falsifies these anticipations of 
Berkeley. Some go much further—in particular that of 
Dr. Franz, whose patient actually distinguished and named 
correctly a square, a circle, and a triangle. Indeed so 
conclusive are the facts observed in this case, that they 
shook Mr. Mill, who, not unnaturally, suggested a doubt 
whether the original blindness had been complete. This 
was set beyond question, however, by Dr. Franz’s careful 
examination. In fact there is no case on record in which 
the blindness was more complete. Nor is there anything 


in the case inconsistent with other cases ; only the patient 


was better prepared for the experiments, owing to his fami- 
liarity with geometrical figures, etc., and the experiments 
were more carefully conducted.‘ 

Since the publication of my book, another case has been 
reported, being that of a young woman, twenty-two years 
of age, who had been “ stone-blind” from birth with con- 
genital cataracts. It is stated that she “put her hand to 
the window to try to catch the trees at the other side of the 
street”’: also that she “tried to touch the ceiling of a high 
ward”; thus incontestably proving that visible objects did 


not seem to be in her mind, or even in her eye. 


‘Some observers have asked their 
patients to recognise such complex ob- 
jects as a pencil-case or a bunch of 
flowers ; others, who have tried the cube 
and sphere, have been too hasty in put- 
ting the objects into the patient’s 


Not one 


hands. If anyone is disposed to think 
little of the difficulty of recognising ob- 
jects of touch at first sight, let him 
try the corresponding experiment of 
trying to read with his fingers the books 
embossed for the blind. 
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case is on record which confirms Berkeley’s anticipations, 
All the patients regarded the objects of sight as external, 
and capable of being touched, and many also perceived 
that they were at some distance. The amount of effort 
necessary to reach them can, of course, be known only by 
experience. 

These and similar facts will be better appreciated if we 
bear in mind what are the notions which the persons ope- 
rated on must have had previously, by the admission of 
such advocates of Berkeley as Professor Fraser and J. S. 
Mill. They accept without question Platner’s account of 
the ideas of the born blind, “‘ They have absolutely no per- 
ception of an outer world, except as something effective 
different from their own feeling of passivity’’ ‘They 
hardly rise,”’ says Professor Fraser, ‘above a dark notion 
of another cause, another efficient mind.”’ When we con- 
trast this with the experience of those who have just be- 
gun to see, and have as yet had no time to learn from asso- 
ciation, we can hardly resist the conclusion that the percep- 
tion of extension proper and of distance is native to the sense 
of sight. It seems, then, hard to account for the fact that 
Mr. Mill and Professor Fraser take a wholly opposite view. 
We cannot suspect Mr. Mill of reasoning thus : The blind 
man has no idea of spatial externality. The seeing man has. 
Therefore this idea of spatial externality is not a visible 
idea at all, but a tangible. I conjecture, then, that his 
reasoning was this: Our whole notion of extension is from 
touch ; touch only gives the succession of resistance, there- 
fore our whole notion ‘of extension is only succession of re- 
sistance. He assumes the minor (the first) without proof, and 
regards Platner’s observation as proving the major. But 
it happens to be the minor that is disputed, and the whole 
point of Platner’s observation is that the blind man’s notion 
of extension is not the same as the seeing man’s. At least 
one would think it self-evident that no observations ona 
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blind man could prove what is the nature of the ideas of a 
seeing man. 

Professor Fraser's comment is somewhat curious: first, 
he interprets the statement that time serves instead of 
space to the blind man, thus; “in other words, his expe- 
rience of successive resistance or resistant extension serves 
instead of the visual experience of a perspective of various 
colours ;” adding, “ How, by any amount of mere handling, 
can we ever gain the faintest conception of visible figures 
or magnitudes, or of the visible appearances which are 
significant of greater or less distance?” Thus, by substi- 
tuting for ‘‘ space”’ “ visual experience ofa perspective,” etc., 
and for “distance” “visible appearances significant of 
distance,” he twists the passage into agreement with his 
own views. He proceeds: ‘We are probably as unable 
either to perceive or to conceive distinctly even the tangi- 
ble shapes, sizes, and distances of things, without the help 
of their visible signs, as we are to carry on a train of 
thought and reasoning in a complex question, without the 
help of artificial language.” The born blind “have no 
natural language to symbolize externality.” On the same 
principle, a blind man ought to be incapable of forming a 
conception of harmony or melody, for want of the visible 
symbols. After what has been already said about language, 
this singularly fallacious analogy may be left without further 
comment. But it may be asked what phenomena would 
Professor Fraser or Mr. Mill expect the blind man to ex- 
hibit, if it were true, as I maintain, that the perception of 
extension, etc., is a direct perception of sight ? 

If we could find an instance in which the faculty of 
sight was present, without that of locomotion, it would 
supply a sort of experimentum cructs as to the knowledge 
supplied by the former faculty. The nearest approach to 
such a case is that of Eva Lauk, referred to by Schopen- 
hauer, and reported in Froriep’s Nof¢ézen (vol. vii.). This 
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girl, having neither arms nor legs, was quite destitute of 
the faculty of locomotion ; yet it is stated that she not only 
had the same ideas of extension as persons in a normal 
condition, but was able to apprehend distance, etc., by 
sight. Mr. Mill has suggested that the feeling of being 
carried about would suffice instead of the sense of locomo- 
tion. But without a previous idea of space, the sensation 
of being carried could give no more idea of motion through 
space than the sensation of sitting in a railway carriage. 
There is no exertion of the locomotive faculty, and no suc- 
cession of resistances. Some writers have thought to find 
this in the motions of the eye itself. Even if we concede the 
existence of a sense of muscular effort in connexion with 
these motions, it would hardly meet the requirements of 
the theory. But the evidence is against its existence. 
For example, if the object looked at move laterally, with 
moderate quickness, instead of requiring an effort to follow 
it, an effort is required to avoid following it. Ifa succes- 
sion of objects pass before us, it becomes painful to keep 
the eyes fixed; and we may often observe in such cases 
in the eyes of others (especially young children) a rapid 
motion to and fro, arising from the repeated efforts to re- 
cover the position, which is as often involuntarily lost. If 
the eyes be fixed on-a light, and the head turned quickly or 
shaken, the eye will, without effort, remain directed to the 
light, and it will be found difficult to keep it fixed in the 
orbit. In fact, it is impossible to do so if the rapidity sur- 
passes what the eye is capable of in its voluntary motions. 
By this motion of the head, the eye can be made to move 
in its orbit with much greater rapidity than by the volun- 
tary action of its own muscles.’ A light fixes the eye better 
than a non-luminous object. I have observed the eyes of 







* When the motion is very rapid, the tent ; but this does not affect the gene- 
eye naturally yields to it toa small ex- _ral accuracy of the remarks in the text. 
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an infant a few days old thus fixed upon a light, while its 
body was turned about pretty quickly, just as the needle 
turns to the pole while its pivot is turned round. Simi- 
larly, when we direct attention to an object at varying dis- 
tances, it requires a positive effort to prevent the appropriate 
convergence and accommodation. From such facts we may 
conclude that the effort of which we are conscious in look- 
ing at an object is not generally a muscular effort at all. 
It is true that when we look at a very near object—~. ¢., 
one nearer than the ordinary limit of distinct vision—there 
is a sense of effort. We need not discuss the nature of this 
effort, since the case is exceptional. It is to be observed 
further, that in the normal eye the position of absolute rest 
is that in which the eyes are adapted to distant vision, 
and it is for near objects that effort is required. This is 
clearly the very reverse of what the theory demands. 

The phenomena which shook the faith of Smith and 
Hamilton in the Berkeleian theory were those exhibited by 
the lower animals. It is clear that the grounds on which 
the visibility of distance is denied are quite as applicable 
to animals as to man. Hence some writers have spoken 
of the facts referred to by Smith and Hamilton as “ incre- 
dible.” I allude to the question here in order to draw at- 
tention to the interesting experiments by Mr. Douglas 
Spalding, published in A/acmzllan’s Magazine, Feb., 1873. 
These experiments place beyond doubt the fact of the 
visual perception of distance by certain animals at the first 
instant of seeing. The a przorz arguments, therefore, al- 
leged to prove the essential invisibility of distance must be 
fallacious ; and it becomes a mere question of fact whether 
the similar perception which man possesses is original 
In fact, the eye yields exactly as the slight compared with the magnetic 
compass needle would yield slightly to force. The force with which the light 


friction when its pivot is rapidly turned, _ fixes the eye is quicker in action than 
although the force of friction be very the force of its own voluntary muscles. 
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and (if we choose to say so) “instinctive” or acquired, 
To suppose that this conclusion is evaded by attributing 
the perception in the case of animals to “ instinct,” is to 
“‘take words for things” ; as if “instinct” were the name of 
a special faculty belonging to the lower animals exclu- 
sively. That the perception is instinctive in the only sense 
in which a perception can be so called is the very thing we 
affirm in opposition to Berkeley.° 

The reader will, perhaps, be surprised to learn that 
Professor Fraser is after all not unwilling to surrender the 
main points at issue. J irst, he surrenders his view that 
distance is a tactual conception, when he favours the 
opinion that “the notion of distance is not an impression 
of sense at all, but a result of presumptive or inductive 
intelligence.” Secondly, he is prepared to admit that our 
visual apprehension of distance is native, not acquired. 
‘“‘Berkeley’s Association,” says he, “is attributed not to 
the accidents of custom in our previous experience, but to 


the custom of the Divine Activity, if one may say so, and 


therefore to a custom which is Reason itself.” What is 
this but to say that the visual apprehension of distance, etc., 
accompanies our visual impressions, not as an “acquired 
perception,” but just as originally as any other perception? 


6 Some light is thrown on the mean- 
ing of the term ‘“‘instinct’’ by its his- 
tory, which, if it has ever been noticed, 
appears to be forgotten. When we 
say that an action is done by instinct, 
the expression is elliptical ; the proper 
phrase being “by natural instinct,” 
‘‘instinctu naturali,” that is to say, 
“‘by the prompting of nature.” Taci- 
tus, it may be remembered, uses the 
words “ instinctu centurionum”’ to sig- 
nify “‘ by the prompting of the centu- 
rions.” When the meaning of the 
word “ instinct’? was forgotten, it came 


to be looked upon as the name of a 
faculty, and the word “ natural,” the 
more important of the two, was re- 
garded as superfluous. It seemed no 
more necessary to speak of ‘natural 
instinct” than of “ natural understand- 
ing.” Nothing, however, has been 
added to the connotation of the ex- 
pression, which, whether abridged or 
not, still signifies simply ‘‘ the prompt- 
ing of nature.’ This properly applies 
to action only. To say that a thing is 
known by instinct is to say that the 
knowledge is an ultimate fact. 
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Still more explicitly, he says: “‘The Theory of Vision is 
a reasoned defence of the proposition that what is called 
‘seeing’ the externality, distance, figure, and size of a real 
thing is truly interpreting the visual signs with which real 
extension, distance, figure, and size are arbitrarily but 
universally associated in the perpetual providence of a 
Supreme Mind. Berkeley may be right in conceiving the 
relation to be analogous to what we find in artificial lan- 
guage, and yet wrong in supposing that man requires to 
learn the language by experience and association of ideas. 
Its meaning might be given to us instinctively, as it 
were.” This is precisely the way in which Reid and others 
express the relation of sensation to perception generally. 
There is nothing, then, in this proposition inconsistent 
with the doctrine that extension, distance, etc., are objects 
of direct perception by sight, nor is there anything in it 
which is not equally applicable to the perception of motion, 
etc., by effort. If by “instinctive interpretation” it is 
implied only that we see no necessary connexion between 
the sensible impression and the perception, this is partly 
true, but it is not less true of touch and locomotion than of 
sight. It is true, also, of every sensation. 

But it is to be further observed that the proposition just 
stated would not have served Berkeley’s purpose. His 
problem was not—given the ideas of extension, etc., to 
account for the visual discernment of externality, etc. On 
the contrary, he desired to show that there is no such thing 
as spatial externality at all. More logical than some of his 
recent disciples, he saw that if his principles were granted, 
their necessary result was that extension, as geometers 
conceive it, has no existence, either real or ideal. This is, 
no doubt, a bold paradox in the face of the existence of a 
whole body of demonstrative science built on this concep- 
tion. But Berkeley did not shrink from assailing the 
foundations of geometry. At the close of his 7heory of 
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Viston he states that his doctrine leads to a new view of 
geometry. His Common-place Book enables us to fill up 
some of the details of this new view. According to it, 
“one square cannot be double of another; therefore, 
Euclid, 1. 47, is false.” 

“ Particular circles may be squared, because, the cir. 
cumference being given, a diameter may be found, between 
which and the true there is not any perceivable difference; 
therefore there is no difference, extension being a percep- 
tion, and a perception not perceivable is a contradiction, 
nonsense, nothing.” 

“ Lines, etc., are not infinitely divisible, for such divisi- 
bility would suppose the external existence of extension, 
which is false.” 

“Circles on several radius’s are not similar figures, 
Diameter and circumference are not in the same propor- 
tion in all circles.” 

“ Query. Whether the propositions, or even axioms, of 
geometry do not, divers of them, suppose the existence of 
lines, etc., without the mind.” 

“There are no incommensurables. A mean propor- 
tional cannot be found between any two given lines, but 
only between those the number of whose points multiplied 
together produce a square number. All lines cannot be 
bisected,” etc., etc. In short, “Subvertitur geometria, non 
practica sed speculativa.” 

He is led to these conclusions by his view that exten- 
sion is discontinuous, being, in fact, only number. We 
find in the Common-place Book the entry—‘Mem. Take 
heed how you define extension for fear of the geometers.” 
His attempt to define it is this: ‘“ Extension seems to 
consist in a variety of homogeneal thoughts co-existing 
without mixture.”” And again, ‘Geometry is arithmetic 
applied to points.”” Arithmetic, however, does not gene- 
rate a new science by being applied to a particular class of 
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objects; nor can arithmetic distinguish between points 
arranged in a straight line and points arranged in a tri- 
angle, or a curved line. 

But why this eagerness to explain away the idea of ex- 
tension? The question is answered by a remark in his 
Common-place Book—* The great danger of making exten- 
sion exist without the mind is that, if it does, it must be 
acknowledged infinite, immutable, eternal, etc., which will 
be to make either God extended (which I think dangerous) 
or an eternal, immutable, infinite, uncreate being beside 
God” (Zzfe, p. 490). Now, “what extremely strengthens 
us in prejudice is, that we think we see an empty space” 
(tbed., p. 438). Accordingly, the Zheory of Viston was 
written in order to remove the apparent objection which 
might have been raised against his Idealism. 

Berkeley, as might be expected, has no more tender- 
ness for physical than for geometrical science. Professor 
Fraser, indeed, endeavours to propitiate physicists :— 
“ Physical science professes only to add to our knowledge 
of what sensible phenomena are the signs of what other 
sensible phenomena. It can never convert the symbolism 
which forms its own exclusive province into efficient caus- 
ality.” No doubt, physical science cannot disprove Ber- 
keley’s theories ; but it may possibly be a result of physical 
science to make those theories appear a less simple solu- 
tion of the problems of cognition. Professor Fraser’s 
statement respecting the aims of physical science applies 
well enough to chemistry ; but does it apply to all science? 
What of the theories of Light, of Electricity, of Nutrition ? 
It is difficult even to translate such inquiries into Berke- 
leian language ; but in fact, on Berkeley’s principles, they 
are futile and unmeaning. The antecedents or steps in the 
processes discussed are, ex hypothest, insensible, and there- 
fore non-existent, according to Berkeley. The supposi- 
tion of the existence of a luminiferous ether would mean, 
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on his theory, the supposition of a series of thoughts or 
volitions in the Divine mind, which, not being perceivable 
by us, are not a succession at all, and in fact have no ex- 
istence. Or, to pass to acknowledged facts, what is the 
meaning of saying that light takes such and such an 
interval to traverse the planetary spaces, ¢.g., from the sun 
to us? The existence of the light at the moment of its 
issuing from the sun is existence in the Divine mind only, 
The successive movements in its transit have only the 
same existence. Therefore the statement means that, from 
the moment that God brings the light into existence (in His 
own mind) until it can become an object to us, there must 
intervene a series of Divine volitions. But as there is no 
succession of ideas in God (so Berkeley expressly states), 
this is a contradiction, and the moment of creation is really 
the moment of its becoming perceivable by finite spirits, 
Berkeley would have no difficulty in accepting this inter- 
pretation. He says that “for want of understanding time, 
motion, etc., men are forced into such absurd contradic- 
tions as this, viz., that light moves sixteen diameters of the 
earth in a second.” How are we to translate into Berke- 
leian the laws of gravitation, that all bodies attract one 
another with a force varying inversely as the square of the 
distance? Berkeley saves us the trouble, by telling us that 
on his theory it is absurd. ‘“ Materialists must allow the 
earth to be actually moved by the attractive force of every 
stone that falls from the air, with many other like absurdi- 
ties.” 

If Galileo had learned Berkeleian, he would have known 
that there is no difference whatever between the earth 
going round the sun and the sun going round the earth. 
“ Why,” asks Berkeley himself, “ should the sun be thought 
many thousand miles rather than one foot in diameter, 
both being equally apparent diameters ?” 

Microscopic investigations are a delusion. It is impos- 
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sible for the same thing to have two magnitudes, therefore 
the thing seen through the microscope is a different thing 
from that seen by the naked eye. This is Berkeley’s own 
statement. And of course we are equally mistaken if we 
think that the telescope can give us any information as to 
the objects seen with the naked eye. 

Iam quite aware that no physical considerations can 
actually demonstrate the falsity of a metaphysical theory. 
But we cannot form a proper estimate of such a theory 
without taking into account its mode of dealing with the 
principles and results of physical and other material sci- 
ences. With mathematics it is different. A metaphysical 
theory which postulates the subversion of speculative geo- 
metry is self-slain ; and Berkeley’s theory, as we have seen, 
does this by his own confession. Over the portals of his 
philosophy is inscribed— 


pnodete OK ayEewpéronTog Eicitw. 


As Berkeley holds that a number of sensible points not 
merely measures but constitutes extension, similarly he 
holds expressly that the succession of ideas not merely mea- 
sures but constitutes time. The manifest logical conse- 
quence of this is, that there is no difference between succes- 
sion and simultaneity, for the ideas have no duration, nor is 
there any interval between them. Time, then, like space, 
is only number. 

As to the soul, he states in his Common-place Book, 
“ The very existence of ideas constitutes the soul.”’... “The 
understanding seemeth not to differ from its perceptions or 
ideas.” Consequently, “in sleep and trances the mind 
exists not,’ and, consequently, we may add, “ personal 
identity” is a contradiction—in fact there is no identity of 
anything ; ravra pet. On the other hand, “ The will and 
understanding may very well be thought distinct beings.” 
If we ask, ‘do these volitions make one will?’ he replies 
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that the question is merely about a word, “ unity being no 
more.” It appears, therefore, that he anticipated, and was 
prepared to accept, Hume’s extension to all existence of 
his principle of “the paralysis of the sensible world,” as 
Professor Fraser calls it. 

In these remarks on the logical results of Berkeley’s 
theory, I have limited myself almost entirely to the conse- 
quences actually drawn by Berkeley himself. There is, 
however, one important question which he hardly consi- 
dered, and which in fact no disciple of his has attempted 
to face, namely, the question, Have I any right to assume 
the existence of any finite minds besides my own? How 
can I make the first step beyond my own ideas, and affirm 
the existence of something which I cannot perceive? 
Berkeley himself, who admitted the principles of causality, 
etc., had no difficulty in proving the existence of one Su- 
preme, or, at least, superior mind; but this satisfies all the 
phenomena, as he states them, and renders the existence of 
other minds a superfluous hypothesis. Mr. Mill, who does 
not admit the principle of causality, or any other a priort 
principle, is utterly illogical in assuming the existence of 
“‘other people.” He does not seem to have thought what 
a vast bound he was taking when he overleaped the limits 
of his own inner world, and postulated the existence of a 
world of which he could have no experience or knowledge 
whatever, and before he could have analogy of any kind to 
assist him. 

However, as I have not undertaken to discuss the whole 
system of Berkeleian metaphysics, I shall not dwell longer 
on this; but it is too vital a point to be passed by without 
notice. My purpose was to vindicate my refutation of the 
Received Theory of Vision. I have succeeded in my ori- 
ginal object, if it is conceded, as it is now by such authori- 
ties as Professor Fraser and Mr. Mill, that the Theory of 
Vision, if tenable at all, is only tenable as part of a system 
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which, by the admission of its author, subverts geometry, 
and reduces astronomy, microscopic science, geology, and 
other important branches of inquiry, to puerile absurdities ; 
which, in short, logically denies existence to anything but 
sensations. My argument, indeed, reaches further. Being 
founded on fact, not hypothesis, it shows the Theory of 
Viston to be untenable, apart from any metaphysical con- 
siderations. If Berkeley’s or any other metaphysical sys- 
tem requires us to accept a Theory of Vision which is in 
contradiction to unquestionable facts, its beauty and sim- 
plicity will not make it stand. 


THOMAS K. ABBOTT. 





THE LETTERS OF QUINTUS CICERO. 


HE brochure on the duties of a candidate for the con- 
sulship, usually styled the De petitione Consulatus 
Liber, is not so called by any writer before the date of the 
MSS. in which it is preserved. The Author of the Essay 
himself seems to have wished it to be known by the title 
Commeniariolum Petitionis (by which name I shall therefore 
designate it), and to have hoped that his work, though 


primarily intended for the guidance of one particular can- - 


didate, would be regarded as a compact and convenient 
handbook of electioneering tactics by future aspirants to 
office in Rome. It takes the form of a letter. In no Ms. 
has it an inscription inconsistent with the character ofa 
letter ; the epigraph of by far the best Ms., the Codex Er- 
JSurtensts (called D by Orelli, and E by Baiter), is Q. J/. 
fratrt S. D. This MS. was collated by Wunder, who 
assigns it to the fourteenth century, but Biicheler agrees 
with Meyncke in placing it in the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, or the beginning of the twelfth. E may, indeed, 
almost be called the only codex of the Commentartolum. The 
Italian MSS. collated by Lagomarsini, and the Parzsznzi of 
Voss, are (with, perhaps, unnecessary warmth) designated 
as a sterquilintum by Biicheler. One of these unsavoury 
MSS. (L 38 of Lagomarsini) strangely ascribes the author- 
ship to the great Marcus, and makes the treatise a letter to 
his brother Quintus ; other Lagomarsinian Mss. take the 
ordinary view, and ascribe the letter to Quintus ; while one 
(L117) has this inscription: —De fetitione Consulatus ad 
Q. aut M. Ciceronem Fratrem. Quod opusculum pars M. Ci- 
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ceronts, pars Quint esse volunt. Phrasis autem et ratio Quinto 
adtudicant, nam solus Marcus consulatum gessit. 

That the Commentariolum was a letter written by Quin- 
tus to his brother Marcus during his candidature for the 
consulship is the verdict of every editor from Valerius 
Palermus to Biicheler. But in the sphere of criticism no 
opinion is in such a perilous position as that opinion which 
has never provoked dissent. It was unendurable that any 
proposition should go so long unquestioned, and, in 1872, 
in the person of Adam Eussner,' the hour and the man 
both came. Eussner holds that the Commentariolum is a 
cento from certain works of Cicero, compiled by some 
learned man, much given to logical division, but quite 
destitute of grace or force of style,? who, on account of his 
accurate familiarity with thedetails of the period of Cicero’s 
candidature, and by reason of his considerable acquaint- 
ance with the style of the Ciceronian Age, must be held to 
have flourished about the end of that period. 


One cannot but agree, tosome extent, with Eussner’s view 


as to the lack of literary merit in the brochure. It derives 
its interest neither from grace of style, nor from its matter 
and contents. It owes its interest chiefly, if not altogether, to 
one circumstance —the very circumstance on which Eussner 
grounds his view. It isthis. The Commentartolum has two 
or three vigorous attacks on the competitors of Cicero, 
clothed (notably in one instance) in vigorous and original 
phrase. These reappear almost word for word in the frag- 
ments of Marcus Cicero’s Oratio in Toga Candida preserved 
in the Commentary of Asconius. To account for this phe- 
nomenon only two theories are possible (for the coincidence 


' Commentariolum Petitionis exami- 
navit et ex Buecheleri recensione pas- 
sim emendatum edidit Adam Eussner, 
Virceburgi, MDCCCLXXII. 

7 Qui, cum ‘et earum rerum, que 
Cicerone petente consulatum ageban- 


tur, admodum gnarus sit, et ab eo qui 
illa aetate vigebat, sermone non alienus 
esse videatur, tempore ab ipsa Cicero- 
nis aetate proximo floruisse putandus 
est.” —Eussn. Comm, Pet., p. 22. 
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cannot be accidental), either (1) M. Cicero borrowed from 
the author of the Commentariolum, or (2) the author of the 
Commentariolum borrowed from M. Cicero. The latter is 
the opinion of Eussner, who fancies that he can detect in 
the Commentariolum not only plagiarism from the Oratio 
in Toga Candida, but from the pro Plancio, the pro Murena, 
and the first letter of Marcus to his brother Quintus, on 
the Duties of a Provincial Governor (Q. Fr. I. 1). As 
the speech fvo Plancto was written A. V. C. 700, the Com- 
mentariolum must, on this hypothesis, be posterior to the 
consulship of Cicero by about ten years. The theory is, 
of course, at the very outset met by the difficulty (which 
Eussner does not attempt to solve), that it represents the 
author of the Commentariolum as keeping up an elaborate 
parade of ignorance, and carefully concealing his know- 
ledge of the issue of the contest and other such matters, of 
which knowledge not a vestige appears in the Commenta- 
riolum. For instance, the author speaks of Catiline, not 
Antonius, as Cicero’s most formidable opponent. Now, 
surely, the compiler postulated by Eussner would not thus 
have neglected the chances of the ultimately successful 
candidate, and in so doing depreciated his counsel, by be- 
traying his want of political foresight ; the more especially 
as he might have estimated never so highly the chances of 
Antonius’ success without at all betraying his knowledge 
of the issue. When the author of the Commentartolum 
speaks of Catiline as Cicero’s most formidable opponent, 
surely the natural inference is that the tract was written in 
the beginning of the year 690 A. Vv. C., when Catiline’s 
prospects actually did look bright, or at least before the 
month of June, when his excesses had begun to swell the 
ranks of Antonius’ supporters ; unless Eussner is prepared 
to maintain that his compiler of set purpose introduced state- 
ments falsified by the issue, so as to conceal the posterior 
origin of the drochure, and to impart to it the appearance of 
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having been the work of Quintus, under whose name he 
wished to recommend to posterity his own Essay. But it 
will not be necessary to apply such tests to demonstrate 
the unsoundness of Eussner’s theory, if it can be shown 
(as I think it can) that he has altogether failed to establish 
any such coincidences between the Commentartolum and 
any work of Cicero (save the Ovatio in Toga Candida), except 
merely fortuitous coincidences in words, such as might exist 
between any two works of the same period. Before, there- 
fore, I examine these supposed plagiarisms from the ro 
Plancio, pro Murena, and the first letter to Quintus, I shall 
briefly advert to the Aoszfzve arguments for the authorship of 
Quintus, and weigh Eussner’s objections against the same. 

The Commentariolum cannot have been written before 
690 A. V. C., as Biicheler has shown, because, of the six 
candidates mentioned by Asconius as competing with 
Cicero only two are deemed worthy of consideration. Now, 
we know from Att I. 1, that in July, 689, it was not certain 
even who would come to the poll; so that we must allow 
some time for the waxing and waning of the candidature of 
four other competitors. Moreover, the verdict in the trial of 
Catiline, which took place probably about November of 
689, is spoken of as not a very recent event. The date of 
the Essay, therefore, cannot have been earlier than the 
beginning of 690. But it must have been written before 
June, 690, for Catiline’s chances are preferred to those of 
Antonius ; but we know that about June the supporters of 
Catiline began signally to fall away. Therefore the date 
of the Essay may be placed in the beginning of 690A. Vv. C. 
The positive arguments, then, for the authorship of Quin- 
tus are these : 

(1). At this period Quintus would have had abundant 
leisure for the composition of his Essay, for he had just 
laid down his edileship. And now, too, the treatise would 
have been particularly well timed, if looked on in the 
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proper light, namely, as an attempt to point out the tactics 
of a really able canvass, which, however, should in nowise 
conflict with the law; for the five years immediately pre- 
ceding the candidature of Cicero were singularly fertile in 
laws regulating the procedure at elections, and in prosecu- 
tions for infringement of the same. Now, the Commen- 
tartolum preaches a rigorous purism in keeping within the 
letter of the law: for instance, xomenclatores are not men- 
tioned, as they were forbidden by a recent, but universally 
neglected, enactment. Quintus, therefore, might have con- 
ferred on his brother a really solid benefit in mastering the 
recent legislation on the subject of améztio, and pointing 
out how far he could avail himself of the arts of electioneer- 
ing without coming into collision with the law. This task 
would have demanded the leisure which Quintus had and 
Marcus lacked. 

( ). This Essay is a debellus tsagogicus on the model of 
the treatise in which Varro had recently (A. v. C. 684) 
given instructions to Pompeius how to hold a senate as 
Consul. We are told by Gellius that this treatise was 
afterwards lost, and that Varro subsequently treated the 
same subject in a letter to Oppianus. May not the Com- 
mentarium isagogicum of Varro have suggested to Quintus 
his Commentariolum petttionts, and may not the form chosen 
by Quintus have suggested to Varro, in the second edition, 
the idea of throwing his tractate into the shape of a letter? 

(3). From Q. Fr. ll. 1, 23, we may infer that Quintus 
was familiar with the precepts of Epicharmus ; now in 
Comm. 39 we have the words guamobrem ’ Emyappeov tllud 
teneto “nervos atque artus esse sapientie non temere credere,” 
a maxim afterwards quoted by Marcus (Att. I. 19, 8) in its 
Greek and metrical form, 


- s , 2. ~- ~ - 
vape, kal péuvac’ amoreiv’ de0pa ravra Trav poevov. 


(4). In Att. I. 3. 3, Cicero says to Atticus, “ Ocoppaorov 
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mpi giro-mutac (the certain conjecture of Victorius for 
gidoreiac of Med.) affer mihi de libris Quinti fratris :” 
Quintus then had in his library a work which may have 
suggested to him the treatise, or at least aided him mate- 
rially in its execution. 

(5). The whole letter of Marcus to Quintus on the sub- 
ject of the Duties of a Provincial Governor (Q. Fr. I. 1) 
reads as a companion-essay to the Commentariolum ; it 
is a practical expression of the degree to which Marcus 
appreciated the sympathy of his brother at a critical 
time; and probably would never have been written but 
for ‘the Commentariolum, with which it about coincides 
inlength. Moreover, it contains many expressions which 
seem directly to refer to the essay of Quintus; for instance, 
Quod st ut amplissimum nomen consequeremur unus preter 
ceteros adtuvisti (Q. Fr. 1. 1, 43); and again, zdczrco et tua 
longissima quaque epistola maxime delector, et ipse tn scribendo 
sum sepe longior (tbed. 45}. To this be it added, that we 
learn from the letters of Marcus to Quintus fasszm, that 
Marcus habitually in all important affairs sought from his 
younger brother and gratefully acknowledged such practical 
counsels as form the staple of the Commentartolum. Other 
arguments which might be adduced as positive evidence 
for the authorship of Quintus will more fitly fall under the 
answers to Eussner’s objections against the same, which I 
now proceed to consider. 

(1). The first objection of Eussner to the belief in 
Quintus’ authorship is, that the author of the Commen- 
fariolum begins not with the very beginning of Cicero’s 
petttio, in the middle of July, 689 A. Vv. C., when Cicero 
prensandi inttium facere cogitarat tn campo comitits tribu- 
micits (Att. I. 1, 1) but at a considerably later period, when 
his only formidable rivals were Antonius and Catiline. 
Now this circumstance seems to me to point unmistakably 
to an inference directly contrary to that which Eussner 
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draws. Surely the compiler postulated by Eussner would 
have begun from the very beginning, and thus given 
artistic completeness to his Essay; Quintus, on the other 
hand, writing in the beginning of 690, omits the past, for 
which counsel is now unavailing, and addresses himself to 
advise his brother under the circumstances which actually 
surrounded him. 

(2). Again, Eussner argues that Quintus, who had held 
no office but edileship, must have been quite unqualified 
to instruct his brother, who had already distinguished 
himself as pretor, queestor and curule edile. The coinci- 
dences between the Ovatio 1m Toga Candida and the Com- 
mentartolum—coincidences which I fully admit—would, in 
the mind of Eussner, show Marcus in the light of a base 
plagiarist, if Quintus were the author; /ac (says Eussner) 
tam humilis atque abtectt animt fuisse Marcum, hominem 
eloguentissimum, ut quod tpst emendandum esset commen- 
datum fratris opusculum exptlaret. But this rhetoric shows 
an utterly false point of view on the part of Eussner. The 
letter was written by Quintus in order to bring together 
under the view of his brother, and in an organised shape, 
maxims of procedure which were no doubt familiar to him, 
but which it might be convenient to have by him reduced to 
a system, on ut aliquid ex tts novt addisceres, sed ut ea que 
in ve dispersa atque tnfintta viderentur esse, ratione et distri- 
butione sub uno aspectu ponerentur (Comm. 1). This Quintus 
had abundant leisure to do, having just laid down his zdile- 
ship; hec sunt que putavi non melius sctre me quam te, sed 
facilius his tuts occupationrbus colligerein unum locum posse et 
ad te perscripta mittere (Comm. 58). Marcus was at liberty to 
use (as he did in his Oratio in Toga Candida) some vigorous 
expressions taken from his brother’s letter in denunciation 
of his rivals, as much as he was at liberty to act on the 
practical precepts therein enjoined, nor is he open to the 
charge of undue appropriation in the one case more than 
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in the other. Nay more; suppose it to be granted fora 
moment that it would have been a dishonest act to have 
made use in his speech of these expressions found in his 
brother’s letter, not even so would the character of Marcus 
suffer, for we learn from Comm. 58,* that Quintus submitted 
his work to the criticism of Marcus, requesting him to cur- 
tail, enlarge, and modify it as he thought fit, and hinting 
that if it met his brother’s approval, he might publish it as 
a guide to future candidates, though an incomplete one 
(he owns), as having primary reference only to Marcus and 
his election.‘ These expressions, then, in which the Oratzo 
in Toga Candida and the Commentartolum coincide, may have 
been tnserted by Marcus, in accordance with his brother's 
request. 

Astothe unfitness of Quintus to offer counsel to Marcus, 
we need only observe that such unfitness was not felt by 
Marcus. He says afterwards of Quintus, sz ut amplisstmum 
nomen consequeremur unus preter ceteros adiuvtsti (Q. Fr. I. 


1, 43), and in the same letter, guzd enim et precipiam quem 
ego in hoc prasertim genere tntellegam prudentia non esse tn- 
fertorem quam me, usu vero etiam supertorem ? (Q.Fr.1. 1, 18). 
Moreover, all the letters of Marcus to Quintus afford Aasszm 


3 Que tametsi ita sunt scripta ut non 
ad omnes qui honores petant, sed ad te 
proprie et ad hanc petitionem tuam 
valeant, tamen, si quid mutandum esse 
videlitur, aut omnino tollendum, aut 
st quid erit preteritum velim hoc mihi 
dicas. From these words Tydeman 
argues that Quintus cannot have been 
at Rome when he wrote the Commen- 
tariolum, as in that case he would in a 
personal interview have asked his bro- 
ther to criticise his Essay, instead of em- 
bodying the request in the Essay itself. 
Biicheler draws the opposite inference 
because Quintus writes velim hoc mihi 
dicas instead of velim hoc mihi scriba’. 


I agree with Tydeman ; dicere is used 
constantly for a communication made 
by letter. Evussner sees in the absence 
of date and address an argument for 
the fictitious character of the letter. 
So Sergeant Buzfuz maintained that 
it was ‘‘a circumstance in itself suspi- 
cious”? that the second communication 
of Mr. Pickwick to Mrs. Bardell bore 
no date. 

4 So afterwards Quintus requests his 
brother to correct and edit his Annales, 
Q. frater me rogat ut Annales suos 
emendem et edam (Att. II. 16, 4). 
Marcus readily complied with his bro- 
ther’s request. 
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proofs that Marcus sought and found a valuable counsellor 
in Quintus in all the most important of his affairs, and 
fully appreciated his worth as an adviser. Nor did Marcus 
despise his brother’s literary gifts; afterwards, in speak- 
ing of a poem, probably the Aznales, referred to above, 
which Quintus submitted to him, just as he submitted the 
Commentariolum, for correction and revision, the prince 
of stylists did not think it humiliating to say, szne ulla 
mehercule sipwveig loguor ; tibt tstius generis tn scribendo priores 
partes tribuo quam mthit (Q. Fr. 1. 4, 4). In truth, that it 
would be undignified in the great and distinguished Marcus 
to ask or accept literary aid from the humble Quintus, is 
a point of view far more likely to occur to a modern Ger- 
man than to an ancient Roman, especially such a Roman 
as the gentle, refined, and high-minded M. Cicero.° 

(3). The Commentariolum is, according to Eussner, be- 
low the style of Quintus, as described by his brother, and 
unlike the four letters from Quintus found in the corre- 
spondence of Cicero, Fam. XVI. 16, 8, 26,27. But Eussner 
does not allow for the kindliness so strongly characteristic 
of Cicero, which led him to overstate his brother’s merits. 
We have seen above that Marcus pronounces his brother 
superior to himself in poetry. Now it seems to me that 
Cicero’s Aratea, and other poetical fragments, not except- 
ing the much decried O fortunatam, &c., will well bear com- 
parison with the twenty hexameters of Quintus, De Xi. 
stgnis, which may be taken as typical of the poetry of 
Quintus, if the four surviving letters may be looked on as 
sufficient basis for a judgment on his prose style. To meit 
seems that the Commentartolum is worthy of the letters, nor 
does it differ from them in tone and style more than a prac- 
tical treatise cast in an epistolary mould would naturally 
differ from a familiar letter—than the letter of Marcus on 


6 For other expressions of Marcus, _ brother, see Q. Fr. m1. 1., 19, Q. Fr. 111, 
eulogistic of the literary merit of his 6, 7, De Orat. 11. 10. 
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the Duties of a Provincial Governor (Q. Fr. 1. 1) differs from 
his jocular letters of gossip and chit-chat, like some of his let- 
ters to Atticus and to Caelius. 

Eussner and Biicheler greatly exaggerate the imperfec- 
tion of the style of the Commentartolum, though of course 
both it and the letters of Quintus are incomparably below 
the standard of Marcus. Many of these supposed defects 
would pass quite unnoticed if the work had been attri- 
buted to Marcus; indeed many of them can actually be 
paralleled in the writings of the great orator. For in- 
stance, the frequent use of guonzam in the Commentario- 
lum is severely animadverted on by Biicheler and Eussner ; 
this conjunction is used seven times in Q. Fr. I. 1, and 
but eight times in the Commentariolum. That anaphora 
that is so offensive to Biicheler and Eussner in the Com- 
mentartolum passes unnoticed, or is a pleasing figure in 
the hands of Marcus, when he writes nullum le signum, 
nulla pictura, nullum vas, nulla vestis, nullum manct- 
pium, nulla forma cutusquam, nulla pecunta (Q. Fr. I. 1, 8) ; 
and at least half a dozen other instances of anaphora 
may be found in that letter. The writer of the Comment. 
is guilty of vile taste in allowing the v sound to recur 
so often in a sentence (Comment. 54), 1 tot hominum 
cutusque modt vitits versantem vitare offenstonem, vitare 
fabulam, vitare instdias, but Marcus goes unreproved when 
he writes vzx videmur summam vituperationem posse vitare, 
(Q. Fr. 1. 1, 41). Again, the frequent use of the phrases 
cura ut, cogita ut, fac ut, is condemned in the Comment., but 
passes unnoticed in Q. Fr.1.1. In both letters these phrases 
occur with unusual frequency, but this is because both 
letters are didactic expositions addressed to a single in- 
dividual. But all through what would be called happy 
boldness in Marcus is tasteless affectation in Quintus. 


What in the Consuls but a choleric word, 
That in the Aedile is flat blasphemy. 
E 
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Eussner even ascribes a post-Ciceronian origin to the 
Commentartolum, because we find suffragatorius Gmak spn- 
pévov. Not to mention dra€ cipnuéva in Marcus, we have 
only to turn to one of the four admittedly genuine letters 
of Quintus to find dzsswavzabor. If in four short letters we 
find a Gra cipnutvov, we need not be startled at finding 
another in an essay about ten times as long as the four 
letters together. 

(4). The Comment. does not reflect the character of 
Quintus, as described by Marcus. We find no traces of 
the zvacundia, which was his besetting sin. This, in my 
mind, strongly dzsproves the authorship of Eussner’s sup- 
posed compiler, who would most certainly have attempted 
to make his work seem an authentic letter by introducing 
some traits or expressions in keeping with the character of 
Quintus, as described by his brother in many places, and 
especially in that very letter which was supposed to be one 
of the sources of the compiler’s cenfo, namely, the letter 
(Q. Fr. I. 1) on the Duties of a Provincial Governor. Here 
I may observe that Eussner was unfortunate in selecting 
the works of Marcus from which was patched up the forged 
letter. Among them, it will be remembered was the Orato 
pro Murena, which (as we shall see) in Eussner’s opinion 
the compiler must have studied very closely. Now in this 
speech (Or. pro Mur., 30) Cicero expressly says, cum duae 
essent artes que potuerunt locare homines tn amplisstmo gradu 
dignitatis, una tmperatorts, altera oratorts. Is it not strange 
that though in this speech, so closely studied by the 
compiler, it is laid down that there are two roads to the 
highest office, military distinction and forensic preémi- 
nence, yet he should have dwelt on the latter alone in the 
Commentariolum, and completely passed over the former? 

These are the adminzcula of Eussner’s argument, which 
mainly rests on the supposed plagiarisms in the Com- 
mentartolum, not only from the Orat. im Tog. Cand., but 
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from the Ovatt. pro Plancto and pro Murena, and from 
Q. Fr. I. 1,—plagiarisms which in his opinion show the 
treatise to be a mere piece of patchwork from the writings 
of M. Cicero. 

I shall now point out the remarkable coincidences be- 
tween the Commentariolum and the Oratto in Toga Candida, 
and then examine the grounds on which the author of the 
Commentartolum is deemed by Eussner to have availed 
himself not only of the Ovatto 1m Toga Candida in framing 
his literary forgery, but also of the Letter of Marcus to 
Quintus on the Duties of a Provincial Governor, the Oratzo 
pro Murena, and the Oratio pro Plancio. The coincidences 
between the Comment. and the Or. 7x Toga Candida‘ are 
found only in the part of. the Comment. which deals with 
the denunciation of Cicero’s rivals. These are as follows :— 


Writing of Antonius, Quintus says— 


(a). Vocem audivimus iurantis se Romae iudicio aequo cum 
homine Graeco certare non posse. (Comm. 8.) 


Of the same, Marcus says— 


(a). In sua civitate cum peregrino negavit se iudicio aequo cer- 
tare posse. (Orat. in Tog. Cand.) 


In describing the murder of Marius Gratidianus by Ca- 
tiline, Quintus says— 
(b). Quid ego nunc dicam petere eum consulatum qui hominem 


carissimum populo Romano, M. Marium, inspectante populo Ro- 
mano . . . occiderit . . . collum secuerit. (Comm. 10.) 


Marcus says of the same deed— 


(4). Populum vero, quum, inspectante populo, collum secuerit 
hominis maxime popularis, quanti faceret ostendit. (Or. t Tog. 
Cand.) 


6 It may be useful here to observe  mentariolum, and seems not to have 
that Asconius never mentionsthe Com- _ been aware of its existence. 


E2 
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Again Quintus— 


(c). Vivo spiranti collum gladio sua dextera secuerit, . . 
caput sua manu tulerit. (Comm. 10.) 


Marcus— 


(c). Quod caput etiam tum plenum animae et spiritus . . . 
nibus ipse suis detulit. (Or. in Zog. Cand.) 


In touching on the incest of Catiline with Fabia, a Vestal 
virgin, Quintus says— 

(d). Qui nullum in locum tam sanctum et tam religiosum ac- 
cessit, in quo non, etiam si alia culpa non esset, tamen ex sua 
nequitia dedecoris suspicionem relinqueret. (Comm. 10.) 


Marcus— 


(d). Cum ita vixisti ut non esset locus tam sanctus quo non 
adventus tuus, etiam cum culpa nulla subesset, crimen adferret. 


Quintus, in speaking of the chances of the election of 
Antonius and Catiline, says— 

(e). Quis enim reperiri potest tam improbus civis qui velit uno 
suffragio duas in rempublicam sicas destringere. (Comm. 12.) 


Marcus— 
(e). Qui posteaquam illo ut conati erant Hispaniensi pugiun- 
culo nervos incidere civium Romanorum non poterant; duas uno 


tempore conantur in Rempublicam sicas destringere. (Or. im Tog. 
Cand.) 


In addition to these remarkable coincidences of expres- 
sion, we find a marked coincidence of treatment; we learn 
from Asconius that in denouncing Catiline, Marcus dwelt 
on his having put to death certain Roman knights, espe- 
cially Q. Caecilius; adverted to his profligacies, his malver- 
sation of Africa, the depositions at the trial, and the verdict; 
and we learn that he upbraided Antonius with the public 
sale of his goods: now all these topics find place, and inthe 
same order, in the Commentariolum. But, of course, coinci- 
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dence of treatment might be accidental ; not so the remark- 
able coincidences of expression just adduced. We may 
observe, too, how Marcus, in adopting the topic or the 
expression of his brother, adds some additional force or 
point to the words adopted. This is especially observable 
in(d) and (e), while in (d) the same subject is treated by each 
writer exactly as befits the case of each. The allusion in 
the passage is to the case of Fabia, a Vestal, who was ac- 
cused of an intrigue with Catiline, tried for unchastity, and 
acquitted. This Fabia was the sister of Terentia, the wife 
of Marcus, and Terentia took refuge with her afterwards in 
the Temple of Vesta when Cicero fled from Rome (Fam. 
XIV. 2.2). It is this connexion with his own family that 
makes Marcus careful to add efzam cum culpa nulla subesset; 
Quintus, in the words e¢zam st alia culpa non esset, does not 
quite so emphatically acquit Fabia. 

In the face of these remarkable coincidences, it is 
strange that Eussner should persuade himself that he has 
made out his case that the pseudo-Quintus had availed 
himself of the Oratt. pro Murena and pro Plancio. The sub- 
joined list will (I think) at once show that in no single case 
of those quoted by Eussner is there any greater resemblance 
of phraseology than would naturally be found in two con- 
temporary writers treating of a kindred topic, except per- 
haps in (d), where it is quite possible that Marcus availed 
himself of a reminiscence of his brother’s Essay which he 
had, perhaps, been editing very recently ; while in some 
instances, ¢. g. in (g), it is an insult to the intelligence of 
his readers that Eussner should quote a sentence as a 
plagiarism because it has a verb or a construction in com- 
mon with another sentence. 

(a). Or. p. Mur. 11, 24, gravis ettam tla est et plena dignit- 
latis dicendi facultas, quae saepe valutt in consule deligendo: 
Comm. I. 3 nominis novitatem dicendt gloria maxime suble- 
vabis. semper ea res plurimum dignitatis habutt.—(b). p. Mur. 
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17, 36 mehel est encertius vulgo, nihil obscurtus voluntate ho- 
minum, nihil fallactus ratione tota comitiorum : Comm. xiv 
54 Roma est civitas ex nationum conventu constituta, in qua 
multae tnstdiae, multa fallacta, multa in omni genere vitia 
versantur.—(c). p. Mur. 18, 37 ambae (res) tm consulatu My- 
renae profuerunt: una, exspectatio munerts, quae et rumore 
nonnullo et studits sermontbusque competitorum creverat : 
Comm. XIII 50 seguitur ut de rumore dicendum sit, cut 
maxime serviendum est.—(d). p. Mur. 21, 43 mescto guo pacto 
semper hoc fit, neque tn uno aut altero animadversum est, sed 
zam in pluribus: simul atque candidatus accusationem medt- 
tart visus est, ut honorem desperasse videatur : Comm. XIV 56 
atque haec tta nolo te tllis proponere, ut videare accusationem 
zam meditart, set ut hoc terrore facilius hoc tpsum quod agis 
consequare.—(e). p. Mur. 21, 44 petitorem ego, praesertim con- 
sulatus, magna spe, magno animo, magnts coptis et tn forum 
et in campum deduct volo :—praesertim cum—ex vultu candt- 
datorum contecturam faciant, quantum quisque animi et 
facultatis habere videatur : Comm. 1X 34 et guontam assecta- 
trons mentio facta est, id quogue curandum est, ut cotidiana 
cutusque generis et ordints et aetatis utare. nam ex ca ipsa 
copia contectura fiert poterit, quantum sis tn ipso campo 
virium ac facultatis habiturus.—(/f). p. Mur. 23, 47 graviter 
homines honesti atque in suts vicinttatibus et munictpiis gra- 
trost tulerunt : Comm. VI 24 sunt enim quidam homines in suts 
vicinitatibus et municipits gratiost.—(g). p. Mur. 24, 48 cum 
tu populum Romanum in eum metum adduxisti: Comm. VI 
23 adducenda amucttia in spem.—(h). p. Mur. 25, 50 vim denun- 
tiabat, ret publicae minabatur. quibus rebus qui timor bonis 
omnibus tniectus sit quantaque desperatio ret publicae, si tlle 
(consul) factus esset, nolite a me commonert velle: Comm. 
XII 53 spes ret publicae bona de te sit et honesta opinto. ne 
tamen in petendo res publica capessenda est.—(z). p. Mur. 33, 
69 prope de nocte ex tltima saepe urbe deductum ventre : 
Comm. XII 49 uf de nocte domus compleatur.—(7). p. Mur. 
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33, 69 omtto clientes, vicinos, tribules: Comm. V 17 tum ut 
tribules, ut vicint, ut clientes—(k). p. Mur. 34, 70 homines 
tenues unum habent tn nostrum ordinem aut promerendi aut 
referendt benefictt locum, hanc in nostris petitionibus operam 
atque adsectationem: Comm. vV 19 profecto hi omnes et spe 
religuorum tuorum offictorum et recentibus benefictts ad stu- 
dium navandum excitabuntur. VIII 31 st vero etiam praestdt 
se aliquid stbi constituere putant, non amittunt occastonem 
promerendt.—(Z). p. Mur. 34, 70 neque entm fiert potest neque 
postulandum est a nobis aut ab equitibus Romanis, ut suos 
necessartos candidatus adsectentur totos dies: tenutorum amt- 
corum et non occupatorum est tsta asstduttas : Comm. IX 37 
ab ts plane hoc munus exigito, qui per aetatem ac negotium 
poterunt, ipst tecum ut asstdut sint, qui tpst sectart non pote- 
runt, suos necessartos tn hoc munere constituant.—(m). p. Mur. 
34) 71 seme cos, gut omnia a nobis sperant, habere tpsos quoque 
aliquid, quod nobis tribuere possint: Comm. VI 21 rogandt 
sunt atque etiam in hanc opinionem adducendt, ut qui adhuc 
nobis obligat: fuerint, 1s vicessim nos obligart posse videamur. 
—(n). p. Mur. 36, 77 ~am st nomine appellart abs te cives tuos 
honestum est, turpe est cos notiores esse servo tuo quam tibet : 
Comm. VII 28 zam qué inctpiat Antonius homines adtungere 
aique tnvitare ad amicitiam, quos per se suo nomine appellare 
non posstt ?—(0). p. Mur. 36, 77 ec candidatis tsta benignitas 
adimenda est, quae liberalttatem magis significat quam largt- 
tionem : Comm. XI 44 bentgnitas autem late patet: est in re 
Samiliarz. 

Subjoined are the supposed plagiarisms from Q. Fr. 1. 1. 
(c), (@), (2), (2), (A), and (g) are particularly strange speci- 
mens of coincidence. 

(2) Ep. ad Q. Fr.11, 1 Etse non dubttabam,—tamen exts- 
timavt: Comm. 1, 1 Zést cbt omnia suppetunt,—tamen— 
sum arbitratus.—(b) Ep. 1 6 gut aut, quod publicant sunt, nos 
summa necessitudine attingunt, aut, quod tta negotiantur, ut 
locupletes sint, nostri consulatus beneficto se incolumes for- 
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tunas habere arbitrantur: Comm. XIII 53 (wu extstiment) 
equites et virt bont ac locupletes ex vita acta te studiosum otit 
ac rerum tranquillarum—futurum.—(c) Ep. 2,7 cutus natura 
talis est, ut—videatur moderata esse potuisse: Comm. I g 
cum semper natura tum etiam actate tam quietum.—(d) Ep. 3, 
10 mam guid ego de Gratidio dicam? Comm. III 10 guid ego 
nunc dicam ?—(e) Ep. 4, 12 sed habes eos tecum, quos possts 
recte factentes factle diligere : Comm. VIII 33 detnde habeto 
tecum ex tuventute optimum quemque.—(f) Ep. 4, 14 sed si 
quis est, tn quo tam offenderis, de quo aliquid senserts: 
Comm. IX 35 s¢ eum, quid tibe promiserit, audierts fucum ut 
dicitur facere aut senseris.—(g) Ep. 5, 15 frons, ocult, vultus 
persaepe mentiuntur, oratio vero saepissime: Comm. XI 42 
rons et vultus et sermo ad eorum, quoscumque convenerit, 
sensum et voluntatem commutandus et accommodandus est.— 
(kA) Ep. 5, 15 te autem, alienum hominem, ament ex animo ? 
Comm. Iv 13 st gut admodum te amant; V 18 ex anitmo— 
tut studtost.—{z) Ep. 5, 16 et tnvident non nostris solum, 
verum etiam suis: Comm. IV 14 guam multi tnvidi sint.— 
(7) Ep. 6, 18 gutd enim et praecipiam, quem ego in hoc prae- 
sertim genere intelligam prudentia non esse tnfertorem quam 
me ? Comm. XIv 58 haec sunt, quae putavi non melius scire 
me quam te, set facilius his tuts occupationtbus colligere unum 
tn locum posse.—(k) Ep. 6, 19 tm tanto imperio, tam depra- 
vatis moribus : Comm. XIV 54 7” tot hominum cutusque modt 
vitits tantisque.—(Z) Ep. 11, 32 guebus (publicants) st adver- 
samur, ordinem de nobis optime merttum— : Comm. I 3 hades 
enim—omnes publicanos, totum fere equestrem ordinem.— 
(m) Ep. 12, 35 sed et ab 11s,—qut tibt omnta debent, hoc petas: 
Comm. IX 37 gut autem tibi debent, ab ts plane hoc munus 
exigtto.—(n) Ep. 12, 36 at ea guidem—non ut te instituerem, 
scripst: Comm.1 1 non sum alienum arbitratus ad te per- 
scribere—non ut aliquid ex his novi addtsceres.—(o) Ep. 13, 37 
guare tllud non suspiciam, ut, quae de tracundta dict solent a 
doctissimis hominibus, ea nunc tibt exponam ; —tllud —: 
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Comm. X 39 on est hutus temporis perpetua tlla de hoc 
genere disputatro, guibus rebus bentvolus et simulator dituds- 
cari posstt ; tantum est hutus temports—.—({p) Ep. 13, 37 
practermittendum esse non puto: Comm. Il 10 mtht non 
practermittendum videtur.—(q) Ep. 13, 38 uthil—te fiert posse 
tucundtus: Comm. V 16 carum et tucundum esse maxime 
prodest. 

The Orat. pro Plancio Eussner omits to examine in de- 
tail ‘cum non tta multi loct cum Commentariolo consentiant.” 
I fancy it would be easy to construct a large list of coinci- 
dences as close as those cited from Q. Fr. I. 1, and the 
Orat. pro Murena. 

So much for Eussner’s attempt to disprove the authorship 
of Quintus. If coincidences such as those which he adduces 
were really sufficient basis for such a theory, I should have 
very little hesitation in undertaking to prove that Macau- 
lay’s Essays were the work (let us say) of Mr. Gladstone. 
But what would be a sufficient ground on which to base 
the disproof of the authorship of Quintus? It would be 
sufficient to point to some event mentioned in the Essay 
which occurred after the death of Quintus, or to show that 
ignorance is betrayed of some fact of which Quintus must 
have been cognisant. No attempt has been made to allege 
the existence of any allusion in the Letter to any event 
subsequent to the time of Quintus. On one point, how- 
ever, Eussner has attempted to fix an inaccuracy on the 
author of the Commentariolum. Nam hoc brennto (says Quin- 
tus), guattuor sodalitates hominum ad ambitionem gratiosts- 
simorum tibt obligasti, C. Fundanit, Q. Gallit, C. Corneliz, 
C. Orchivit’ (Comm. 19). On the words of Cicero, alter 
induxtt eum quem potuit ut repente gladiatores populo non 
debitos polliceretur (Orat. in Tog. Cand.), Asconius has this 
note: Q. Gallium, quem postea reum ambitus defendit, stg- 
nificare videtur. Hic enim, cum esset praeturae candidatus, 
quod in aedtiitate quam ante annum gesserat, bestias non 
habuerat, dedit gladiatorium sub titulo patrt se id dare. Asco- 
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nius therefore places the trial of Q. Gallius subsequent 
(postea) to the Oratio in Toga Candida, therefore in A. Vv. ¢, 
690, at the earliest; on the other hand, the author of the 
Commentartolum (as understood by Biicheler and Eussner) 
places the trial two years back, that is, in A. V. C. 688, 
Now, be it remarked in the first place, that it is by no 
means necessary that we should understand hoc dzennzo to 
mean fwo years ago; the words might as well mean that all 
these trials by which Marcus had won so much influence 
had occurred zz the course of the last two years. But even 
granting that hoc dzennio should be understood to mean 
two years ago, there is not the least ground for charging 
Quintus with inaccuracy. Quintus is probably right, and 
Asconius wrong. Such is the view of Biicheler, who shows 
that, in the matter of the gladiators at least, Asconius has 
blundered, in ascribing to Gallius what was the act of 
Catiline, as we know from the distinct testimony of Cicero 
himself. If, then, Asconius erred about the gladiators, 
may he not have erred about the date of the trial of Gal- 
lius? Biicheler says yes; Eussner says zo; but Eussner 
offers no reason for his belief, but will not give up the only 
inaccuracy which he has ventured to allege against his 
fancied compiler, who, writing at least ten years after the 
time of Cicero’s candidature, has not (if this allegation be 
abandoned) incurred even the suspicion of a mistake. 

In my opinion, therefore, the Commentariolum petitionts 
was written about the beginning of 690 A. v.C.; the author 
was Q. Cicero; it was intended primarily to be of practical 
service to M. Cicero in his candidature, but the author 
hoped that after it had undergone the revision of his emi- 
nent brother it might be deemed to have a substantive 
value as a manual of electioneering tactics. Whether 
Marcus ever actually did undertake the work of revising 
his brother’s Essay, we cannot be certain. We know that 
in the case of the Annales Marcus promptly complied with 
a like request, ego ¢e libenter, ut rogas, quibus rebus vis adtu- 
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gobo, et tibt versus guos rogas, yAaix’ cic ADhvac, mittam (Q. 
Fr. 1. 15, 4). On the other hand, we see that the Essay 
still labours under that incompleteness which its author 
owns, t/a sunt scripta ut non ad omnes qut honores petant, sed 
ad te proprie et ac! hanc tuam)petitionem valeant (Comm. 88) ; 
Marcus, however, would hardly have employed his editorial 
authority in divesting the Letter of its primary and special 
application to his glorious consulship. The Letter did not, 
probably, find its way into the earliest collections of the 
correspondence of Cicero made immediately after his death, 
for Asconius seems to have been ignorant of the existence guew ted fasten ft 
of the Commentariolum,A But in no case should the Com- fem Ve op vl; 
mentariolum supply any materials to the detractors of / Orreapructuet | 
Cicero. If the greatest of Roman orators availed himself .v 7” 7 
of the topics and expressions of his undistinguished brother, 4 
he only took that which was offered for his acceptance, and 

which he enhanced tenfold by his approval. Nor is there 

any ground whatever for supposing that he ever contem- 

plated alienating from his brother any of the Aj«vAo of his 

Essay. The three or four purpurez pannz were recognised as 

belonging to the literary wardrobe of Quintus when the 

Essay appeared (whether edited or not by his brother), and 

no doubt took on an added colour in the eyes of Rome, if it 

was remembered that the great Marcus had deigned to 

flaunt them in the faces of his rivals. Nor must we forget 

that there is still another view to be taken about these pas- 

sages common to Marcus and Quintus. It is quite possible 

that these are the thunders forged by Marcus, and made 

over to the hand of Quintus—that Marcus, far from alienat- 

ing from Quintus the children of his brain, rather brought 

out from his own copious stores some bright apparel to set 

off his brother’s little bantling in the‘eyes of his country- 

men. 
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ON THE DATE OF THE CAPTURE OF MYCEN& 
BY THE ARGIVES. 


O one seems to have found any difficulty in the state- 
ment of Diodorus, which Pausanias repeats, that the 
town of Mycene \ was destroyed by the people of Argos 
after the Persian Wars, though I fancy most scholars, when 
they first come to attend to it, are surprised that the 
ancient city of Mycenez should have lasted so long in close 
neighbourhood to Argos, and made so little figure in Greek 
history. I suppose any doubt of this kind is allayed by 
the recollection that Herodotus mentions eighty Myce- 
nzans as having joined the Greeks at Thermopylae, and 
that he also enumerates both Tirynthians and Mycenzans 
among the cities or tribes of Greeks which were inscribed 
on the pedestal of the tripod at Delphi as joining in the 
repulse of the Persians. The actual pedestal at Constan- 
tinople confirms him, for we read in the list Muxavec, and 
thus the existence of Mycenzans up to the year 470 B.C. 
isbeyond all doubt. 
I have, nevertheless, grave suspicions whether either 
* historian has given us a true account of the matter, and 
therefore propose the following hypothesis, to invite dis- 
cussion. If I have overlooked any decisive evidence, I 
hope it will be put forth in refutation of my conjecture. I 
will first quote all Pausanias’ statements on the point, but 
will group them into two classes, irrespective of their order, 
for the sake of more convenient discussion :— 


Il. 15, 4. 


éyw 88 airiay re ypayw Tod oixurpod, kai d: Hvtwa mpdpacw ‘Apyeto 
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Muxyvaious torepov dvéorncav. 16,5. Muxyvas 8% ’Apyeior xabeidov 
ind Qydorvrias. Hovyalévrwvy yap tov ’A. Kata tiv émvotpareiav Tov 
Mydov, Muxnvato. méurovow els @epporidas dySojxovra dvdpas ot 
Aaxedaipovios perécxov rod épyou [inaccurate]. rotro qveyké oguow 
Bebpov wapogivay "Apyeiovs. 

Then follows the famous passage about the ruins, and 


about the tombs of Agamemnon and his party, which 
M. Schliemann has brought into such fresh notoriety. 


V. 23, 2. 

[In the list of cities inscribed on the monument of the 
victory over the Persians, which Pausanias saw at Olympia, 
and which appears not to have been an exact duplicate 
of that at Delphi. ] 


éx 82 xdpas tis "Apyeias TiptvOcor, dar. 8& pdvor Bouwirwy, kai 


, a 
Apyeiwv of Muxivas éxovres. 3. TovTwv trav wédewy Tocaide Hoav é¢* 


jpav epnpor. Moxnvator pev cai TipivOcor tov Mydixiv torepov éyévovro 
imo ’A. dvdorarot. 


VII. 25, 5. 

Muxnvaios yap Td pev reixos ddGvar Kata 7d loxupov otk édivaro 
ims A. (érere(yioro yap xara taira [this is not accurate] r@ é& 
Tipwt id trav KuxAdrwv xadovpévwv) xara dvdyxynv S¢ éxAeirover 
M. tiv rodw érrerdvrov odds Tov ortiwv, Kai GAXol pév tives és 
Krewvas droxwpivow é& abrav, rod Synuod 5& wA€ov pev 7) quo és 
Maxedoviay xatadevyovow map’ "Adé~avdpov, 6 Mapddnos 6 TwBpvov 
tiv dyyeNlav ériotevoey és “AOnvaiovs dmrayyeiAa’ 6 Sé dAXos Sijyos 
ddixovro és tHv Kepivecav, xal és ta erecta éyévero émihaverrép a dia 
Thy ovvoiknow tov Mux. 

Nothing seems more precise than this. Pausanias was 
evidently quite sure of his facts, though one of them—the 
participation of the Mycenzans in the battle of Ther- 
mopyle—was certainly wrong according to Herodotus, 
They went there, indeed, but retired with the other Greeks, 
who left the Spartans and Thespians with Leonidas. Apart 
from this, it seems, then, that the Argives were so jealous 
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of the fame of Mycenz on account of this glorious battle 
(at which Mycenzans never fought), that they undertook 
the siege of the great Cyclopean fort, and having starved 
out;the population of the place, which they could not storm, 
they drove them out of the land to Kleone, Kerynea, and 
to Macedonia. The same lot befell the Tirynthians for the 
same reason, though Pausanias adds no details about the 
siege of their equally wonderful fort, which excited his 
loudest admiration. 

Herodotus corroborates the participation of Mycene 
and Tiryns in the Persian War, and says they together 
furnished four hundred men to the army of the Greeks, 
which fought at Platea. He is perfectly silent as to the 
consequences of this act. 


Let us now examine a very different passage. 

VIII. 27, I. 

awidOov 5 trip icxtos és airi [sc. tv Meyadjy rodw] of 
’"Apxades, dre Kal “Apyeious émurrdpevor Ta pev ere radaudrepa povov ob 
Kata play hpépav éxdornv xivdvvevovras td Aaxedapoviwy mapacriva 
TO Todepy’ Eres b¢ dvOpwruv rAHOE 7d "Apyos exnvénoav, kaTradvoartes 
TipyvOa Kai “Youds te wai Opveds cai Muxjvas cai Mide‘ay kai ei 84 7 
GAAo réducpa ovK dkiddoyov ev tH "ApyoAibe hv, Ta Te dd Aak, ddeéo- 
repa Tois Apy. imdpxovta, Kal dua és Tovs meproixous toxuv yevomerqy 
auTolLs. 

This passage is corroborated by II. 25, 6 and 8, in which 
the destruction of Ornee and of Tiryns are mentioned in 
the same way. Thus, in § 8, avéornoay & Kai TipurBioue 
’Apy., suvvixove mpoodaety wai ro A. tmavénoa OeXjoavtec. 

This account appears not only inconsistent with the 
former, but contradictory to it. There, the inhabitants of 
Mycene are expelled, and added to the strength of other 
cities; here, the special reason of the dispute is to secure 
more citizens for Argos, and to increase and consolidate its 
power. Anyone who considers the conditions of the ques- 
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tion for one moment will not hesitate to prefer this latter— 
a sound political view—to the sentimental story about 
Argive jealousy. The ovvokopude of the Argive territory 
was like that of Thebes, of Athens, and of Megalopolis ; and 
there can be no doubt that the importance of Argos in 
Greek history was wholly due to its early success in this 
most difficult and unpopular revolution. 

But is it possible that it took place after the Persian 
Wars? Ithink not. In the face of the patriotic conduct 
of Tiryns and Mycenz, and at the moment of Argos’ 
greatest national unpopularity, any such attempt to destroy 
free Greek cities would have brought down the vengeance 
of all Greece. Moreover, early historians are silent about 
it, Herodotus and Thucydides never allude to it. What 
is still more remarkable, the contemporary Aischylus, 
though composing plays which ought to have had their 
scene laid at Mycene, never once mentions Mycena, and 
transfers the palace of Agamemnon to Argos.' If the more 
ancient city, whose inhabitants had fought with him in the 
great Persian struggle, had only lost its independence in 
his mature age, is such a curious ignorance on his part 
conceivable? I think, then, that the ovvom«i:oudg of the 
Argive territory must have taken place long before, and 
that Pausanias was misled by the monuments of the Persian 
War to transfer it to an impossible period. 

If we look back into earlier history, and consider at 
what time Argos was daily expecting an attack from 
Sparta, and found it necessary to strengthen its power, I 
think the most natural period will be not immediately after 


1 This mistake seems to have been 
noted by critics of an early date, for 
both Sophocles and Euripides mention 
and distinguish the two cities, though 
they seem to confuse the inhabitants. 
I was unable, when on the spot, to 
make out the picture suggested at the 


opening of Sophocles’ Electra, which 
seems, as it were, drawn on the spot, 
but is more probably a fancy sketch. 
But Mycenz is very prominent in it. 
Sophocles even wrote a play called 


Mouxnvara. 
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the Persian, but immediately after the Messenian Wars, 
that is, the second Messenian War, which was concluded in 
66% Ol. 29. According to our revised chronology, the develop- 
ment of Phidon’s power at Argos must be placed close to 
this time, and it was probably the twenty-eighth Ol. which 
he celebrated with the Pisatans at Olympia to the exclu- 
sion of the Eleans. Of course the Spartans were bound 
to interfere, but the Messenian War must have greatly 
hampered their vigour. When this war was over, and 
Sparta had acquired new territory and prestige, the Argives 
must have expected that they would be the first to suffer, 
Hence I attribute to Phidon, and to his policy, the consoli- 
dation of all the smaller towns in Argos, and perhaps this 
-may have been the secret of his greatness. 

But how then is the existence of Tiryns and Mycene dur- 
ing the Persian War to be explained? I suppose that these 
towns, though conquered, and their gods transferred to 
Argos, nevertheless continued to exist as x@pac or villages, 
but inhabited by Argive citizens, and that accordingly these 
descendants of the old inhabitants, who took the patriotic 
side, and had not forgotten their history, joined the Hel- 
lenic army under these obsolete names, which the nation 
was glad to sanction as a slight to the neutral Argives.’ 
The very small number of men they were able to muster 
(80 from Mycenz at Thermopyle, 400 from Mycene and 
Argos together at Platza) strongly corroborates this view; 
for in that day the smallest Greek towns had a consider- 
able armed population—Platza, for example, had 600. 
It is very likely that the Argives were nettled at this con- 
duct, and determined to efface these places altogether; and 
this change, which was very unimportant, as the real ovvo- 
xisude had been long accomplished, attracted no notice at 
the time, but gave rise afterwards to a distortion of history. 


2 Of course they need not have come __ been exiles, who came together under 
directly from Mycenz, but may have _ the name of their old city. 
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I will quote, in conclusion, what seems to me a parallel 
case. Pausanias says (IV. 27, 10), that the Minyz of Or- 
chomenus were expelled by the Thebans after the battle of 
Leutra. We know very well that the power of Orchomenus 
was gone long before, but the increased strength of Thebes, 
and some offence on the part of the subject city during the 
struggle with Sparta, determined its complete extinction 
by the Thebans. But this was no great siege or subjuga- 
tion of a free city. That had been done by the Thebans 
long before. So I believe the capture of the great fort at 
Mycenz probably occurred long before the Persian Wars. 

The explicit passage in Diodorus (xi. 65), which seems 
at first sight a conclusive corroboration of the ordinary 
view, only strengthens my conviction that it is wrong. 
Diodorus is precise about the date. He says that in the 
78th Ol. (468-4), while the Spartans were in great trouble 
on account of a destructive earthquake and rising of the 
Helots and Messenians, the Argives took the opportunity 
of attacking Mycene. But they did so because Mycenze 
alone of the cities in their territory would not submit to 
them. This distinctly asserts that all the other towns, such 
as Tiryns and Midea, had been formerly subdued, and con- 
tradicts Pausanias. Diodorus then enumerates the various 
claims of Mycenz to old privileges about the Heraeon and 
the Nemean Games, and adds what Pausanias says about 
their joining the Greeks at Thermopyle, alone among the 
Argive cities. The share taken by Tiryns with Mycene at 
Plateea seems unknown to both authors. But after long 
waiting for an opportunity, the Argives now collected a 
considerable force from Argos and the allied cities, and 
made war upon Mycenz—-upon Mycene, which was only | 
able, jointly with Tiryns, to supply 400 men at Platza, and 
which, when unaided, sent 60 men to Thermopyle! The 
Argives first defeated them in battle, and then besieged 


the fortress, which, after some time, through lack of de- 
F 
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fenders (which is indeed credible), they stormed. Here 
again Pausanias is contradicted. Diodorus concludes with 
stating that they ezs/aved the Mycenezans, consecrating a 
tenth of the spoil, and levelled the town with the ground, 
I think my theory is perfectly consistent with the criti- 
cal residue which may be extracted from this passage. It 
is probably true that the Argives chose the opportunity of 
a Messenian war to make this conquest, but it was the 
second, not the third, Messenian war. It is probably true— 
nay, I should say certainly true—that they levelled Myce- 
nz with the ground in the 78th Ol.; but this was not their 
first conquest of it. If they enslaved the then inhabitants, 
this harsh measure was probably by way of punishment for 
the impertinence of a subject town in sending an indepen- 
dent contingent to a war in which the sovereign city had 
i determined to maintain a strict neutrality. That the facts 
related by Diodorus should have caused no general com- 
ment throughout Greece, or that no echo of it should have 
reached us, seems to me almost incredible. There is a pos- 
sible corroboration of Diodorus’ statement that Mycene 
was the last conquered of the subject cities in the Homeric 
Catalogue, where Tiryns is mentioned as already subject 
to Argos, while Mycene is the capital of Agamemnon. 
But even when that Catalogue was compiled, Argos had 
conquered all the seaboard of the Argolic peninsula, and 
Mycene lies at the extreme south of the territory (chiefly 
Corinthian and Sicyonic) which is assigned to Agamemnon. 
Possibly the traditions were still too strong for the poet to 
make Mycene subject to Argos, but he plainly denies any 
hegemony of Mycene over the Argive plain. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF FRONTO AND 
M. AURELIUS. 


HE year 1815, amidst the absorbing excitement of its 
political and military events, witnessed a singular 
instance of a literary resurrection. A rumour had become 
rife that Cardinal Angelo Mai, then an official of the Am- 
brosian library at Milan, had made what was expected to 
prove a most important discovery, and was about to issue 
from the press, in two volumes, the literary remains of 
Fronto, including correspondence between that rhetorician 
and no fewer than three of the Czsars who wore the purple 
during his long lifetime. Among the scholars of Germany 
immense interest was excited by this intelligence. It was 
remembered what light the letters of Pliny had thrown ona 
preceding age; anda wealth of illustration of the same sort 
was expected in the African master of the second century. 
Little enough had hitherto been known of Fronto: but 
complimentary allusions to his writings existed in the 
Latin grammarians: Minucius Felix had preserved a highly 
appreciated fragment of an unsparing onslaught on the 
Christian Church; another had praised his style for its 
sucettas, a third for its Jompa : Eumenius had epigrammati- 
cally hailed in him Romane cloquentie non secundum sed 
alterum decus: and (weightiest testimony of all) the noble 
Aurelius had assigned him a niche in the gallery of wor- 
thies immortalised in the first book of his A/edz¢ations. 

But this highly-wrought expectation was doomed to dis- 
appointment. Two causes may be assigned. The garb in 
which Fronto was first presented to modern readers was 

F2 
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disorderly to the last degree. So careless had been the 
editorial supervision of Mai, that his edition was hailed 
by the savants of Germany with a perfect chorus of disap- 
probation. We hear indeed an occasional sentence urging 
the excuse of extenuating circumstances, and not without 
reason. The palimpsest which had originally contained the 
remains of Fronto along with parts of Symmachus, Pliny’s 
Panegyric, and certain scholia on Cicero, was covered 
with an account of the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon. 
The pages were fragmentary and disarranged. Even after 
the application of strong chemical agents, the writing was. 
barely legible. But Mai, growing tired of telling—to use 
a phrase of Conington’s—both the “dream and its interpre- 
tation,” presently committed the task of consulting the MS. 
to a subordinate ; and shortly afterwards, being appointed 
Librarian of the Vatican, betook himself to Rome. Ger- 
many, however, was on the watch. Even before Mai’s 
volumes had appeared, three notable men—Niebuhr, Butt- 
mann, and Heindorf—formed the design of re-editing the 
work, should it prove of any value. In this respect indeed 
their hopes were extravagantly high; and it is almost 
amusing to read the tale of their disappointment in Nie- 
buhr’s preface. Fronto was so far from being a second 
Cicero! Even scraps of fresh information could be gleaned 
from him in such small quantities! Presently, however, 
the clouded brows of the three collaborateurs relaxed into a 
smile—guercla in risum soluta est, says their chief—and 
they resolved, though Fronto might not prove all that they 
had fondly dreamed, at least to present him to the public in 
as intelligible a form as might be. But haste was necessary, 
that the book might be ready for the great annual fair 
at Leipsic in 1816. Not long afterwards Mai discovered 
in the Vatican Library another piece of the same palimp- 
sest, making in all 286 pages. Incorporating many of the 
results to which Niebuhr had been led by the insight of 
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genius, he brought out all in a new edition at Rome in 
1823. At this the wrath of Germany again exploded. Not 
only had the Cardinal printed Niebuhr’s conjectures as 
actual readings authorised by the MS., without any notifi- 
cation to the reader, but even adopted visionary corrections 
of theirs which had no other foundation than his own ori- 
ginal mistakes: thus producing a confusion twice con- 
founded. Though individual passages in large numbers 
were emended by various critics, no fresh collation of the 
palimpsest was attempted till 1867. A Dutch scholar 
named Du Rieu investigated even the pages where the writ- 
ing, owing to the effect of the Cardinal’s chemical agents, 
seems to have vanished for ever. On his return, he com- 
municated the results to S. A. Naber, whose edition 
isa vast improvement on its predecessors. The emenda- 
tions of many earlier critics are incorporated, notably those 
of Eckstein and Haupt: while selections from the first of 
three pamphlets published at Dublin (1841, 1863, 1867) 
by Henricus Alanus are given inthe Addenda. Since then 
Professor Robinson Ellis has thrown light on several dark 
places in the Yournal of Philology, Vol. 1., No.1. Buta 
more substantial contribution is the joint work of two 
Germans. Of the Emendationes Frontoniane of Klussmann 
and Studemund (Berlin, 1874) it is not too much to say that 
they are a perfectly indispensable supplement to Naber’s 
edition. The fresh collation of parts of the palimpsest by 
the latter, together with the insight of the former, have 

cleared up difficulties which in Naber remain absolutely 
_ inexplicable, and many of Klussmann’s corrections com- 
mend themselves at once and finally to the judgment of 
the reader.’ 


1 The all but exhaustive bibliography also unknown to Teuffel (§ 351, 9 5g.) 
of Frontonian criticism in Klussmann’s It is a reprint of Mai’s Roman edition, 
opening pages omits two items contri- _ with original notes and a French trans- 
buted by France; the first of which is lation opposite the text, by Armand 
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Such is a sketch of the recent history of these Letters, 
which I for one, notwithstanding the grave indictments of 
their foreign expositors, have found extremely interesting. 
Let us hear the worst that can be said of Fronto at once. 
“Novi,” says the Dutch editor in his Prolegomena, “ quid 
de eius admirabili eloquentia zquales iudicarint et posteri 
nimis facile crediderint ; sed, fateor, Frontonis flosculos et 
imagines et inanes tinnitus non amo, et, si verum dicendum 
est, contemno. Profuisset hominis existimationi, si operum 
reliquiz e codicibus palimpsestis nunquam erutz fuissent.” 
“Preter Italum, qui inventum suum exosculabatur, nemo 
fuit quin agnosceret in Frontone corruptam eloquentiam 
et im zqualibus corruptum iudicium.” Not even Mai has 
a word to reply to Niebuhr when he complains: “Ita 
sententiis et rebus nondum notis vacuum, ita levem et 
indisertum quin seepenumero putide delirantem in his qui- 
dem scriptis Frontonem invenimus ut .... cum Silio 
Italico numerari debeat.” These are severe judgments, 
yet not without grounds. Of affectation, of false taste, of 
evidence of what M. Suckau calls /a chasse aux syllabes, 
there is unfortunately too much. A fixed idea with Fronto 
is the all-importance of the form of the expression. An 
orator (he is never tired of telling Marcus) ought not to 
content himself with a good word; he must not be 
satisfied until the one Jest word presents itself. Every- 
day forms of speech are set aside in favour of vecherché and 
archaic expressions. An excellent passage of Cicero is 


Cassan, Paris, 1830. The translationis, are content to make Fronto’s acquaint- 
I fear, quite worthless. Whereverany ance. Klussmann’s second omission 
real difficulty occurs, M. Cassan either is that of a singularly charming study 
goes wrong or has recourse to asterisks, of the relations between Aurelius and 
Yet this is the shapein which such care- __ his tutor, which appeared in the Revue 
ful writers as Suckau (Etude sur Marec- des Deux Mondes for April, 1868, by 
Auréle) and Noél des Vergers (Essai M. Gaston Boissier, and of which I have 
sur Marc-Auréle), as well as Pierron, made some use in the following pages 
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condemned for furnishing so few choice phrases.? Poverty 
of vocabulary, as he understands it, is in Fronto’s eyes the 
unpardonable sin; and the word Zwdlianus, which he 
occasionally deigns to use, has always in his pages a 
slightly contemptuous sense attached to it. This is quite 
the taste of the clever school-boy, whose powers of thought 
lag behind his powers of expression; and which, when 
found in later years, is justly termed pedantry. How this 
style of oratory proved so successful at the Roman Bar is 
surprising, until we reflect that Fronto is herein but an 
advanced exponent of the degraded taste of his age—an 
age which could see no beauty in Virgil or Livy, but dwelt 
with morbid admiration on the obsolete diction of Varro 
and Cato.* One may go farther, and even confess that 
there is hardly a single strikingly original idea nobly ex- 
pressed in the compass of the whole volume. At p. 144, 
ed. Naber, we seem at first sight to have discovered the 
proper ownership of a thought since polished and set 
by the perfect art of Milton :—‘‘ Novissimum homini sapi- 
entiam colenti amiculum est glorie cupido.”’ Even al- 
though this is weakened by the repetition immediately 
following :—‘‘Id novissime exuitur,” it is not unworthy to 
be set beside the lines we know so well :— 


“Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights.” 


Tacitus is an author to whom Fronto never once al- 
ludes. But that he had read the //zs/orzes to some purpose 





* Fronto’sestimate of Cicero may be nonnisi cum studio. . . atque—multa 
found in Naber’s ed. p. 63. He com-  veterum carminum memoria indagan- 
plains that ‘‘in omnibus eius orationi- tur.” 
bus paucissima admodum reperias in- 8 Cf. Friedlander, Meurs romaines, 


Sperata atque inopinata verba, que (French transl.), iv., 14, 15. 
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is evident from the coincidence of language :—“ Etiam sapi- 
entibus gloriz cupido novissime exuitur.”’ * 

The main interest of these letters lies in another direc. 
tion. It is in the light which they throw on the early years 
of M. Aurelius, and the illustration of some few points in 
the Medttations, which may be thence incidentally derived, 
Since the discovery of Fronto’s remains, no annotated edi- 
tion of the text of the Emperor has anywhere appeared. 
Gataker’s monumental work—one of the chief triumphs of 
English scholarship—came out in 1652. Though there is 
reason to suppose that Schultz prepared a commentary, it 
has never been given to the world. His editions of the 
text are dated 1802, 1820 and 1849—the last being, as is 
not generally known, in Didot’s collection. Nor does the 
work of Adamantinos Korides, dedicated, in 1816, witha 
modern Greek preface,’ to the young men of the isle of 
Chios, contain any notes whatever. On the other hand, 
both Long and Pierron occasionally comment on the text 
they translateso well. There is little reference to Fronto in 
either. 

In the A/editations themselves we become acquainted 
only with the last phase of the development of the Emperor’s 
inner life. We see it in its fulness and strength—we see 
it, if I may borrow the expression of M. Suckau, “‘ éoute 
entwére recuetllte en face de la mort, dans l’achévement d’une 
vie noble et bien remplie.” They are purest expression of 






4 Naber cft. Plut.,iv.6. Anseniresp.  peyddrou avdpds Kal Abroxpdropos td 
ger., p- 783 D.—The coincidence of Tac, modvripov rotro obyypauua. as expo- 
and Milton had been noticed by Lecky, rlunoa mapa rods ouvnruidras BAdous 
Hist. Eur. Morals, i., 184, note. “EAAnvas, bxt ws akiwrépous exelvwr, 

5 As the book is both initselfinterest- 4a’ &s rpéxovras meyadhrepoy klyduvoy 
ing and extremely rare (I could not find yd gavire karappovntal ris mpovolas 
a copy in the British Museum), aspe- od @cod" Baris, emeldn cas exdpicev 
cimen of the dedication may be quoted. dperfjs pwéoa mAcidrepa, kal dpmovs 
TIPOZ TA XIA MEIPAKIA.—Eis éoas, airiis Bixalws mAdeworépous (nret Kal 
ebruxi Tis Xlov peipdnia, mpoopwva Tod ~=—- ®poopdver amd ous. 
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a’great man’s character; but of his external circumstances 
they tell us little. Now it is just here that his correspon- 
dence with Fronto proves so interesting. It furnishes us 
with a charming picture of a naturally serious, yet cheerful 
and sunny boyhood: and again, after an interval of many 
years, the letters interchanged during which have dis- 
appeared, with pleasant glimpses of family life in villa 
and palace, both before and after Marcus became actually 
Emperor. The young man who was about to become 
Fronto’s pupil in Latin eloquence had the good fortune not 
to be born in the purple. As no one could have suspected 
his future eminence, it was not the interest of any to flatter 
him in early years. In youth the truth was spoken to 
him, and the love of truth became a marked feature in his 
character. ‘‘Am I to be congratulated,” he writes to 


Fronto, ‘‘ because I have some one to teach me how to 
dress out an idea, to make the most of a metaphor ? non hoc 
est quod me felicem nuncupo. 


Quid est igitur? quod 
verum dicere ex te disco.”* Elsewhere he exclaims: “ Quid 
ego de tuis litteris dicam benignissimis, verzsszmzs.” . .7 In 
one of his Greek letters—in using which language the aged 
African claims indulgence, as being (like Juvenal’s mice 
a member of the ubiquitous tribe of the Ofzcz*—Fronto de- 
clares that were he a door-keeper at some great festival, 
‘and entrusted with the power of refusing admission to the 
unworthy, the first to be excluded should be whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie ; in the Homeric phrase of the origi- 


§ Naber, p. 49. 

? Naber, p. 55. 

*“Epistolam matri tux scripsi, que 
mea impudentia est, grece... Tu 
prior lege, et si quis inerit barbarismus, 
tu qui a grecis literis recentior es, cor- 
rige, atque ita matri redde; nolo enim 


me mater tua ut opicum contemnat.”’ 
—Naber, p. 24. But Marcus is equally 
humble about his Greek, and says (p. 
31), ‘*Me oficum animantem ad gre- 
cam scripturam perpulerunt homines, 
ut Ceecilius ait, incolumi inscientia.””— 
Cf. p. 44. 
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nal, érepov pév re cevOotoac ive ppeciv, GAO St Aeyobsac.’ Inthe 
most pathetic of his writings, the tract on the loss of his 
grandson, Fronto says with manly brevity, ‘“‘ I have done 
my best to speak the truth, and never shirked hearing it, 
Verum dixi sedulo: verum audivi libenter.”’ '° We see what 
atmosphere was breathed by the prince in the society of at 
least one friend whom he afterwards credited with showing 
him “ what... duplicety and hypocrisy are in a tyrant” ® 
—a prince whom Hadrian, in allusion to his original name, 
loved to call by the gracious superlative Verissimus; a 
prince who was one day to inscribe this sentence in his 
private note-book: ‘“ Let all your words have an accent of 
heroic truth.” 

If sincerity was one prominent feature in the character 
of Fronto, warmheartedness was another. His correspon- 
dent is never weary of reminding him of and glorying in 
their mutual attachment. In speaking to Marcus of Ha- 
drian, whose reserve was due to pride or age, Fronto con- 
fessed that he was not at ease in his presence; but “ re- 
garded him rather as a deity to be propitiated than asa 
man to be loved.” * With the younger Cesar no such bar- 
rier existed. No official etiquette prevented a full and 
unreserved expression of feeling on either side. Sometimes 
it reaches a height which (like the unexpected revelations 
of love-letters in an English law-court) is more calculated 
to raise a smile than excite admiration. Hardly a letter of 
the shortest dimensions passes without ending in a series 
of the strongest superlatives. Open the volume anywhere, 
and you will find appellatives like magzster dulcisstme, mel- 
litussime, tucundissime, mea lux, meus spiritus, mea voluptas, 


9 Naber, p. 243. Fronto goes onto dressed Mnrp) Kalcapos. 
observe, with a veracity which verges on 10 Id., p. 235. 
impoliteness, yuvaicela 34 Tis aby Beds 1M. Aurelius, i. 11. 
mapa tais wAcloras Ta yuvalkwv Opna- \2 Naber, p. 25. 
xevetat i ‘Awdrn. ‘The letter is ad- 
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meum desidertum. For a moment Marcus yielded to the 
morbid taste of the age for exaggeration. A French critic 
has grounds for saying that he finds occasionally in these 
letters an indefinable couleur grecque qui ressemble a du 
fard.* But after every deduction is made, a solid basis of 
indestructible sincerity remains : and Marcus had no truer 
friend than the old Numidian. In commending to Marcus’ 
colleague a valued acquaintance named Clarus, Fronto 
uses the following remarkable expression to sum up his 
character: “Simplicitas, castitas, veritas; fides Romana 
plane, piAocropyia vero nescio an Romana ; guzppe gui nihil 
minus tn tota mea vita Rome reppert quam hominem sincere 
gAdoropyov : ut putem, quia reapse nemo est Rome @:\¢é- 
eropyoc, ne nomen quidem huic virtuti esse Romanum.” * 
What is to be observed in this passage is that, though unique 
as far as the sentiment is concerned, it exactly coincides 
with the brief notice of Fronto in the Emperor’s Medztatzons. 
“He showed me that generally those among us who are 
called Patricians are rather deficient in warmheartedness : 
dm we éwimav of kaXovmevor ovTot Tap’ Huiv evTarpioa acropyd- 
tepol twe eiai.””° It was the quality which Aurelius valued 
most in Fronto. The word occurs again, p. 231, “ Vale, 


pAdcropye avOowm7e.” 
The strength of this prince’s attachment to his master 


13 Suckau, p. Io. rings false, and it is to be feared that 

“ Naber, p. 135. Even from the verus amor is scarcely yet 5:5axrés. 
worthless voluptuary to whom the let- 15 Tn translating ‘‘ those who are called 
ter is addressed Fronto’s warmhearted- _patricians are deficient in paternal af- 
ness and sincerity (if we may take  fection,’’ Long seems to indicate a play 
Lucius Verus’ word for it) had called upon words of which there is no trace 
forth a response. ‘ Simulare Lucium in the original. Schultz does the same, 
quicquam adversus Frontonem, a quo in rendering “ Patricios . . a genuino 
ego prius multo simplicitatem verum- _ paterniamoris adfectu . . alienissimos.’’ 
que amorem quam loquendi polite dis- This is one of Schultz’s ‘‘improve- 
ciplinam didicisse me praedico!”— ments ”’ on the version of Gataker. 
Naber, p. 130. But the whole passage 
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of Latin eloquence may be measured by the genuine efforts, 
contrary to the bent of his nature, which he made to give 
the Frontonian scheme of education a fair trial: to hold 
the power of verbal expression above all others. For philo- 
sophy was his real vocation. Already, at the age of twelve, 
he had begun to practise the austerities of Stoicism, and 
live the life of anascetic. It is Diognetus whom he thanks 
for inspiring him when a boy with the “love of the oxiuove 
and Sopa, with the other accessories of Grecian discip- 
line.” '* ‘Tantum operis et laboris studiis impendit,” says 
Capitolinus, “ut corpus adficeret ; atque in hoc solo puer- 
itia eius reprehenditur.’’"" But Fronto was a rhetorician 
—and a rhetorician firmly convinced that nothing in the 
world was more important to a prince than rhetoric. At 
the time when the correspondence opens, if Naber" be 
right, Marcus had just been associated in the Empire, and 
was already distracted by the grave cares of office. Never- 
theless Fronto could not refrain from sending his ex-pupil 
from time to time a little theme or thesis to develop, just 
to keep his hand in. ‘“ C’était le travers,’ says Boissier, 
“de cette education oratoire des Romains d’étre éternelle. 
On exigeait de l’orateur tant de qualités différentes et une 
telle diversité de perfections qu'il n’était jamais tout a fait 
formé et qu’il lui fallait étudier toujours.” Probably no 
one was at that time astonished at seeing a prince of 
twenty-two still doing exercises, but it makes one smile to 
read the record now. ‘I sent you a subject,” says Fronto: 
“it is a serious occurrence. A consul of the Roman People 
lays aside his robes, puts on a gauntlet, and slays a lion in 
sight of the whole assembly at the Quinquatria : A:aoxeva- 
sov, avénoov.”’ Aurelius replies: ‘“ When did the event 






16 Med, i, 6. series (ad M. Caes, III., 1) to the year 
17M, Ant., Phil. 3. 139, when Fronto was 50 years of age. 
1® At p. xx he assigns what he sup- 19 Naber, p. 82. 

poses to be the earliest letters of the 
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occur? was it at Rome? Do you say it happened under 
Domitian at Alba? Besides, with a subject like this, it 
would take more time to make the fact credible than to 
develop it. It seems to me an amiBavog irdbenc. Though 
[should have preferred one such as I had requested, write 
to me at once about the date.”” Fronto’s naif delight at 
his august pupil’s success comes out occasionally. ‘“ My 
daughter Gratia came last night,” he writes. “ But it almost 
did me as much good that you should have turned the 
voun SO capitally—that indeed which reached me to-day 
so nearly to perfection that it might be introduced into a 
chapter of Sallust’s, and no difference or inferiority be de- 
tected. Ego beatus, hilaris, sanus, iuvenis denique fio, quum 
tu ita proficis, Please God, when you get back all 
right to Rome, you shall do verses for me again every 
day.”** What is meant by a yvwun may be gathered from 
other parts of the correspondence. Equally important was 
the sikwv, ever on the lips of Fronto. Marcus begs for 


advice on the best use to be made of a happy thought. 
“This afternoon I accomplished something as I lay down 
since one o’clock : I worked up about ten cixévac. At three 


Quod and Quom, moreover, are often 
confused : v. pp. 80, n. I, 67, n. 7, 
127,n. 8. Under these circumstances, 


%Td., p. 82. The end of this letter 
contains in the palimpsest a riddle 
which no one has yet solved. Let me 


add one to the many attempts already 
made. Naber prints: ‘“’Awl@avos imé- 
Geis videtur mihi, quod plane BALU- 
CEIS, qualem petieram. Rescribe sta- 
tim de tempore.’”” He supposes that 
under the monstrum in capitals lurks 
some Greek word; acting upon which 
suggestion Klussmann, with moderate 
probability, proposes dAdoxe:s. But 
the hypothesis of the true reading being 
a Greek word at all is unnecessary. In 
these Letters B is constantly written by 
the scribe for V. We find benia, vido, 
birtus, boluntas, etc., at every page. 


we may, perhaps, changing the punc- 
tuation, restore ‘‘ Quom plane VOLU- 
ERIM, qualem petieram, rescribe sta- 
tim de tempore,’’ in the sense of the 
translation given above. But if any 
one should prefer MALUERIM, I 
shall not object. Schopen, evidently 
considering the wijua to be roudy, ap- 
plies a heroic remedy. For the three 
words quod plane baluceis he writes 
non ubi clamare liceat. It cannot be 
said that Germans are wanting in cou- 
rage. 


1 Naber, p. 48. 
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o’clock I find myself forced to call you in as adjutant™— 
the inspiration had deserted me. The point is this. Ip 
the island of Aenaria there is a lake, and in this lake 
another inhabited island :”Ev@ éujyv & eixdva rorovpev. Vale, 
dulcissima anima.”* Fronto promptly rejoins: “ Suppose 
you apply your metaphor to your own position in the 
empire with reference to your father Antoninus? On the 
outer island (wherever it is) beat waves and storms, while 
it keeps the inner islet in its lake in perfect peace and 
security—item pater tuus imperii romani molestias atque 
difficultates perpetitur, te tutum intus in tranquillo sinu 
suo . . . honorum omnium participem tutatur. You might 
make something of this in a speech of acknowledgment to 
your father—a subject on which you ought to be always 
ready to enlarge.” And Marcus is treated to a lengthy 
list of all possible genera and species of tixévec, by way of 
conclusion. The disinterested faith of Fronto in his art is 
indeed touching. Day and night his soul is in travail for 
his pupil’s deliverance. ‘You think I have been asleep,” 
he writes elsewhere; “no: I have scarcely been able to 
close my eyes all night. I kept wondering whether indul- 
gence had not blinded me to your want of progress and your 
faults: whether your not being farther on and better built 
up in Eloquence is not due to natural idleness or negli- 
gence on your own part.” This self-examination ends in 
a melancholy discovery, and he bethinks himself of an im- 
portant omission in his teaching—he takes himself bitterly 
to task for not having induced Marcus to lay the founda- 


% « Nona te socium et optionem mihi 
sumo,’’—H. Alanus has anticipated me 
in comparing Plaut., Asin., i., 1, 88, 
“tibi optionem sumito Leonidam.” 
Marcus owed his Plautine acquire- 
ments to Fronto, with whom the comic 
poet was in high favour, on the ground 
of his antiquity and extensive vocabu- 


lary. Vide Naber, p. 62. We even 
find the word Plautinotato (p. 156), 
which Studemund (ap. Klussmann, 
xxxii.) has admirably restored for plau- 
tinotrato, the source of numberless 
conjectures. 


+3 Naber, p. 45. 
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tions of his study of the genus demonstrativum™ deeper. 
«Sed, quod mihi tum demum venit nocte media in mentem, 
qualem vrd0cow scribis! nimirum émidexrechv, qua nihil est 
difficilius. Cur? quia cum sint tria ferme genera vrof- 
ewy (emidektik@v, suuBovrkuTiKov,” StKkavikwv), cetera illa 
multo sunt proniora, multifariam procliva, vel campestria ; 
ro tmidetuxov in arduo situm. Denique cum eque tres 
quasi formule sint orationis, icxvdv, puéoov, adpdv, prope 
nullus in epidicticis ro isyvw locus, qui est in diczs multum 
necessarius.”** Happily, however, all may yet be well. 
Only let Marcus’ daily regimen of reading be changed— 
changed, for instance, from old comedy, which tends to 
foster a simple style, to Jompatice orationes. “Let us do 
our very best,” urges the master: “I engage, I take it 
upon myself, I will be answerable, that we shall have you 
at the top of the tree of Eloquence directly. Heaven is on 
our side: the Gods will help us.” Do what we will, it is 
impossible not to be amused at this misplaced zeal. Such, 
however, was Fronto’s own strength of conviction that he 


% So Quintilian (iii. 4) translates 
emdeurixdy. 

% Supplied by Haupt. 

% Naber, p. 54. The word picts I 
have myself substituted for the MS. 
reading DICIA, which Naber still prints. 
Anyone who opens these Letters will 
be struck by two features of the Fron- 
tonian style : the habit of mixing Greek 


péoov (Quintilian’s av@npdy, xii. 10) and 
the aipdv. Now for the icxvdy, your 
previous reading has mainly fitted you. 
For this style, however, there is no 
room in epidicticis, which yet is so 
necessary in forensic practice, IN DICIS” 
(i. q. Sfxas, like epidicticis in the pre- 
ceding line). This is a smaller change 
than any yet proposed. ‘“ Omne ora- 


and Latin together, the former being 
frequently written in Roman char- 
acters :—prothymia, pannychio, mete- 
oria, pseudomenus, in hac eixove, for 
instance; and the special love of Plau- 
tinisms, of which Studemund has col- 
lected two pages (xxx. sq.) Of Greek 
Plautinisms dica is a well-known spe- 
cimen. ‘There are three kinds of 
imoféres”? (Fronto is saying) ‘and 
three kinds of style: the ioxvdy, the 


toris officium,’’ says Quintilian (iii. 4), 
“aut im cudicits est aut extra iudicium.” 
He then goes on to distinguish the 
genera and species orationis, some of 
which are enumerated above. Fronto 
prefers expressing his meaning inGreek. 
Jn dicis will then mean the same thing 
as in dicanicis, which Haupt would re- 
store, but from which it is not so easy 
to see how dicta could have arisen. 
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ended by convincing. Marcus threw himself into this path 
of study again with so much ardour as to alarm his family, 
The works of Cato the Elder aroused his special admira- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that he carried away from the 
sound and manly freshness of that early literature some- 
thing better than obsolete and archaic expressions to re. 
store to fashion. Nothing pleased him more than to find 
something in Fronto’s speeches which reminded him of 
Cato, or one of Cato’s contemporaries. Then he bursts 
forth into strange transports. ‘‘O te hominem beatum hac 
eloquentia preditum! .. 0 émyephuara! o rakic! o ele- 
gantia! o lepos! o venustas! o verba! o nitor! o argutia! 
o kharites! 0 aoxnoc!” ending with a truly Whitmanic 
touch, “o omnia!” And nothing will satisfy him but 


crowning Fronto, with sceptre and diadem, king of the 


republic of letters.” 


27 Naber, p. 28. Cf. Boissier, p. 682. 
The fullest expression of Fronto’s doc- 
trine of words may be found in his letter 
ad M. Caes. iv. 3; Naber, p. 61. It con- 
tains an estimate of the various Roman 
writers in respect of ‘style,’ that is (being 
interpreted) of richness in archaic and 
rare phraseology. Cicero we have seen 
condemned for not employing ‘ unex- 
pected’ words, ‘“ Insperatum atque 
inopinatum vero appello, quod preter 
spem atque opinionem audientium aut 
legentium promitur ; ita ut si subtrahas, 
atque eum qui legat querere ipsum 
iubeas, aut nullum aut non ita ad sig- 
nificandum adcommodatum verbum 
aliud reperiat. Quamobrem te magno 
opere conlaudo, quod ei rei curam in- 
dustriamque adhibes, ut verbum ex 
alto eruas et ad significandum adcom- 
modes”’ (p. 63). And elsewhere Fronto 
acknowledges still more directly that 
his teaching had taken effect. “ Scis 


verba querere, scis reperta recte collo- 
care, scis colorem sincerum vetustatis 
appingere, sententiis autem gravissimis 
. .. abundare”’ (De Eloquentia, p. 152). 
It would be interesting to inquire how 
far the subsequent style of Aurelius was 
really modified by Fronto. Curiously 
enough, the very same remark as that 
last quoted is made by Herodian, Hist. 
i., I., ‘O Baotdedav Mdpkos . . . Adywr 
dpxadrnros hy épdorns, ws undévos uhre 
Pwualwy phre “EAAhvey amodrelrecba. 
The large and rare vocabulary used in the 
Meditations was noticed by the Lyons 
commentator, ‘“ Utitur vocibus plane 
suis, quas raro apud alios auctores in- 
venias.”” Ofsuch dat Aeyéueva, with- 
out aiming in the least at exhaustiveness, 
I have had no trouble in making a list 
half a page long. But, in all other 
respects, the philosophic style of Au- 
relius differs toto celo from the Fron- 
tonian ideal. 
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But the reaction was not far off. During this hot-house 
period of tropes and rhetoric, Aurelius had cherished phi- 
losophy deep in his heart, and Fronto had been instinct- 
ively aware of the danger. It needed but a spark to kindle 
it again. This was applied by a personage whose ac- 
quaintance he seems to have now made. Rusticus the 
Stoic was in every particular the reverse of Fronto. A 
man of outspoken candour and difficult temper, Rusticus 
pointed out shortcomings where Fronto applauded. He 
did not care to disguise his opinion of the prince’s literary 
pursuits. Marcus had written various copies of verses 
under the direction of Fronto, who thought they tended to 
improve style. ‘It is very kind of you to ask for my 
hexameters ; I should have sent them at once had I had 
them by me. My librarian Anicetus, however, sent none 
of my own productions with me when I left: knowing my 
weakness for putting them into the fire. But ¢hose hexa- 
meters were in no danger: to tell you the truth, I like 
them.”” “TI now feel the advantage of polishing four or 
five lines a day.” * He was the last of that remarkable 
and all but continuous series of poet princes® which had 
begun with Augustus, the author of the Azax, who “ fell 
upon his sponge.”’ But Stoicism was as intolerant of the 
Muses as is Mr. Carlyle. Rusticus mocked at the imperial 
verses and the rhetoric which it was expected they would 
facilitate. So much care spent on chiselling expressions 
seemed to his stern philosophy entirely worthy of contempt. 
“Rusticus saved me,” the emperor acknowledges, “ from 
being led astray into the rivalry of sophistic disputation... 
from delivering short hortatory speeches ; from keeping up 
my study of rhetoric and poetry, and aiming at clever talk- 


8 Cf. Naber, p. 54. 31 Cf. Friedlander, Meurs Romaines, 
*9 Page 34. iv. 63. 
% Page 253. 
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ing.” * It seems that this was done with a rough candour 
which showed small consideration. Even the sweet nature 
of Aurelius sometimes resented it. Elsewhere, he admits 
that he was “often out of humour with Rusticus,” at the 
same time adding that “he never did anything to repent 
of.” ** Beside the well-meaning affectation of Fronto’s 
style, Marcus’ letters had been in comparatively pure taste, 
Yet his regard for the orator led him unconsciously to imi- 
tate his literary faults, and a metaphor now and then 
appears which savours of the sophist.*. One day he came 
across a letter of Rusticus to his mother, the natural sim- 
plicity of which was a sort of revelation.* Was it about 
this time that he wrote, “Cum aliquid pulcrius elocutus sum, 
placeo mihi, ideoque eloquentiam fugio ;”** words which 
have something of that exquisite moral refinement already 
about them which he was afterwards to show here and 
there in the Meditations ? But Fronto would not loosen his 
hold so easily. Again and again he expostulates with the 
prince; he dedicates a whole treatise to the subject,” in 
which he goes as near as he possibly can to losing his 
temper, and resorts to every argument and the strangest 
metaphors. The Rostra no longer echo to the voice of 
Cato and Gracchus. The eloquence of the whole empire 
has but a single mouthpiece—its prince. ‘‘ Orbem terra, 
quem vocalem acceperis, mutum a te fieri’—can he endure 
such a result? ‘Si linguam quis uni homini exsecet, im- 
manis habeatur; eloquentiam humano generi exsecari 


32M. Aurelius, 1, 7—Tapa ‘Povorl- 
xov Td wh éxrpariva eis CHAov copiori- 
nov. . . pdt mporpertixda Aoydpia 
BiaréyeoOar . . . Kal Td dmrooriva 
pnropicfjs, Kal woimntixis, nal dore.o- 
Aoylas. 

1, 17. 

34 An instance of concession to Fron- 
tonian taste may be found in Naber’s 


Ed. p. 67: “ Quum videbis in dolio 
mustum fervere, in mentem tibi veniat, 
mihi sic in pectore tuum desiderium 
scatere et abundare et spumas facere.” 

3M. Aur., 1, 7—7d 7a émordra 
apedds ypdpew, olov 7d bm’ airod rot- 
rovamd Zwodorns tH untpl pov ypaper. 

36 Naber, p. 143. 

1 De Eloquentia. 
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mediocre facinus putas?” It is the sin of Tereus, of Lycur- 
gus.” But even these classical allusions fail to shake 
Aurelius. He thanks the Gods “that he did not make 
more proficiency in rhetoric, poetry, and the other studies 
in which he would, perhaps, have become completely en- 
tangled had he seen himself progressing in them,” * coup- 
ling the remark shortly afterwards again with the name of 
Rusticus.*° The death-blow to Fronto’s influence over his 
mental development remained to be given. In the Dzs- 
courses of Epictetus, of which Rusticus presented him with 
a copy out of his own collection,“ the whole splendour of 
morality burst upon his view. The veil which had par- 
tially obscured his sight fell—and from that period his full 
Stoic Aufkiarung is to be dated. Beside the strong meat 
of this teaching, all other pursuits seemed insipid. Hence- 
forward he loved Fronto for himself alone; it is noticeable 
that the obligation to him, acknowledged in after years, is 
exclusively a moral one. Not a word is said of the care so 
abundantly lavished on his style. Sincerity, truth, warm- 
heartedness—these are the qualities which make up the 
image he retained of the old master,” whose bust doubtless 
had its place in the /ararzum of the Emperor.* 

Perhaps the very praises which Fronto showered on 
Aurelius tended to undermine his influence. To the last 
he believed that if his pupil did not become an irreproach- 
able orator, it was the fault of his will, not of his genius. 
On his accession to empire, Fronto writes: “ Video te, 
Antonine, Principem tam egregium, quam speravi; tam 
iustum . . . quamspopondi; . . tam meiamantem, quam 

38 Naber, p. 145. 41M. Aur., I, 7. 

9M. Aur., I, 17. 42 Td., 1, 11. 

The return to the same person, in 43 «¢ Tantum honoris magistris suis de- 
what is ostensibly a regularly arranged _tulit ut imagines eorum aureas in larario 
list of acknowledgments, shows thatthe _haberet, ac sepulcra eorum aditu hostiis 


book consists of jottings written at dif- _floribus semper honoraret.”’ Capitol. M. 
ferent times, and never revised. Ant. Phil. 3. 
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ego volui; ¢am disertum, quam tpse volutstt. Crede hoc 
mihi, omnium hominum, quos ego cognoverim, uberiore 
quam tu sis ingenio adfectum comperisse me neminem,” # 
But the candour of Rusticus admitted the shortcomings 
even of him whom Mr. Matthew Arnold calls “the 
unique, the incomparable Marcus Aurelius.” From him 
Aurelius recorded that “ he received the impression that his 
character needed moral improvement and discipline.” 
Notwithstanding his unsurpassed regard for the emperor, 
Rusticus never took the same view of his abilities as 
Fronto. ‘“ Ille meus Rusticus Romanus,” writes the latter, 
“qui vitam suam pro unguiculo tuo libenter dediderit 
atque devoverit, de ingenio tamen invitus et tristis egre 
concedebat.” “ And this, one gathers from the tone of all 
he has written, as well as from isolated expressions, had 
always been the view taken by Aurelius himself. There is 
a virtue on which Christianity lays great stress, which 
Greek philosophy is often charged with having overlooked. 
In all the breadth and scope of Aristotle, Humility finds no 
place. And of all schools, Stoicism, with its defiant avrap- 
xera, its glorification of absolute human independence, seems 
at first sight to offer the least favourable soil for its culti- 
vation. But a change was coming over the character of 
the system. Time was when the haughty attitude of phi- 
losophers had led them to confront armies on the brink of 
revolution, and brave the utmost wrath of a victorious em- 
peror. The spirit of Cato had lived again in Thrasea and 
Musonius ; Persius, the boy-soldier of Stoicism, had hurled 
at Nero the proud prayer, “Great Father of the Gods, in- 
flict on tyrants no punishment save one: let them gaze on 
the face of Virtue, and pine that they have lost her for 
ever!” Since that time the caricature had appeared 


44 Naber, pp. 95, 96. # Naber, p. 96. 
46M. Aur. I, 7. 
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beside the reality; the Tartufe of philosophy had stolen 
the cloak of the genuine sage. Partly owing to the absurd 
pretensions of the sophists of the second century, culmina- 
ting in the grotesque self-immolation of Peregrinus before 
the assembled Greeks at Olympia; partly perhaps to some 
souffle errant du christianisme which had begun to exercise 
an indirect influence upon it, even Stoicism shared in the 
general softening movement of civilisation. Many of its 
most rigid paradoxes gradually cease to be put forward; 
and it is one of the excellences of Aurelius that he deve- 
loped the scattered seeds of the virtue of ramewédrne¢ in the 
best of his predecessors, till the tone of his work resembles 
that of St. James, if not St. John. The extreme form that 
virtue assumes in some phases of Christianity is certainly 
not to be found in any philosophic system. The form it 
assumed in such men as St. Simeon Stylites, who refuse to 
see any germ of good in the “noblest work of God,” and 
regard themselves as— 


“From scalp to sole one slough and crust of sin,” 


does not belong to Stoicism, and I, for one, do not greatly 
regret its absence. But its healthier form, which begins to 
appear in Seneca and Epictetus, modifies with its subtle 
influence the whole tone of Aurelius’ work. It is shown in 
his absolute submission to the will of God, as manifested in 
the events of life, the course of Nature. He “gives him- 
self up to Destiny, to make what she will of the texture 
of his life.” ‘All that is good,” he cries, “in thine eyes, 
is good in mine, O world.”* It is shown in the deep 


The subject of Humility in Stoi- 
cism has been briefly touched upon (I 
know not whether for the first time) in 
that exquisite book, Martha’s Moralistes, 
p. 64: ‘‘Toutefois on trouve chez les 
stoiciens une sorte d’humilité. Se 
soumettre sans murmurer aux lois éter- 


nelles, céder 4 la volonté de la nature 
de Dieu, reconnaitre sa faiblesse et son 
peu d’importance dans ce monde, voila 
une espéce d’humilité qui souvent in- 
spire Sénéque et qui remplit le livre de 
Marc-Auréle.”’ 

48M. Aur. iv., 34 and 28. 
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sense of the littleness and frailty of human life—ywvyéproy 
el, BacraZov vexodv.” “ To Nature that giveth all and taketh 
all away, he that is instructed and modest says, Give what 
thou wilt—take what thou wilt away. And this he says 
not in a spirit of pride, but of subordination and loyalty 
towards her.” It is shown above all in the humble estj- 
mate the writer forms of his own powers, as well as of his 
own position. And here the views of his manhood are 
illustrated by an interesting glimpse of his earlier mental 
history, which we get in a letter to Fronto. His feelings 
of habitual dissatisfaction with his own achievements had 
been brought into painful prominence by the works of 
Aristo. “ Aristonis libri . . . cum ostendunt quantum ab 
his melioribus ingenium meum relictum sit, nimis quam 
sepe erubescit discipulus tuus sibique suscenset, quod vi- 
ginti quinque natus annos nihildum bonarum opinionum et 
puriorum rationum animo hauserim. Itaque pcenas do, 
irascor, tristis sum, ZnAorurw, cibo careo.”*  ‘ You will 
soon be dead,” he wrote afterwards in his note-book, “ and 
you are not yet simple, nor tranquil of mind, .. . nor 
gentle to all men.” * And connected with it is one of 
those traits of unassuming frankness and simplicity which 
make the character of Aurelius so loveable.—* Let those 
who can feel the beauty of spiritual refinement (says an 
admirable judge of the quality) read this, the reflection of 
an emperor who prized mental superiority highly.” “You 
can claim no admiration for keenness of intellect : admit- 
ted ; yet there are surely other things the want of which 
you cannot charge upon Nature. See how many virtues 
you might display at this moment, in the case of which 
you can urge no plea of natural unfitness; . . . and yet 
you consciously satisfy yourself with the lower standard! 


9M. Aur., iv. 41. \ Naber, p. 75. 
60 Id, x. 14, 6? M. Aur., iv. 37. 
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Grumbling, stinginess, . . . complaisance, vaunting, rest- 
lessness of mind—are these forced upon you by any natural 
incapacity? I trow not. From all of them you might 
have been delivered long ago. Only, if you are noticeably 
below the average of intelligence, it is a matter requiring 
exertion ; and you should by no means neglect it, or take 
pleasure in being dull.” One more passage—which has 
to me a perfect music in the words—and the illustration of 
this subject is complete. ‘ Through all changes of Nature 
I press forward, till the time come when I shall fall and 
rest—breathing my last breath into that air whence I daily 
draw it in, while my body shall fall upon that earth 
whence my father drew the germ of life, my mother the 
blood, my nurse the milk, that brought me forth and nour- 
ished me; that earth to which all these years I owe my 
daily food and drink; which bears me as I walk upon its 
surface, and abuse it for so many purposes.” From the 
whole tone of his correspondence and Meditations, we may 


conclude that, notwithstanding his adherence to a system 
once proverbial for arrogance, the writer thinks of himself 
as Paul of Tarsus would have every man think of himself— 
soberly, in an impartial and natural way. 

Merivale thinks the burden of Empire more than the 


sensitive student could bear. 


3M. Aur., v. 5. 

3M. Aur., v. 4. 

% History, viii., pp. 337 and 349. An- 
other remark of Merivale’s with which 
Ido not quite agree occurs at p. 367: 
“Even his Meditations, with their 
anxious and important scruples, seem to 
betray some want of decision, some 
littleness of view and purpose. We 
must smile at the fervour with which 
the wisest of princes exhorts himself to 
rise betimes in the morning.’ He al- 


No such suspicion, as far 


ludes to M. Aur., vi., dp@pou Stray duc 
dxvws eteyelpn, mpdxeipov torw, Sri 
éx) avOpdémov Epyov éyelpoua:. This is 
precisely a subject on which the corres- 
pondence throws quite an accession of 
light. It seems that Aurelius was na- 
turally a heavy sleeper (‘‘sum multi 
somni,” he says of himself, Naber, p. 
93). But in combating this weakness 
he ran into the opposite extreme so as 
to alarm his friends for his health, which 


was generally feeble. Fronto is never 
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as I can discern, seems to have crossed his own mind, but 
that life weighed heavily upon him there is abundant evi- 
dence. Two means of escape were open to him. Of abdi- 
cation there is no hint. He had been called to the office 
and work ofa monarch by lawful authority: he was no self- 
constituted ripavvo¢: his throne had not been secured by 
a coup d état. He looked, we may suppose, on his life-task 
as divinely imposed: he would serve his fellow-men with 
all his might, yet as one of themselves, czvz/z/er, not from the 
platform ofroyalty. To use his own language, he took care 
“not to be Cesartsed, not to be dyed with that dye;”™ he 
had “ received” the purple “ without arrogance,” and was 
“ready to let it go.” ** Court life was eminently distasteful 
to him. Capitolinus tells us of the sadness which clouded 
his spirit at the first news of his adoption to the empire.* 
It was a lasting sadness. When Fronto wrote “ Fac te, 
Cesar, ad sapientiam Cleanthis aut Zenonis posse pertin- 
gere, zngratits tamen ttbt purpureum pallium ertt sumen- 


dum, non pallium philosophorum soloci lana,’ he alluded 
to the same feeling on the part of Aurelius, which after- 
wards dictated “ Even in a palace life may be lived well,” 
and, in one whose soul loathed the corruption amidst which 
he was forced to live, inspired the lyrical cry, “ Come 


tired of exhorting him to spare himself. 
“Tam si bellum indixti ludo, otio, sa- 
tietati, voluptati, at tu dormi saltem 
quantum libero homini satis est” (p. 
227). ‘*Siquicquam nos amas, dormi 
per istas noctes ut forti colore in sena- 
tum venias et vehementi latere legas.”’ 
To which Marcus briefly replies—is the 
brevity due to exhaustion ?—‘* Ego te 
nunquam satis amabo: dormiam " (pp. 
77,78). And that these exhortations 
were not fruitless, appears at p. 230: 
“ Dictatis his, leyi litteras Alsienses meo 


tempore, mi inayister, cum alii cenarent, 


ego cubarem tenui cibo contentus hora 
noctis secunda. Multum, inquis, ex- 
hortatione mea: multum, mi magister; 
nam verbis tuis adquievi, sapiusque 
legam ut sapius adquiescam.” The 
effects of this rigour in early years may 
have been lasting, and produced the 
difficulties with which the emperor had 
to struggle in manhood. Cf. Naber, 
pp. 9, 10, If, 12. 

56M, Aur., vi. 30. 

57 Id., viii. 33. 

58M, Ant., PAil., 5 

59 Naber, p. 144. 
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quick, O Death, lest perchance I too should forget my- 
self!” ®° 

Another method of escape was common on the lips and 
not uncommon even in the practice of the men of his sect. 
But this is another of the modifications which Stoicism has 
undergone inthe hands of the humane and gentle Aurelius. 
Suicide, which the older masters had glorified, and looked 
upon as the coping-stone of the system, is spoken of by the 
Emperor with doubtful utterance. It may not be pure fancy 
to suppose that this want of perfect adhesion to his philo- 
sophical guides may be partly due to his long familiarity 
with Fronto. To the African orator’s unquestioning 
serenity and clear confidence in the ends of human life, 
the thought of self-destruction would have been absolutely 
alien. But Aurelius had not always succeeded in conceal- 
ing his profound distaste for the society among which his 
lot was cast. His biographer tells us how his “ venerabilis 
morum et imitanda sanctitudo”’ “ contrasted with the dis- 
solute pleasures of Verus, when the latter sought his com- 
pany. Philosophy had made him serious and grave, “non 
tamen prorsus abolita in eo comitate, quam preecipue ami- 
cis . . . exhibebat, cum esset . . . sine tristitia gravis.” ® 
Yet he takes himself to task for an excessive gravitas which 
may have grown upon him with years. ‘“ A lowering look 
is altogether unnatural: when it often appears, the usual 
expression of the face perishes under its influence, so that 
it can never be lighted up again.’ While he was prob- 
ably as yet only on the steps of the throne, Fronto had 
warned him of the danger. ‘ Nonnunquam ego te coram 


paucissimis ac familiarissimis meis gravioribus verbis ab- 
sentem insectatus sum: olim hoc, cum ¢vistior guam par 
erat tn coetu hominum progrederere, vel cum in theatro tu 


 M. Aur., v. 16, ix. 3; cf. vi. 12, and 62 Id., M. Ant. PAil., 4. 
v. 10. 63 M. Aur., vii. 24. 
" Capit. Verus, 8 
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libros vel in convivio lectitabas. . . . Tum igitur tedurum 
et intempestivum hominem, odiosum etiam nonnunquam 
ira percitus appellabam. Quod si quis alius eodem te con- 
vicio audiente me detrectaret, equo animo audire non 
poteram.”* When his best friend can write thus, what 
must the indifferent, the hostile, have occasionally felt? 
No care, no love for others could prevent some from weary- 
ing of his very goodness. To some that was a standing 
reproach, a living sermon to which they could not close 
their ears. Aurelius knew the danger well; and, before he 
breathed his last, put these pathetic words on record: 
“‘ There is no man so fortunate as not to have some stand- 
ing by his death bed who are glad at what is going to 
happen. Suppose he was agood and wise man: will there 
not be some one to say to himself, At last I shall breathe 
freely now that this schoolmaster is no more! Harsh, in- 
deed, he was to none of us; but I felt that he condemned 
us silently. So much for a good man. But, in our own 
case, how many other reasons many a man has for wishing 
to be rid of us! Think of these things in your last hours, 
and you will be more content to go, saying to yourself, I 
am leaving a life in which my own familiar friends for 
whom I toiled, and prayed, and thought so much, even they 
wish me to depart.” It is, indeed, a “bitter seed” to 
“ fling among mankind:” a view which most of us (it is to 
be hoped) can falsify from our own single experiences. 
Aurelius lived in a different age—his family life, to say the 
least of it, was not all that he might have wished. But his 
sweetness of disposition is unconquerable. He immedi- 
ately goes on to add: “ Yet do not leave them with less 
kindly feelings on that account; but continue as usual, 
well-pleased, contented and resigned.” Well might his 
prosaic biographer kindle a little in describing the last 


6 Naber, p. 74. * M. Aur., x. 36. 
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moments of such a man as this, and speak of him as dzzs 
ita ac morte contunctus.” 

Other interesting points remain. I should like to have 
quoted at length, in illustration of the tact of Aurelius 
in uniting his friends among themselves, his admirable 
letter to Fronto,” entreating him to spare the orator 
Herodes Atticus, against whom he had been engaged 
to plead. It is a model of grace and good feeling. 
Scarcely inferior is the tract of Fronto, de Nepote Amis- 
so. Towards the end of his life he was smitten with 
aheavy loss. Bowed down by a real grief, all his wonted 
affectation vanished, and nature re-asserted her sway. His 
letter to the Emperor, on this occasion, is the worthiest pro- 
duct of his pen. But considerations of space forbid me to 
do more than call attention to both. The whole corres- 
pondence deserves to be more widely read. 

Only two autograph records of the noble Emperor remain 
tous. In his Meditations he is all the Philosopher: there 


the precepts of Stoicism—greatly as his native gentleness 
has modified them—still seem to stifle his free utterance. 
He will not allow his feelings and aspirations vent in other 
than the conventional channels that Epictetus traced be- 
forehim. But in the letters of his youth and early manhood 
we see the reverse of the medal. The other half of his 
nature is revealed ; the character is complete. 


% Capit., M. Ant., Phil, 18. 8 Naber, p. 40. 8 Id., pp. 231, sgq- 
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DR. ATKINSON ON 


“THE LEGEND OF IGOR’S RAID.” 


An Old-Russian Song of the Twelfth Century. 


HE work here translated now for the first time into 
English enjoys considerable reputation in Russia, 
which it is hoped the following pages will tend in some 
degree to explain and justify. The great number of foreign 
translations and editions to be found in Russian bibliogra- 
phies shows that this reputation is not confined to Russia, 
but that other nations have felt something of the charm, 
and been carried away by the naiveté and expressiveness 
of the old writer who composed this 4y/zna, this tale of the 
days of old. It is unnecessary to give here any detailed 
account of these editions. The latest of the Russian edi- 
tions, as far as I know, is that of Ogonovski' [1876], which 
is accompanied by a close translation in the dialect of Little 
Russia. As this edition is furnished with an apparatus cri- 
ticus of various readings of the editio princeps and the copy 
of the original to be hereafter mentioned, and as it has, 


“ 


1 « Slovo o pilku Igorevé,”’ text with 
translation and by Omelian 
Ogonovski; Lemberg, 1876. 


notes, 


The edition of Nikolai Tikhonravov, 
Moscow, 1868, is a scholarly work, by 
which I have endeavoured to profit. 

Of other editions, hardly any has 
been of such service to me as the 
Bohemian of Hattala [Prague, 1858]; 


my translation is probably coloured, 
however, to some extent by the little 
edition of Hanka [Prague, 1821], in 
which I first read the work: it re- 
joices in a most exasperating printed 
character, nearly as bad as some of the 
phonetic experiments on English in our 
day. 
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besides, the advantage of excerpting almost all that has 
been said of importance on text or interpretation, I have 
made it the basis of this essay at translation, adopting 
also the Editor’s divisions of the text. The text is not 
certainly in a wholly satisfactory condition: a great many 
of the conjectures in emendation that have been executed 
upon it are more remarkable for their ingenuity than their 
success. I have abstained from attempting to swell the 
number. In the translation, which I have made as literal 
as I could, I have tried to represent fairly the criginal, but 
am far from pretending to have succeeded either in accu- 
rately translating, or even in clearly comprehending, the 
entire of this remarkable work. 

The first notice of the ‘Lay’ is contained in the Sfectateur 
du Nord, 1797, Oct. :—*‘ Mais ce qui vous surprendra peut- 
étre davantage, Monsieur, c’est qu’on a déterré, il y a deux 
ans, dans nos archives, le fragment d’un poéme, intitulé 
le Chant des guerrvers d’Igor, qui peut étre mis a cdété des 
plus beaux morceaux d’Ossian, et qui a été fait dans le 
douziéme siécle par un auteur inconnu. Un style éner- 
gique, des sentiments d’un héroisme sublime, des images 
frappantes puisées dans les horreurs de la nature, font le 
mérite de ce fragment, ou le poéte, tracant le tableau d’un 
combat sanglant, s’écrie: ‘Ah! je sens que mon pinceau 
est faible et languissant; je n’ai pas le talent du grand 
Bayan, ce rossignol des temps passés.’ Il y avoit donc en 
Russie, avant lui, de grands poétes, dont les ouvrages sont 
engloutis par les siécles!' Nos annales ne nomment point 
ce Bayan; nous ne savons, ni quand il a vécu, ni ce qu’il 
achanté. Mais cet hommage, rendu a son génie par un tel 
poéte, fait vivement regretter la perte de ses ouvrages.”’ 

Whether the enthusiastic writer has fairly estimated 
‘le mérite de ce fragment,’ the reader will perhaps be 
able to judge after its perusal: it is certain that there are 
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some passages which it would not be easy to parallel for 
vividness and directness.’ 

The accidental discovery of a heap of valuable old books 
and papers had instigated Prince Musin-Pushkin to em. 
ploy agents in various towns to hunt out and buy up 
anything savouring of antiquity. One of these agents 
procured for the Prince the manuscript in which was con- 
tained this “Legend of Igor’s Raid,” from the Archiman- 
drite Joil, a collector of cultivated mind and taste, who, 
towards the end of his life, had fallen into want, and had 
been forced to part with all his Russian books. These 
were bought by the Prince’s agent, and in the end of one 
of them was found the Legend. For several years its new 
owner kept it by him, and endeavoured to put it into a form 
that would be intelligible. But as his knowledge of paleo- 
graphy and of the Old Russian language was not of a high 
order, it is not surprising that there have been considerable 
gleanings for the succeeding editors. In the MS. there 
were no stops, the words were not divided, and many of 
them quite obsolete, he naively complains! As to the 
sigla, the first editors, the Prince and his two collabora- 
teurs, Malinovski and Bantysh-Kamenski, calmly omitted 
them sometimes, as Tikhonravov shows (Pref., p. viii.) 

The manuscript from which this first edition was made 
unfortunately perished in the Moscow conflagration of 
1812. It was no protograph, however, and could not, in- 
deed, have been of any very great age, as the statements 
of Malinovski and the researches of Tikhonravov go to 
show. This MS. may have been written in the six- 
teenth century.’ It is useless to conjecture what may have 


2 «Man riihmt mit Recht an diesem jugendlicher Volker eigen ist.” F. 
Erzeugnisse des Alterthums grosse Kraft | Wachter, in Ersch und Gruber, art. 
des Ausdruckes, Schénheit der ma- “ Igor’s Heerzug.” 
lerischen Sprache und kiihnen Ver- 5 Among the papers of the Empress 
gleichungen, wie sie der Dichtkunst Catherine II., there was found a copy 
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been the original form ofthe work. That it has undergone 
many changes can hardly admit of doubt, but they most 
probably did not turn on much that could be sensibly felt 
in a translation. 

Its relations to the old mythological conceptions of early 
Russia, and the absence of the (Christian) religious ele- 
ment, give some plausibility to the theory that it must have 
been originally composed at a very early epoch indeed, 
and by a layman; and as the period of which it treats 
[1185 A. D.] is alluded to by the writer in terms that make 
it not improbable that he had been an eye-witness of the 
incidents, it is not perhaps too credulous to assent to the 
further theory, that the Lay* was written by one of the 
druzhina (body-guard) of the chief himself, one who had 
shared in the toils and dangers he so vividly sets forth.° 

It is not a poem in the narrow sense of the term: there 
is neither regularly recurrent rime nor rhythm; but it is 
impossible not to feel that it was the work of a true poet, 
who sang with that fulness of the heart in which “ Glick 
und Ungliick wird Gesang,” and with all the sympathies 
of his soul roused for the land of his love, his father-land, 
the Russian land. 

A brief account of the incidents referred to is here given, 
by way of introduction:—On 3oth July, 1184, Sviatoslav 
of Kiev had gained a great battle over the Polovtsi on the 


of the Slovo, made directly from the hiért. Es ist fast eine Mittelgattung 


manuscript edited by Musin-Pushkin ; a 
copy executed under his direction. The 
collation of this facsimile with the first 
edition has yielded a certain percentage 
of correction, but the state of the text 
still leaves much to be desired. 

‘ “Es wird wol Epos oder Helden- 
sage genannt, ist dieses jedoch nicht im 
strengen Sinne des Wortes, insofern 
sein Stoff nicht der Heldensage ange- 


zwischen einem rein geschichtlichen 
und Sage enthaltenden Liede.’”’— 
Wachter, of. cit. To me it is much 
more lyric than epic. 

5 So that Wachter can say—“ inso- 
fern der Verfasser des Liedes Zeitge- 
nosse der Begebenheiten war, kann 
manches im Liede mehr geschichtliche 
Wahrheit haben, als in der Ueberliefe- 
rung der Geschichte selbst.” 
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river Orel. On March rst in the following year, the same 
fate befel another expedition of the Polovtsi, under their 
leader Koncak, in spitegf his catapults and his Greek fire 
[the horn of flame” ifflgor, 2. § viii.]. In this battle, how. 
ever, Igor had not been present, and thus seems to have been 
stung into the resolution of his fatal raid of two months 
after, through the desire of rivalling the exploits of Sviato- 
slav, and carving out still greater fame for himself and his 
friends [v. §ix.] He was probably also spurred on by the 
memory of the great booty he had won from the Polovtsi 
in his victory of 1173; and as he was now, by the death of 
his brother Oleg in 1180, ruler of Novgorod-Séverski, and 
greatly loved by the people, it was not difficult for him to 
set on foot an expedition against their country’s foe. So 
on the 13th April, 1185, he set out from Novgorod-Séverski, 
and after being joined by his brother, &c. [v. the chronicler’s 
account, p. 121], marched towards the Don. The news of 
this unexpected inroad soon reached the Polovtsi, who were 
greatly alarmed, as believing that it was intended to con- 
summate their ruin; and they accordingly assembled in 
countless multitude to stay the progress of the invader. 
Their numbers enabled them easily to surround Igor’s 
small band, who, being cut off from retreat, were compel- 
led to fight. In this strait they flung themselves on the 
vanguard of the Polovtsi, and utterly routed them, return- 
ing to their camp with considerable booty, and in the ela- 
tion and arrogance of their victory they declared that 
“they had fought right in the heart of the country of the 
Polovtsi, and thereby had much more honour than Sviato- 
slav, &c., and so they would go farther on down to the sea, 
where their ancestors had never penetrated.” 

In this they were wrong. Nemesis overtook them. The 
Polovtsi returned in overwhelming crowds, and the hardy 
Russians were slain or captured to a man on the river 
Kaiala. 
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“ Tell the people of Kiev,” said the Polovtsi, exultingly, 
to some traders that had been eyewitnesses of the battle, 
and who were to carry the aa defeat, “that now 
we can make an exchange of prisOm@rs.’” When the news 
reached Sviatoslav of Kiev, he was bitterly grieved [2. § ix. ]; 
but though he at first assembled the princes with a view to 
the deliverance of the captive Russians, he soon after dis- 
missed them, as he did not dare to pursue the Polovtsi into 
their own country, for fear of suffering the same fate as 
Igor and hiscompanions. This failure to retaliate encou- 
raged the Polovtsi to further incursions and depredations ; 
they came along by the river Sula, capturing many vil- 
lages, and even laid siege to Pereiaslavl. Here Vladimir 
Glébovic attacked them like a hero, but was severely 
wounded with three pike-thrusts, and was with difficulty 
saved from death or captivity by a gallant sally of the 
citizens, to whom he was dear. The Polovtsi then turned 
aside,to the town Rim [v. § ix.], which they captured, 
and returned home to their deserts laden with booty. 
The manner of Igor’s escape is narrated in the chronicle 
appended. : 

This unhappy expedition of Igor seems to have en- 
couraged the Polovtsi, who kept up a constant series of 
invasions for some years after ; and in 1201 they took Kiev 
by assault, and pillaged it frightfully, so that it never again 
recovered its pristine splendour. 


VOL. III. 
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“Were it not well for us, brothers, to begin in old 
words’ the piteous tale of the ‘Raid of Igor’—Igor,’ the 
son of Sviatoslav? Then let the song begin, in the fashion 
of the stories of this present time,* and not after the inven. 
tions of Boian.’ For the Seer Boian, when he wished to 
compose a song for anyone, would launch himself forth in 
thought” over the wood, like a grey wolf over the earth, 


6In the fashion of the old tales of 
legendary incident, enlivened with 
mythical details. 

7 Several of these names are of Scan- 
dinavian origin, and recal the circum- 
stances of the early history of Russia, 
when her people had to send abroad to 
seek for a ruler; as the messengers 
put it, to use the words of the old an- 
nalist, “‘our land is great and fertile, 
but order in it there ts not,” “ zemlja 
nasa velika i obil’na, a narjada v nej 
nést.”* Thus /ngvarr becomes Igor, 
through the Greek Yyywp, tyyop ; 
hleifr, loaf, is Gléb ; helgr, holy, is 
Oleg ; hrurikr, hraerekr, ruodrich, 
is the famous Rurik (cf. Nestor, ed. 
Miklosich, pp. 188, segq.] 

8 On the basis of the historic facts of 
the time: the writer was probably an 
eyewitness. 

9 A personage not known elsewhere, 
a sort of jongleur or trouvére of the 
beginning of the twelfth century, who 
sang the achievements of the princes, to 
the accompaniment of some musical in- 
strument, like the danduristi of later 
times. Some of his “refrains” are 


preserved in the “Lay,” according to 
Afanasiev, vol. i, p. 107. Buslaey, 
p- 380, well remarks that “ we cannot 
of course limit the poetic activity of the 
eleventh to the twelfth century to his 
sole personality. A singer so famous 
as Boian could, without doubt, flourish 
only in a period abounding in poetic 
creativeness, when the songs of the 
people were widely sung.’’ Thus pro- 
bably the name of Boian is here used 
to denote a whole class of poets, of 
whom no record is preserved. Our 
modest poet feels that he has not the 
poetic afflatus that can alone justify 
deviations from historic exactitude [¢.g., 
as Goethe justified himself in his Eg- 
mont]; he will keep himself free from 
such inventions, the vain imaginings 
of things that never were. The name 
Boian is probably the same as ‘ bajan,’ 
incantator [Miklosich, Vergleichende 
Grammatik der Slavischen Sprachen, 
II., p. 124, § 45]. 

10 If I felt satisfied as to this instr, 
form, I should prefer Ogonovski’s sug- 
gestion of reading slaviju, ‘like a night- 
ingale,’ by which we should have the 


* Chronica Nestoris, ed. Miklosich, cap. xv. 
+ Poeticeskaja vozerténija Slavjan na prirodu, Moskva, 1865. 
+ Russkaja narodnazja poeziya, S.-Peterburg, 1861. 
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like the dark-blue" eagle under the clouds. Told he a tale 
of the first times of the civil wars,” then he would send 
forth ten falcons on the flock of swans: whichever [falcon] 
struck, that swan first sang its lay—to old Iaroslav, to the 
brave Mstislav,’* who slew Rededia before his Kasogi" 
troops, or to the handsome Roman,” son of Sviatoslav. 
Aye, brothers, it was not ten falcons on a flock of swans 
that Boian sent forth, but he swept his prophetic fingers 
over the living strings, and they themselves resounded 


with the princes’ praise ! 


“Let us begin then, brothers, this tale from old Vladi- 


threefold comparison, the nightingale 
in the wood, the wolf on the ground, 
the eagle in the sky. If the text be 
adhered to, I do not see how to avoid 
the “old translations,”” of which Bar- 
sov, in his Critical sketch, p. 131,§ 
somewhat sarcastically complains in 
his critique on Erben’s translation. 
Doctors disagree. Barsov speaks of 
Erben’s (Bohemian) version as not 
likely to take an honourable place 
amongst the numerous translators 
of this unique Old-Russian song : 
Ogonovski, on the contrary, in an Ad- 
dendum to his edition, regards it as a 
fair exposition of the sense of the ori- 
ginal. 

1 Homer’s aierdy wepxvdy (udppvov). 

® Buslaev, || p. 92, gives usobitst as 
acc, pl., ‘recalled he the combatants 
of the early times.” 

8 Sons of Vladimir the Great. 

4 The Kasogi were Circassians (Cer- 
kessi). Of this incident Nestor gives 
the following account, cap. 52, ed, 
Miklosich :—‘‘ In the year 6530 (= 1022 
A.D.) Mstislav, being at Tmutoro- 
kan, went against the Kasogi. Their 
prince, Rededia, having heard this, 
went out against him; and while the 


two armies stood over against each 
other, Rededia said to Mstislav:—‘ Why 
should we destroy our troops? let us 
rather fight with each other! and if 
thou conquerest, then thou shalt take 
all my possessions, and my wife and my 
children, and my land ; or if I conquer, 
I will take thine.’ Mstislav said :—‘ Be 
itso.’ Then Rededia said to Mstislav :— 
‘Let us not fight with weapons, but 
with wrestling.’ So they fought, and, 
after long struggling, Mstislav began 
to grow faint, for Rededia was big and 
strong; and Mstislav said:—‘O holy 
mother of God, help me; for if I con- 
quer him, I will build a church in thy 
name.’ And having said this, he struck 
Rededia to the ground, and drew out a 
knife, and killed him; then he came to 
his land, and took all his possessions, 
his wife and his children, and imposed 
tribute on the Kasogi. And having 
come back to Tmutorokan, he founded 
the church, and built it, as it stands 
there to this day.” 

15 These personages are very puzzling, 
as the same name is constantly recur- 
ring, without any distinctive epithet or 
number. I have split up the genealogical 


xy ve * 
iIn the Zurnal Ministerstva narodnago prosvéscenija of October, 1876. 


| Russkaya Khristomatija, Moskva, 1870. 
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mir to Igor of our time, who established" his soul with his 
might, and sharpened his heart with his manliness—who, 
filling himself with a warlike spirit," led his brave sol- 


table in Tikhonravov, for convenience of reference :— 
Vladimir the Great. 


faroslav, 


| 
| 
Vsevolod. 


Rostislav Roman 
(1093). (1079). 
Vladimir 
Mono- 


makh YVsevolod. 
(1125). 


Sviatoslav (the Terrible), 
(of Kiev). 


Sviatoslav 
(of Rylsk). Vladimir (of 


16 Various renderings are proposed 
for this word istiagnu, “extendit” ; 
probably “ girded’? is best. Prof. 
Hattala explains it as a metaphor from 
a strap stretched out, on which he 
sharpened his heart. 

17 It may not be out of place here to 
observe that the spirit in which the Cos- 
sacks set about their wars is vigo- 
rously .set forth in their poems; cf. 
a virsha [= “ein volksthiimlich ge- 
haltenes Geistesprodukt eines schrift- 
gelehrten Mannes’’} in the Ruthenian 
language, published by Zitecki in the 
Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie, 11., 2, 
p- 302, and regarded by him as most 


Sviatoslav [of Cernigov]. 


| 
Oleg (Goreslavic) (1115). 


| 
Oleg. 


| 
Mstislav. 


| 
Viaceslav (1057). 


Boris (1078). 


Sviatoslav. 


| 
Icor. Vsevolod Bui-Tur, 


Ole. 
Putivl). 
probably written by an eyewitness of 
the battle described, a defeat inflicted 
by the Poles* on the Cossacks under 
their chief, Bogdan Khmelnitski, 
1651, and entitled, ‘A Kozak Duma 
of the war with the Kozaks at the river 
Styr.” 
Khan zgodu radyt, a ne poradyt, 
Kozaky vojnu ljubiat : 
Oj Kazemyru, juz tobi myru 
S kozakami ne budet. 


‘‘ The khan counsels peace, but does not 
persuade: the Kozaks love war! O 
Casimir, there will no peace for thee 
with the Kozaks.’’ Further on, the 
writer bursts out, with the loving ap- 


* Vor a brief account of the Cossacks, and their heroic struggles with the Poles, see an 
article of Emile Durand in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Juin, 1876, pp. 923, 599- 
There is an extended article on the “ Polish Colonisation of South-Western Russia,” by 
Kulish, in the Véstnik Evropy of March and April, 1876. 
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diers against the land of the Polovtsi,"* for the Russian 
land ! 


II. 


“Then Igor looked up to the bright sun, and saw all 
his warriors covered over with a mist from it. And Igor 
said to his body-guard :—‘ Brothers, and soldiers! better 
were it to be slain than to be taken prisoners! But let us 


mount, brothers, on our swift steeds, and go look on the 
blue Don!’ The longing” to take the water of the mighty 


preciation of one who had shared in 
the ‘strength of passion rising in the 
glee of battle’ :— 
Oj u Zborova vojna to nova 
Ne jak pid Piljavtsjamy, 
Ne utikajut, krov prolyvajut 
I na Tatar ne dbajut, 
Vo krovi tatars’kij i busurman’s’kij 
Gostryj mic svoj kupajut. 
They don’t fly; they bathe their sharp 
sword in Tatar and Mussulman blood! 
Or, as the duma has it,f treating of 
this same Bogdan Khmelnitski : 


Ekh kozaki, diti, druzi! 

Prosu vas, dobre dbajte, 

Na slavnu Ukrainu pribuvajte, 
Ljakhiv, mostivikh paniv, u pen’ rubajte! 
Krov ikh Ljads’ku u polis Zovtim peskom 

meSajte ! 
Come on for our famous Ukraine! smite 
the Poles, the magnates, to the very root! 


mingle their Polish blood with the yellow 
sand! 


The savage glee in the fights between 
Russian and Turk is no new thing. 
In Rudcenko’s collection of the songs 
of the Cumaks{ are some scenes 
which would nearly come up to the 
horrors of a Special Cor. of the D. 7. 


The vengeful mockery of the Cumaks, 
when they have (literally) caught a Ta- 
tar, whom they hoist aloft on three 
spears, is hideous enough :— 


Divis’, divis’, busurmane, 
Na nau svobodu! 
Oj Sto nasa svobodon’ka, 
Jak mak, protsvitae ; 
Busurmans’ka Z golovon’ka 
Krovju okipae. 
Take a good look, you Mussulman, at our 


freedom! Like a poppy, it flourishes: the 
Mussulman’s head is clotted with blood! 


Or in the duma just referred to, where 
the Kozaks have caught some Poles, 
who beg for their lives; their foes re- 
ply grimly :—“ Ha, Poles! you Poles! 
long ago our fathers flung treasures 
into the river ; when you can find them, 
we will divide them, and will live in 
amity with you as with brothers. Go! 
there is your one road —— to the very 
bottom !’” 

18 These are not to be confounded 
with Poles; they were Tatars, who inha- 
bited the territories to the north of the 
Black Sea. 

19 Reading pokhot (as nom.), though 


+ Zapisht o Fuinoz Rust, ed. Kulish ; S.-Peterburg, 1856, vol. i., 54. 
 Cumatskija Narodnyja Pésni, ed, Rudcenko, Kiev, 1874. 
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Don fell on the soul of the prince, while his eagerness 
hid from him the signs of the sky. ‘For,’ said he, ‘I will 
break a spear on the borders of the land of the Polovtsi; 
with you, O Russians, Iwill either lay down my head, or] 
will drink in my helm” of the waters of the Don’ (0 
Boian, nightingale of olden time! would that thou hadst 
sung of those soldiers, leaping like a nightingale in the 
wood of dreamland, flying like an eagle under the clouds, 
weaving crowns of glory for both sides® of that time, rush- 
ing on the path of Troian® over the fields to the moun- 


even thus the sentence is far from clear ; 
but the difficulty is not obviated by the 
suggestion of “‘ spal um Zo khoti,” “he 
dreamt about his wife.” 

20 «¢ J will make a victorious raid up 
to the Don’’; cf. Mickiewicz, in his 
First Ages of Polish History, Paris, 
1868, vol. iv., p. 330: ‘‘wojsko z en- 
tuzjazmem chwytaio w ssyszaku wode 
Baltijku,”’ ‘ the army took up into their 
helms the water of the Baltic.’ 

21 Apparently referring to the time 
preceding and the time following the 
civil wars. 

2 This 7voian is aconsiderable crux. 
We have the path of T., the age of T., 
the and of T., mentioned in the Lay, 
but who he was is not stated. Buslaev, 
in the Russkaja Narodnaja Poezija, p. 
385, has a long article on him, to show 
that he is a relative of the Elves and 
Dwarfs of the northern mythology, 
and that Boian, among other mythical 
features which gave epic colouring to 
his poetry, had preserved this mention 
of Troian. It is certain that a Troian 
is enumerated by the old chroniclers 
along with the pagan deities, Perun, 
Khors, and Volos (Veles) ; v. Afanasiev, 
op. cit., 11., 642, where this legend is 
told of him :— 


“In the town of Troian once lived a 
king Troian: every night he rode to 
Srém to visit his beloved. He rodeby 
night, because he did not dare show 
himself by day, fearing lest the bright 
sun should melt him away. On arriv- 
ing at Srém, he used to give his horses 
oats, and when they had finished their 
corn, and the cocks had begun their crow 
before dawn, he went off home, to get 
back to his own town before the rising 
of the sun. The brother of his mis- 
tress found out the matter, and, hav- 
ing seized all the cocks of the place, 
cut out their tongues, and substi- 
tuted sand for the horses’ oats.” So 
neither the horses neighed, nor the 
cocks crowed, and poor Troian was 
caught; for, though he did get away 
before dawn, he was not in time, and 
in fear of the sun he hid himself in a 
hay-stack; but some cows got at the 
stack, and pulled away the hay, so that 
the rays of the sun melted the unlucky 
king. 

Probably, however, it is merely a re- 
miniscence of the name of the Roman 
Emperor, and perhaps Ogonovski is 
right in interpreting this road of Troian 
as “the great highway,” ‘the beaten 
path,” 
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tains! Zhow shouldst have sung the song to Igor, the 
descendant of that [famous Oleg] :—‘it was not a storm 
whirled the falcons across the broad fields: flocks of jack- 
daws* are flying over to the mighty Don!’ Or how should 
it have been sung, O prophetic Boian, grandson of 
Veles” ?) 

The steeds neigh at the Sula, the praise [of Sviatoslav] 
resounds in Kiev, trumpets blare in Novgorod,” stan- 
dards wave in Putivl! Igor awaits his dear brother Vse- 
volod! Then spake to him Bui-Tur* Vsevolod :—“‘ Thou 
art my only brother, my one bright light. O Igor, we two 
are the sons of Sviatoslav. Saddle now, brother, thy swift 


steeds; mine are ready, saddled beforehand at Kursk. 
Andthese my men of Kursk are well-known soldiers, swad- 
died under trumpets, cradled under helms, fed with the 
point of the spear; the roads are known to them, the ra- 
vines are familiar,—their bows are bent, their quivers are 
open, their sabres sharpened; they themselves are leaping 


like grey wolves over the plain, seeking for themselves 
honour, and for their prince renown !” 


%Jt is not the Russian falcons that 
are flying to the Don, but the troops 
of the Polovtsii The jackdaw, in the 
popular symbolism, is an ill-boding 
bird, like the crow. 

* According to Afanasiev, this Veles 
is identical with the god of the heavenly 
herd, the thundering clouds of the sky; 
but, just as Apollo [cf Preller, Gr. 
Myth.,° 1., p. 215, note, where are 
quoted many epithets of Apollo] was a 
shepherd, but also the god of music, so 
to Veles this patronage of music was 
attributed; hence the singer Boian is 
termed the descendant of Veles, the 
sonof Apollo. The similarity of this 
name Veles with the Christian Vlasi 
(Blasius) has given rise to various con- 


jectures, which Krek (in the Archiv fiir 
Slav. Philologie, I., i., pp. 134, segg.) has 
shown to be nntenable: “der heidnische 
Gott war die directe Ursache, dass das 
Volk mit der Legende des heiligen Bla- 
sius vertraut gemacht wurde.” In the 
legend, St. Blasius was represented as 
the patron of cattle : so the saint supers 
seded the old pagan Veles, who was 
specially termed the protector of the 
herds. 

2 Séverski Novgorod (in the govern- 
ment of Cernigov). 

6 Bui-Tur, ‘mighty wild-bull’ (urus). 
There were wild bulls in Europe down 
to a comparatively late period (17th 
Cy.) Inthe old Bohemian songs of the 
Kralodworsky Rukopis, Zdeslav boasts 
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III. 


Then Igor placed foot in his golden stirrup, and rode 
over the open plain. The sun overspread his road with 
darkness ;” night moaning over against him with its me. 
nace awoke the birds; the wild beasts’ scream uprose 
and the Div’s* wild shriek is heard above the wood, as 
she bids the unknown land take heed,” the Volga, the 
banks of the [ Black] sea and of the Sula, and Surozh,” and 
Korsun,” and thee, idol of Tmutorokan!* But the Po. 


how his ancestor had slain wild bulls, 
‘ pradied méi zbi diwa tura.’ Vsevolod 
Bui-Tur was prince of Kursk. 

27 The eclipse of 1185 (Afanasiev, I., 
751). 

28 Reading with Ogonovski vistalu. 
The text has been variously tortured. 
Musin-Pushkin has vz stazbi ; O. gives 
half-a-dozen conjectures, of which the 
most ingenious is perhaps that of 
Hattala, stazwz bi, *‘ struck the road,’’ 
but ? 

29 This Div is mentioned by the 
Chroniclers as a god worshipped along 
with Perun and Khors [Afanasiev, I., 
128 ; 1., 617]; originally a bright god, 
afterwards degraded into a name for 
unclean spirits. In the Ukraine there 
is still heard the curse, ‘shtob na tebe 
div prishov,’ may the div come at thee! 

8 J,e., tells the Polovtsi of the ap- 
proach of the Russians, For this ill- 
boding shriek, cf. Schleicher’s “ Li- 
tauisches Lesebuch,” p. 8:—‘ Laima 
szatké, Laima vérké, basi bégau pér 
kalnélj,” ‘the Laima shrieked, the 
Laima wept, as she ran barefooted 
over the mountain,” 

3! Sea of Azov. 


82 Kherson, the ruins of which are 


found near Sevastopol. 

88 Town on the peninsula of Taman, 
and holding an important position as 
the key of the Sea of Azov. It origi- 
nally belonged to the Khazars, but was 
taken from them at an early period by 
old Sviatoslav, of Kiev. Before 1078, 
it was held by Roman, and after his 
death by his brother, Oleg, the grand- 
father of our Igor. In 1111, the Polovtsi 
seized it, and held it. But it did not 
cease to be an object of desire to the 
Russian princes, who have always, and 
naturally, shown a remarkable tenacity 
of purpose in striving after the pos- 
session of keys, But what was the 
‘idol of Tmutorokan’ ? Perhaps, says 
Ogonovski, a monument which Ko- 
mozarija, wife of Perisad, prince of 
the Bosphorus, built, in consequence of 
a vow, to the great gods Sanerg and 
Astarte. The pedestal of the statue, 
with a suitable inscription, was found 
in 1805, on the shore of the Bay of 
Akhtanizovski, but the statue itself 
had totally disappeared. Thus this 
idol represented two chief deities, who 
protected the Asiatic passes, and were 
hostile to the Russians, 
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lovtsi by untrodden* ways ran up to the mighty Don; 
their telegas® creak at midnight, as the swans [scream | 
when rushing out in flight. Igor leads his warriors to the 
Don; but already the bird watches for his misfortunes for 
havoc;* the wolves with menace howl down the ravines ; 
the eagles, with their scream, call the wild beasts to the 
bones; the foxes yelp over the blood-red shields! O Rus- 
sian land [adieu !], thou art left far behind! Long glimmers 
the night, the twilight has faded away, a mist has covered 
the fields, the note of the nightingale is stilled, the chatter 
ofthe magpie is now awake. The Russians have barred 
the wide fields with their blood-red shields, seeking for 
themselves honour, and for their prince renown! 


IV. 


On Friday’s dawn they trod down the miscreant Po- 
lovtsi, and spreading like arrows over the plain, they 
dragged off the fair Polovtsi maidens, and with them 
their gold, and silks, and costly satins. With bags (?), and 
cloaks, and furs, and with all the treasures of the Polovtsi, 
they began to build bridges over the marshes and boggy 
places, and all the morasses of the Polovtsi. Red is the 
standard, the banner white, red the pennon(?), silver the 
lance, of the brave son of Sviatoslav! On the field dreams 
the fair nest [children] of Olga; it has flown a long dis- 


* On the pathless steppe. 

%The present carts (telegas) can 
creak. The Russians, indeed, have a 
proverb purporting that a cart that does 
not creak is a dishonest one. 

% Ogonovski has here adopted a 
desperate conjecture of Maximovic, in 
which I cannot follow him; for the 
podobiju of the Edd. he reads fo losiju, 
‘on the willow,’ as a parallel to ‘in 
the ravines,’ I would suggest fo do- 


biju, ‘for havoc :’ go with the dative 
may denote the motive of an action, 
cf. Miklosich, Vergleichende Syntax der 
Slavischen Sprachen, p. 629, f.; though 
Ido not find any dodzj in his list of 
nouns with suffix-2, Vergl. Stammbild- 
ungslehre (I., 1. 1). But Dal’, in his 
Dictionary, sub voce dobiva?’, ‘to give 
the coup de grace,’ gives dobo7 as the no- 
men actionis. 
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tance! It was not born for injury, neither by the falcon, 
nor by the vulture, nor by thee, black raven, miscreant 
Polovcin! Gza flies like a grey wolf; Koncak™ follows 
his track to the mighty Don! 


V. 


Next day at early morn a bloody dawn lights up the 
world! black clouds come up from the sea, that would fain 
cover over these four suns,®* and in them flash the blue 
lightnings. The thunder is lumbering up; the rain will 
rush down like arrows” from the mighty Don. Then spears 
will be broken, and sabres hacked on the helms of the 
Polovtsi, on the river Kaiala, near the mighty Don. 0 
Russian land, already thou art left far behind! Lo, the 
winds, the grandchildren of Stribog,*° blow from the sea 
like arrows against the brave troops of Igor. Earth groans, 
the rivers flow all troubled, dust covers the fields, the ban- 
ners roar. The Polovtsi come from the Don, and from 
the sea, and from all sides; they surround the Russian 
forces. Those devil’s children, with their cry, barred all 
the fields, but the brave Russians fenced themselves in with 
their blood-red shields. O Iar-Tur*! Vsevolod! thou stand- 
est in the forefront of the battle, thou besprinklest the foe 
with thy arrows, thy swords of steel gride through the foe- 
men’s helms. Wherever Tur leaped forth, flashing with 
his golden helm, there lie the accursed heads of the Po- 
lovtsi, the Avar® helms hacked with the tempered sabres, 


| 
| 
i 
} 
| 
! 


%1Gza and Koncak, names of the 
two Khans of the Polovtsi. 

88 Viz., Igor ; his brother, Vsevolod; 
his son, Vladimir ; and his nephew, 
Sviatoslav (of Rylsk) ; v. p. 121. 

39 Afanasiev (I., 490) calls attention 
to this comparison of the noisily falling 
rain to ‘ arrows;’ the reverse applica- 


tion is common enough of arrows fall- 
ing like rain (hail). 

40 Stribog is the god of the winds: 
Afanasiev, 1., 91, 320. 

41 J,¢., fierce wild bull. 

42 There is still an Avar tribe in the 
Caucasus, between Georgia and Cir- 
cassia. 
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by thee, Iar-Tur Vsevolod ! What wound is dear,® bro- 
thers, when he has forgotten his (princely) honour,“ his life, 
and the town of Cernigov, his father’s golden throne, and 
his dear love, the beautiful Glébovna—aye, all manners 
and customs ?* 

VI. 

The age of Troian“ is gone; the years of Iaroslav have 
passed away; gone are the troops of Oleg, of Oleg, son of 
Sviatoslav. For it was Oleg that with his sword forged 
strife,” and sowed his arrows over the earth. He mounts 
into the golden stirrup at the city Tmutorokan. Then 


the great Vsevolod, son of Iaroslav, heard the old sound 
(of war), but Vladimir every morning stopped his ears“ 


43 Held too costly (?) ; reading (O.’s) 
rana, for rany. Hattala keeps the text, 
but renders doroga, ‘ way,’ ‘the way 
of wounds.’ 

“Fighting in the ranks as a com- 
mon soldier, as Ogonovski interprets. 

Je, ‘forms and ceremonies.’ 

The good old times, 

® Here the writer recals how Igor’s 
ancestor had brought in these enemies 
on the Russian land. On the death of 
Sviatoslav, the grand duke Iziaslav and 
Vsevolod ousted Oleg from the duchy 
given him in appanage by his father 
Sviatoslav. In the war that ensued, 
fortune varied, till at last, in a decisive 
battle of Oleg and his cousin Boris (son 
of Viaceslav, the brother of Sviatoslav), 
against the four princes, Iziaslav, and 
his son Iaropolk; Vsevolod, and his 
son Vladimir Monomakh; Boris and 
Iziaslav were slain, and Oleg was totally 
defeated, and compelled to flee to his 
brother Roman, toTmutorokan. There 
he stayed for some time, marrying his 
son to a princess of the Polovtsi Tatars, 
with whom he entered into alliance. 


In 1079, Roman, with the Polovtsi, 
took the field against Vsevolod, who 
found means, however, to detach the 
Polovtsi from their allies, in conse- 
quence of which they returned home, 
and killed Roman. 

48 Barsov (in the Zurnal, p- 111) has 
pointed out many parallel usages in 
Greek writings to the phrases found in 
the old Slavonic chroniclers. Among 
them he notes this ‘stopping of the 
ears’ in order not to be affrighted with 
the shouts of the foe as they attacked, 
quoting Fl. Josephus, lib. I1., c. vii., 
25: éeérevore 5¢ wpds uty Tov GAaAaypoy 
Tav Tayudrwy emppdta tas dxods ds 
dv wh karawAayeiev. This din of battle 
caused Vladimir to stop his ears, 7. ¢., 
troubled him, but at the same time in- 
flamed him to manliness (razZigal ego 
k muZestvu). But Ogonovskiinterprets : 
‘this famous prince [Vladimir] loved 
peace, and therefore stopped his ears, 
that he might not hear the noise.’ So 
Buslaev, ‘ preferring peace and har- 
mony, Vladimir remained deaf to the 
noise,’ 
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in Cernigov. And now Fame brought to his fate Boris, 
son of Viaceslav, and spread a shroud over the green 
steppe-grass,” for the injury done to Oleg,” the brave 
young prince. [From that Kaiala, Sviatopolk" ordered his 
father to be taken up amid the Hungarian horses and 
carried off to St. Sophia in Kiev.] Then in the time of Oleg 
Gorislavic,” was a sowing and growing of civil wars, the 
happy time of the children of Dazhd-bog® was ruined, 
and the lives of men were shortened by the intrigues of the 
princes. Then over the Russian land rarely sang plough- 
men, but often the ravens croaked, as they divided among 
themselves the corpses, while the jackdaws said their say, 
as they strove to fly on their food. Such was the state 
during these battles and expeditions, but the like of that 
war was never heard of. 


VII. 


From early morning till evening, from evening till the 
dawn, fly the tempered arrows, the sabres thunder on the 
helms, the spears of steel rattle, on that unknown plain, 
amid the land of the Polovtsi. The black earth beneath 
the hoofs was sown with bones and watered with blood: 


#9 This is a conjecture of Ogonovski = Iaropolk to do as said in the text. 
(kovylu for the traditional kaninu). It 52 So named because he brought such 
is not a convincing emendation, but it woe (gore) on Russia. 
is, perhaps, not more unintelligible than 53 The old pagan name of the god of 
either Hattala’s thaninu, or Dubenski’s the sun; in the early translations of 
koninu, or the geographical kanina. Greek chroniclers, while the heathenbe- 

6° By his uncles Iziaslav and Vsevo- _Jiefs were still fresh and lively amongst 
lod, in depriving him of his appanage. the Slavonians, favos is rendered Dai- 
By the brave young prince, Buslaev, bog, Afanasiev, 1., 65, note 1; the sky 
however, understands Boris, son of (svarog) has two children, the sun and 


Viaceslav. fire (ibid., 1., 193). By the children of 


51 This passage is bracketed byOgon- "Fy, 1.4 bo g are meant, no doubt, the 
ovski as a later gloss, for Sviatopolk was) puccians, 


not in the battle at all. He might, how- 54 The corpses left on the field of 
ever, have given directions tohis brother battle. 
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there grew up as fruit of that sowing, misfortunes for the 
Russian land. What do I hear, what sound rings in my 
ear in the morning before the dawn? It is Igor turning 
back his troops, for sadness was on him for his dear brother 
YVsevolod. They fought a day, they fought a second day, 
onthe third day about midday the standards of Igor fell. 
There the two brothers separated® on the bank of the swift 
Kaiala. There failed the supply of bloody wine; there the 
brave Russians finished the banquet: they made drunk 
their gossips, and themselves laid down their lives for the 
Russian land. The grass bends down to earth for very 
grief, and the tree inclines to earth for the pity of it. 


VIII. 


For now, brothers, the joyless time has come; now 
emptiness has hidden our might. Bale” has loomed 
large upon the might of the children of Dazhd-bog ; it has 
come like a Div on the land of Troian;* it has flapped with 
its swan-like wings over the blue sea; flapping with its 
wings about the Don, it has waked up the evil times. The 
expedition of the princes against the pagans had come to 
nought ; then spake brother to brother, “‘ this is mine;® aye, 
and that is mine,” and the princes began to say of a little 
thing, “this is a great thing,” and forged intrigues against 
each other ; while the pagans from all sides rushed gn with 
victories over the Russian land. 

O! far flew the falcon,” driving the birds to the sea, 
but there is no bringing to life for the soldiers of brave 
Igor! Behind him screams Koncak, while Gza gallops 


% They were both taken captive by among the Russian troops. 
the Polovtsi. 58 The Russian land. 

% The fight is compared to a banquet 59 A technical phrase of old Russian 
in which the Russians gave abundance _law, used in asserting a claim to dis- 
of wine (their blood) to their gossips puted property. 

(their foes). 60 J, e., Igor pursued the Polovtsi 

Bale, as a fiend, has appeared down to the sea of Azov. 
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over the Russian land, flinging down fire from the flaming 
horn. The Russian wives wept, saying, “‘ our dear husbands 
no more may we think of in thought, nor dream of in idea, 
nor see with our eyes ; and of gold and silver, not even a 
little shall we handle.” Aye, and Kiev groaned at the 
calamity, and Cernigov at the misfortunes: grief spread 
over the Russian land, heavy trouble overflowed the Rus- 
sian land. But the princes forged intrigues against each 
other, while the pagans, making victorious incursions into 
the Russian land, took tribute of a squirrel from every 
house. For those two brave sons of Sviatoslav, Igor and 
Vsevolod, again awakened the lie, which their father* 
had put to sleep, Sviatoslav® the Terrible, prince of Kiev. 
He was a thunderbolt, he spread terror with his powerful 
armies and swords of steel; marching against the land of 
the Polovtsi, he overran hill and dale, muddied” the rivers 
and lakes, dried up stream and marsh; he tore out the 
pagan Kobiak from the sea of Azov like a whirlwind 
from his mighty iron host; and Kobiak died in the city of 
Kiev, in the palace of Sviatoslav. The Germans and 
Venetians,® the Greeks and Moravians, sang praise to 
Sviatoslav; they;blame prince Igor, who flung our wealth 
to the bottom of the Kaiala, the river of the Polovtsi ; there 
they buried beneath the water the Russian gold. There 
prince Igor came down from the golden saddle, and stepped 
into the saddle of a captive. 


61 So Ogonovski; Buslaev renders 
silver coin’ of some fixed amount. 

62 He was only their cousin; it is a 
licentia poetica to call him ‘ father.’ 

63 The poet here recals the victory 
gained by Sviatoslav over the Polovtsi 
a few months before, when 7000 of 
them were taken captive, with many of 


their chiefs, among them Kobiak, so 
that the victors returned home ‘ with 
fame and great honour.’ 

64 By transporting his troops over 
them. 

65 Foreign merchants residing in 
Kiev. 
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IX. 


The ramparts of the towns were sad, and gladness dis- 
appeared. But Sviatoslav beheld a troubled dream:—“ In 
Kiev-on-the-mountains last night,” he said, “ you drest me 
in a black shroud on a bed of yew; they poured out for me 
blue wine mingled with sorrow; they covered me over with 
empty quivers of the prowling pagan, a great pearl on my 
bosom,andso caress me![?] Already the planks were with- 
out crossbeams® in my gold-roofed tower ; all night from 
eventide the ravens of the devil” croaked; at Plésnisko on 
the suburb were the woody ravines of Kisan, and I will 
not send to the blue sea.” [?] And his boyars [nobles] said 
to the prince: —“ Already, prince, sorrow has taken captive 
thy mind. For the two falcons flew from their father’s 
golden throne, to visit the city of Tmutorokan, or to drink 
the waters of the Don in their helm. And now with the 
sabres of the pagan folk they have cut off the wings of the 
two falcons and cast them into iron chains. But it was 
dark on the third day: for the two suns® grew dim, the two 
crimson pillars perished, and with them the two young 
moons, Oleg and Sviatoslav,” were overspread with dark- 
ness. On the river Kaiala, darkness hid the light; over the 


% 7, ¢,, Probably, ready to fall in and 
crush their occupants. 

"The passage is almost certainly 
corupt. But I cannot adopt Ogon- 
ovski’s conjectures and interpretation ; 
bésovy, in place of bosuvy, is plausible,— 
at least, Hanka’s (and Hattala’s) du- 
sovy *(ravens) of Bus’ seems the only 
alternative [for Bus v. note 7!]; but 
the rest of the sentence I have vainly 


the sentence thus :—‘ the ill-boding 
ravens, z. é., the Polovtsi, would not fly 
away to the blue sea, to their steppes, 
but sat down at Plésnisko’. He sup- 
poses this Plésnisko to have been seized 
by a certain Kisan, one of the Polovtsi 
leaders, as a basis of operation in his 
attacks on the Russian towns and vil- 
lages. I cannot think this correct; it 


endeavoured to understand. Ogon- 
ovski reads debri for debr’ (and then 
has to supply de ‘ where’), besides 
altering soS/ju into so3//, and interprets 


is too concrete to harmonise with the 
symbolism of the rest of the dream. 

68 Igor and Vsevolod., 

6° The son and the nephew of Igor. 
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Russian land the Polovtsi have spread themselves like a 
brood of panthers; they have sunk (our glory) in the sea, 
and have added great daring to the Khan. Already the 
blame has overcome the praise, already calamity has bro- 
ken our freedom, already the Div has flung herself on the 
land. For lo, the beautiful Gothic maidens” have sung 
their songs on the bank of the blue sea; sounding with 
Russian gold, they sing of the time of Bus’; with caress- 
ing words they stir them up to vengeance for Sharokan! 
And we now, thy bodyguard, long for the times of mirth,” 

Then the great Sviatoslav let fall a golden word mingled 
with tears, and said :—“O my sons, Igor and Vsevolod! 
too early ye rose to smite with your swords the land of the 
Polovtsi and to win fame for yourselves. But ye have 
fought without fame, for ye have shed without honour the 
blood of the Polovtsi. Your brave hearts were forged in 
cruel steel, and tempered in hardihood. And this is what 
ye have done to my silver hairs! Now no longer do I be- 
hold the power of the mighty and rich, the numerous forces 
of my brother Iaroslav, with the Cernigov troops, with 
the Moguti and Tatrani, and Shelbiri and Topcaki, and 
Revugi and Olberi. For these, without shields, with knives 
pursue with cries the troops, shouting in praise of their 
ancestors.” But ye said:—‘ Let us ennoble ourselves! 
let us ourselves now lay hold of the fame that should come 


70 There had been Goths [Ostgothen] 
on the borders of the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azov from the latter half of 
the second century, and remnants of 
them were found even down to the 
sixteenth century. Their maidens pro- 
bably got the Russian gold from the 
hands of the victorious Polovtsi. 

71 The East Goths, towards the end 
of the fourth century, had a king Vini- 
tar, who made a war on a Slavonian 


king, Booz (Bus), whom he took pris- 
oner and crucified. The Gothic mai- 
dens, therefore, recal this glorious time 
of the victory of Vinitar, in honour of 
the success of the Polovtsi, gained also 
over a Slavonian people. 

7 «* These were successful, they had 
been content to magnify the glory of 
others ; while ye, through your eager- 
ness to snatch at the praise which can 
only come with time, have failed.” 
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hereafter, and let us ourselves share it along with the 
past!’ And is it a wonder, brothers, for an old man to 


grow young! When the falcon is moulting, he still 
soars high after the birds; he does not give up his nest 
toruin. But this evil of the princes is a great loss to me; 
the hours of happiness have turned to nought. Lo! in 
Rim" there is groaning beneath the sabres of the Polovtsi, 
but Volodimir® [groans] under wounds ; grief and woe” for 
the son of Gléb! 
a 


“O great Prince Vsevolod !” shouldst not thou fly hither 
from afar like thought to protect thy father’s golden throne? 
For thou canst splash through the Volga with thy oars, and 
empty the Don with thy helms! Wert thou here, there 
would be captives for a groat” and slaves for a penny ; for 
thou canst shoot even over the dry land with living guns” 
together with the brave sons of Gléb. 

“O mighty Rurik and David!® did not ye swim in blood 
up to your golden helms? Do not your brave soldiers in 
that unknown land roar like wild bulls when wounded with 
the tempered sabres? Mount, lords, into the golden stirrups 


3 “But, old though I am, I will not 
give them up without an attempt at 
rescue; for them I will renew my 
strength, like the falcon that has 
moulted.’’ 

% The town Romen, of old Rim, in 
Pultava. 

% In the Chronicle of Kiev we read 
that after this victory on the Kaiala 
the Polovtsi pushed on as far as Pere- 
iaslavl, to which they laid siege, and 
wounded its prince, Vladimir, son of 
Gléb. But when they learnt that Svia- 
toslav was marching against them, 
they turned off to Rim (a town belong- 
ing to Vladimir), which they took and 


VOL, III. 


destroyed before help could be brought. 

76 Seeing that he was the only prince 
who could inflict vengeance on the Po- 
lovtsi for the injury done to Russia. 

77 Vsevolod the Great was brother of 
the Gléb just spoken of, the two being 
sons of Iuri Dolgoruki, son of Vladi- 
mir Monomakh. 

78 The coins mentioned, nogata and 
rézan'’, were equal to #yth and Ath 
of a grivna, respectively. The value 
of a grivna now is only 10 copecks, 

79 Probably the same as the ‘horn 
of flame’ in § viii., or perhaps gunpow- 
der is meant. 
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for the injury of this time, for the Russian land, for the 
wounds of Igor, the heroic son of Sviatoslav ! 

“Thou, Osmomysl Iaroslav" of Galicia, high thou sit. 
test on thy gold-beaten throne, holding up the Hungarian 
mountains® by thy iron troops, barring up the road against 
the [Hungarian] king, closing the gates of the Danube, 
hurling huge stones® over the clouds, giving judgment 
up to the Danube. Thy terrors flow over the lands; thou 
openest the gates of Kiev, and from thy father’s golden 
throne shootest thy arrows against the Sultans in far dis. 
tant lands. Shoot then Koncak, the pagan captive! for 
the Russian land, for the wounds of Igor, the heroic son of 
Sviatoslav. 

“Thou, too, heroic Roman,* and thou, Mstislav, your 
brave thoughts hurry your souls to deeds. Thou soarest 
aloft to action in thy heroism, like the falcon hover- 
ing in the air when he would seize the bird in his mighty 
swoop. For beneath your Latin® helms you have iron 


80 Vladimir Monomachus. 


| 
Mstislav the Great. 
| 


| 
Iuri Dolgoruki. 
| 


(Rostislav.) | | 
Vsevolod. Gleb. 


| wacom 
Rurik. David. | | 
Vladimir. Olga 
(wife of 
Bui-Tur). 


81 Igor’s father-in-law, for his wit 
and eloquence called osmomysi, ‘‘eight- 
witted.”” Wachter compares the ‘ zw6lf- 
mansstérke’ of the German Helden- 
sage. 

82 The Carpathians. 

83 From catapults, &c. 

*s Thou art able to enter Kiev when 
thou choosest ; or, thou permittest others 
to enter, or perhaps, thou rulest over, 
Kiev. 


85 This Roman was one of the most 
famous princes of his time. He was 
an object of such terror to the Po- 
lovtsi that, according to the Chronicles, 
they terrified their children with his 
name. He was the son of a cousin 
of Rurik and David. Mstislav was 
Rurik’s cousin. 

86 People of the Latin faith (not the 
orthodox Greek Church)--the Ger- 


mans. 
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wings, with which the earth trembles, and many a country 
of the Khan; Lithuania, the Iatvagi, Deremela and the 
Polovtsi flung away their spears, and laid down their heads 
under those swords of steel. But now, O Prince, the light of 
the sun has gone down for Igor, and for no good has the 
wood let fall its foliage. On the Rosa, and on the Sula, 
these Polovtsi have shared among themselves the towns ; 
and the brave army of Igor cannot be recalled to life. The 
Don calls to thee, O Prince; it summons the princes to 
victory. The brave princes, the sons of Oleg, have come 
in time for the battle. 

“© Ingvar and Vsevolod, and all the three sons of Msti- 
slav, six-winged®™ birds of no ill nest! ye seized powers 
for yourselves, not by the lot of victories. To what end 
are your golden helms, your Polish spears and shields? 
Bar up the gates of the land with your sharp arrows, for 
the Russian land, for the wounds of Igor, the heroic son of 
Sviatoslav.” 


XI. 


For no longer the Sula flows with silver streams to the 
city of Pereiaslavl; the Dvina flows like a marsh® by those 
terrible Polovtsi under the shout of the pagans. Iziaslav 
alone, the son of Vasilko, rang with his sharp swords 
against the Lithuanian helms, surpassing the fame of his 
ancestor Vseslav, but was himself smitten down by the 
Lithuanian swords under the red shields on the bloody 
grass. But heseized that [fame] on his bed[?], and said :— 
“O prince,” the birds with their wings have clothed thy 
soldiers, and the wild beasts licked their blood.” The 


* Probably alludes tothe six-winged streams in sorrow for the fall of Igor. 
birds of mythic story. % As this must be addressed to 

Ruled by way of lawful inherit- Iziaslav, it seems probable that there is 
ance, not by right of conquest. some omission. 

®The rivers ran with troubled 


12 
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brother of Briacislav was not there, nor the other Vsevolod; 
alone he let out his pearly soul from his brave body through 
the golden necklace. The voices echoed sadly, all sound 
of joy was stilled, only the trumpets of Gorodno™ blare.” 

O Iaroslav and all descendants of Vseslav! now you 
may lower your banners, now sheathe your blunted swords, 
for now you have fallen away from the fame of your ances- 
tors. For you, with your intrigues, began the bringing in 
of the pagans into the Russian land, against the life of 
Vseslav. By your strife captivity has come on us from 
the land of the Polovtsi. 

In the seventh age of Troian,* Vseslav cast the lot for 
the maiden dear to himself.“ He fixed himself on™ his horse 
and galloped to the city of Kiev, where he won the golden 
throne with his lance. From thence, like a wild beast at 
midnight, he leaped forth from Belgrad, and hung himself in 
the blue mist ; in the morning early he thundered with his 
battering-rams, and opened the gates of Novgorod; so he 
broke the fame of Iaroslav, and leaped like a wolf to the 
Nemiga from Dudutki. 

On the Nemiga, they spread out the heads in sheaves; 
they thresh with flails of steel; on the threshing-floor they 
lay the carcasses; they winnow the soul from the body. 
Evil was the sowing on the bloody banks of the Nemiga: 
they were sown with the bones of Russia’s sons ! 

Prince Vseslav judged the people, and appointed to the 
princes their ranks; he himself in the night ran about 


*1 A town belonging toIziaslav, near the city of Kiev. 
which he fell. 9% Literally, ‘‘ with hooks.” Tikh- 
9 At his funeral. onravov renders ‘‘ with cunning, de- 
$I do not know what this means. ceit of witchcraft’: perhaps Viazem- 
Ogonovski suggests that the number _ ski’s (‘‘ with the bend of the knee,” 
‘*seven’’ is metely a typical number, .¢.,) “firmly,” is what the poet meant. 
denoting the seventh and last period of 9% Alluding to his transformation as 
the happy times. a werwolf. 
% The maiden here probably denotes 
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like a wolf; from Kiev he galloped before cock-crow” 
to Tmutorokan, like a wolf he got before® the mighty 
Khors” in hisroad. For him in Polotsk they rang the bells 
early for matins in St. Sophia; but he heard the sound in 
Kiev.°° Though a prophetic soul in a friendly body, still 
he often suffered misfortunes. To him the seer Boian for 
the first time sang with clear judgment this refrain :— 
“Neither the cunning, nor the swift, not even the swift 
bird, can escape the judgments of God!” 

O! well may the Russian land groan, remembering the 
happy times of old, and the first princes! That old Vladimir 
it was not possible to chain down to the mountains'™ 
of Kiev; and now, his standards have become partly 
Rurik’s, partly David’s; but being separate they but flap 
their tails;'” it is only on the Danube that they celebrate 
the (Russian) spears.’” 


XII. 


The voice of Iaroslavna'™ is heard; like a cuckoo’ at 
early dawn she complains :—“I will fly,” she says, “like a 


103 A difficult clause, referred by 
Tikhonravov to the succeeding para- 


97 Vseslav, being born of magic, and 
himself a magician, had to achieve 


his wondrous exploits before cock- 
crow, according to the popular super- 
stition. 

% He ran with such speed as to out- 
strip the sun in his course. 

® Khors is the sun-god. 

1 Only possible to him as a magi- 
cian, 

101 To keep him alive among men. 

1@ Are flapping idly in the wind: 
David gave no sign, and brought no 
help. 


graph. I have followed Ogonovski, 
but very doubtfully. 

104 Tgor’s wife, Evphrosine, daughter 
of Iaroslav (note §!). 

105 The cuckoo is the symbol of sor- 
row for an absent or lost love. [A 
sister bewailed the death of her bro- 
ther* till she was turned into a cuckoo. 
Since then the cuckoo became the 
death-bird of the Servians.’”? Gusle; 
Serbische Nationallieder, von L. A. 
Frankl ; Wien, 1852.] 


*(Among the Servians) “‘das geschwisterliche Verhiltniss ist besonders innig und ausge- 
bildet. Die Schwester schwirt den heiligsten Eid bei ihrem Bruder; beim Haupte des Gatten zu 
schwéren verbietet die Schamhaftigkeit. ‘Sie ist schwurlos’, bedeutet, ‘sic hat keinen Pru- 
der’; sie und die Mutter, nicht die Gattin, beklagen den Todten.” v. Gusle, Pref., p. xiii 
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cuckoo to the Danube;’ I will dip my beaver armlet in the 
river Kaiala; I will wipe my prince’s bloody wounds on 
his worn body.” 

Iaroslavna at early dawn weeps on the ramparts at 
‘Putivl, saying :—“O wind, little wind! why, my lord, 
blowest thou so violently? Why with thy light wings 
flingest thou the arrows of the Khans on my husband’s 
soldiers? Was it a small thing for thee to be blowing 
aloft in the clouds, while cradling the ships in the blue 
sea? Why, my lord, hast thou dispersed my joys over the 
grass of the steppe?” 

Iaroslavna at early dawn weeps on the ramparts of 
Putivl, saying :—“O Dniepr, of old fame! thou hast tra- 
versed the rocky hills through the land of the Polovtsi; 
thou hast cradled on thy bosom the boats of Sviatoslav,™ 
bearing them down to the troops of Kobiak; waft to me 
my husband, that I may not have to send to him my tears 
across the sea at early dawn !” 

Iaroslavna at dawn weeps on the ramparts of Putivl, 
saying :—‘ O bright and thrice bright sun! thou art warm 
and beautiful to all; why, my lord, hast thou spread thy 
sorrowful ray on my husband’s warriors? on the dry land, 
where no water is, thou hast strung their bows with thirst, 
and fastened up their quivers with distress!” 


XIII. 


The sea is dashing at midnight; waterspouts rise up 


in mists. To Prince Igor God shows a road from the land 


106 «« Tt has long been noted asa sig- quite in the background.” V. the ar- 


nificant fact that in the popular poetry 
of the Slavs, the Danube lords it over 
all other rivers, to such an extent, in- 
deed, that it seems even used to express 
‘river’ in general.” ‘ All the other 
rivers of the Ukraine, the Dniepr, 
Dniester, Don, Desna, &c., are put 


ticle of Jagié (in the Archiv, 1. 2, 
299), where ‘“‘ dieser allen Slaven so 
sehr sympathische Fluss’’ is described 
as forming “ gleichsam den Stiitzpunkt 
des ganzen menschlichen Thuns und 
Treibens,”’ and as especially playing an 
important role ‘‘inallen Herzensangele- 








‘he 
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of the Polovtsi to the Russian land, to his father’s golden 
throne. The evening twilight fades. Igor sleeps; Igor 
watches; Igor in thought measures the fields from the 
mighty Don to the little Donets. A horse at midnight 
neighs.°* ~Ovlur’” whistles beyond the river. He bids the 
prince be on his guard. So Prince Igor vanished; earth 
creaked and clashed; the grass murmured; the tents of 
the Polovtsi bestirred themselves.” But Prince Igor leapt 
like an ermine to the reeds, like a white waterfowl into the 
water, flung himself upon the swift steed, and galloped 
off on it like a grey wolf; he reached the meadow of the 
Donets, and flew like a falcon under the mists, killing 
geese and swans for morning, midday, and evening meals. 
While Igor flew like a falcon, Ovlur rushed on like the 
wolf, shaking off from himself the cold dew; for now both 
had exhausted their swift steeds. 

The Donets said :—‘O Prince Igor! not small is thy 
renown, and the chagrin of Koncak, and the joy of the 
Russian land.” 

Igor said:—‘‘O Donets! not small is thy renown, 
who hast cradled a prince on thy waves, and hast spread 
for him the green grass on thy silvery banks, and hast 
covered him with warm mists under the green wood ; thou 
hast protected him by the wild goose on the water, by the 
mews on the streams, by the ducks on the winds.” Not so, 
said he, was the river Stugna :' though it has but a poor 
stream, it swallowed up other streamlets, and spread its 
waters to the bushes[?]. To the young Prince Rostislav 
the Dniepr closed its warm banks. The mother of Rostislav 


genheiten.” Hence its significance escape. 

here, 109 The Zavor of the Chronicle, p. 124. 
107 Referring to the sympathy shown 10 As the Polovtsi make haste to 

by the river to Sviatoslav in his expedi- _ pursue the fugitive. 

tion against Kobiak. 111 Alluding to the death of young 


'* J.¢., is ready for Igor’s attempted —_ Prince Rostislav in the Stugna, in 1093. 
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weeps for the young prince. The flowers faded through 
grief, and the tree with sorrow bent down to the ground, 
It was not magpies that chattered. It is Gza as he 
gallops with Koncak in pursuit of Igor. Then the ravens 
croaked not; the jackdaws were silent; the magpies 
chattered not; they only hopped about the willows; the 
woodpeckers with their peck show the road to the river; 
the nightingales with joyous songs announce the dawn. 
Gza speaks to Koncak :—“ Since the falcon is flying 
home to his nest, let us shoot with our golden arrows the 
falcon’s brood.” "* But Koncak said to Gza :—* Since the 
falcon is flying home to his nest, let us rather ensnare the 
young falcon with a fair maiden!”"* But Gza said :—«If 


we ensnare him with a fair maiden, we shall neither keep 
falcon nor maiden; but the birds will begin to kill us in 
the fields of the Polovtsi.” 


XIV. 


Boian said :—‘‘ Heavy for thee is the head without the 
shoulders; evil for thee is the body without a head.” So 
is the Russian land without Igor.™ 

The sun shines out in the sky; Prince Igor is now in 
the Russian land! The maidens sing on the Danube; 
their voices roll up across the sea’*® to Kiev. Igor 
rides by the hill Baric, to the holy Virgin of Pirogosca. 


uN? 7,¢., Igor’s son Vladimir, who the swarm without the queen-bee: ¢f. 


was left behind in captivity. 

113 Though evidently against the wish 
of Gza, who feared any such ties as the 
probable cause of new misfortunes, 
Koncak in reality did give his daughter 
in marriage to Vladimir—a marriage 
that Igor afterwards ratified in Kiev. 

114The Poles have a well-known com- 
parison of a country without a ruler to 


Mickiewicz, iv., 354, “* bo jak ul pszczot 
bez matki, tak Polska bez panujacego 
trwaé nie moze.” 

18 The ‘sea”’ here probably means 
the river “‘ Danube,” for the poets of 
Little Russia have not hesitated to 
equate the two terms: Jagié (Archiv. 
II., 2, p. 204) quotes ‘* ponad morem 
Dunaem,”’ ‘over the sea, the Danube.’ 
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All the lands are glad, the cities are gay, singing a song 
tothe old princes, and after them to the young. Let us 
also sing glory to Igor, son of Sviatoslav, to Bui-Tur 
Vsevolod, to Vladimir, the son of Igor! Long live the 
princes and their body-guard, who fight for the Christians 
against the pagan hosts! To the princes glory and to the 
body-guard! Amen! 


Tikhonravov has added to his text of the “ Lay” the 
account of the same incident as given by the early chro- 
niclers. This I have partially translated here too, by way 
of commentary and contrast :— 

“At that time Igor, son of Sviatoslav, grandson of 
Oleg, set out from Novgorod on the 2oth day of the month 
of April, on a Tuesday, taking with him his brother Vsevo- 
lod of Trubets, his nephew Sviatoslav of Rylsk, and his 
son Vladimir of Putivl. ... And when he came to the river 
Donets, at eventide, Igor looked up to the sky, and saw the 
sun standing like the moon, and said to his knights and 
attendants :—‘ Do you see what that signis?’ They also 
looked, and saw all; and the men held down their heads, 
and said :—‘ Prince! that sign is not for good.’ But Igor 
said :—‘ Brothers and fellow-soldiers ! the secrets of God 
none knoweth, and of that sign God is Creator as of the 
whole world, but what it is that God is preparing for us, 
whether it be for good or for our harm, we shall not fail to 
see. And saying this, he forded the Donets, and so came 
to the Oskol, where he waited two days for his brother Vse- 
volod, who was going by another road from Kursk. Thence 
they came to Salnitsa, whither there came to them the 
spies whom they had sent to collect information.” Imgor is 
not discouraged by their unfavourable report : ‘If we should 
return without fighting shame would accrue to us worse than 
death ; but be it as God wills.’ “And having resolved thus, 
they rode on all night, and in the morning of the next day, 
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Friday, about dinner-time, they met the Polovtsi forces ; 
for they had hastened to meet them, leaving behind them 
their tents, and, collecting their forces, great and small, were 
stationed on the further bank of the river Siuril.” The 
Russians disposed their troops in six corps, the divisions 
of Igor, Vsevolod, Sviatoslav, Vladimir, Iaroslav, and 
Olstin. Before the battle Igor thus addressed them :— 
‘Brothers! this is what we sought ; now let us on!’ “and so 
marched against the enemy, putting his trust inGod.” In 
the fight that ensues, the Russians are victorious, and come 
back to their positions with their booty. But Igor had seen 
the Polovtsi main body coming up, and would have per- 
suaded his comrades to retreat through the night. Svia- 
toslav, however, said :—‘I have come from afar against the 
Polovtsi, and my horses are exhausted ; if we have to ride 
away now, we shall just have to stop on the road.’ So they 
encamped where they were, and waited for day. ‘When 
Saturday dawned, the Polovtsi began the assault, like wild 
boars, the Russian princes not knowing which side to at- 
tack first, for there was an innumerable multitude of the 
foe. Then Igor said :—‘ We have wittingly brought upon 
us the whole land—Kontsak and Koza Burnovic, and Tox- 
obits, and Etebic, and Tertrobic.’ And so, after counsel 
taken, they dismounted from their horses, because they 
wished to fight their way to the river Donets, for they said :— 
‘Ifwe rode away, we ourselves could escape, but we should 
leave behind us the common soldiers, and that would be a 
sin against God if we betrayed these our men; let us go on 
foot, and either die, or live all together.’” Accordingly 
they dismounted, and in the fight Igor was disabled in 
his left hand, at which there was great grief, that their 
leader was among the first to be wounded. So the 
fight lasted all that day, and on Sunday morning, the 
Lord sent on them his anger, “instead of mirth he gave us 
weeping, and sorrow instead of joy, on the river Kaiala.” 
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And now Igor laments that his sins are finding him out: 
the contrast between the hardy old soldier-writer of the 
legend, and the monkish composer of the Chronicles, is no- 
where more apparent than here. Igor begins his confession: 
—‘I remember my sins before the Lord my God, how many 
murders, and blood-sheddings I have been guilty of in the 
Christian land, for I did not spare the people, but the in- 
nocent Christians underwent no small evil.’ He then goes 
over a long list of offences committed by him, of goods 
plundered, and men murdered, and women violated, ending 
with a rhetorical flourish :—‘ Where now is my brother, 
where my brother’s son, my brave soldiers, too? but God 
istrue, and his judgments are righteous altogether; for I 
no longer have part with the living.’ All the Russian 
leaders were taken prisoners. Igor, of course, according 
tothe chronicler, takes his captivity humbly ; he says:— 
‘I have received according to my deserts at thy hands, O 
Lord God ; it was not the miscreant power that broke the 
strength of thy servants: I murmur not at receiving all 
these evils which have befallen me, for my past wicked- 
ness. “ But the Polovtsi, respecting his position as chief- 
tain, did him no harm, but appointed fifteen of their young 
men, and fair young nobles to attend him; he had perfect 
liberty to go where he pleased, and to hunt with his falcon, 
with five or six of his own servants,” the guards doing him 
honour, and obeying his commands unquestioningly. Here 
again the chronicler shows his hand; he makes Igor send 
for a priest from Russia, with all the appurtenances of re- 
ligious service, for “‘he did not foresee the intentions of 
God concerning him, but thought that he would have 
long to stay in captivity. But God delivered him for the 
prayers of Christianity, for many bewailed him and shed 
tears on his behalf.” Now at that time there was a 
man of the Polovtsi named Lavor; this man was stirred 
by a happy thought, and he said :—‘I will go with thee 
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into Russia.’ After some hesitation, Igor yielded to the 
friends who counselled him to accept the offer, for his coun. 
try’s sake, if not for his own, and sought an opportunity 
for flight. ‘“ Now it was not possible for him to fly 
either in the day-time or in the night-time, because of his 
guards; but he found a suitable time only at the setting of 
the sun.” So Igor sent his groom to Lavor, saying :— 
‘Cross over to yon side of the Tor with a horse ready 
bridled,’ for he had planned to flee with Lavor into Rus- 
sia. ‘When the groom brought back the news that Lavor 
was awaiting him, Igor rose agitated and trembling, and 
bowed before the iconostase, and the holy cross, saying :— 
‘O God, who knowest all hearts, if it please thee to save 
me unworthy!’ and so took the cross and the ikon, and 
made his escape secretly, while his guards were playing. 
and making merry, for they imagined that the prince was 
asleep. So he came to the river, and forded it, and there 
he mounted his horse, and so they both rode away. This 
deliverance God wrought for him on a Friday, in the even- 
ing. And in eleven days he reached the town Donets, 
whence he journeyed to his own city, Novgorod, to the 
great joy of all. From thence he came to Cernigov, and 
so to Kiev, to the Grand Duke Sviatoslav, who rejoiced 
greatly at seeing him return.” 


ROBERT ATKINSON. 





SOME LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL POINTS IN 
CICERO, HORACE, AND OTHERS. 


I. CICERO, PAzi., II., 33- 


Ecce Dolabellae comitiorum dies: sortitio praerogativae : 
quiescit. Renuntiatur: tacet. 


F the praerogativa, Merivale says:—“ The prerogative 
century was chosen by lot from the hundred and 
minety-three which constituted the whole number, to give its 
decision first. The peculiar influence which it exercised 
over the rest is referred to by Cicero (Avo Planc. 20): ‘Cen- 
turia praerogativa tantum habet auctoritatis, ut nemo 
unquam prior eam tulerit quin renuntiatus sit.’ I am quite 
unable to explain this startling assertion.” 7st. R. under 
Empire, i., p. 441, large edition. 

The following note explains Cicero’s assertion, and in 
so doing corrects Merivale’s impression that the preroga- 
tive was taken from the total, 193 centuries. 

The voting, referred to in Phil. ii., is for the Consular 
Election, at the comitia Centuriata, where the voting was 
by centuries (Quint. Cic. de Pet. Cons., viii., 32). Hence 
with pracrogativae, centurtae is understood. The praeroga- 
tiva consisted of a single century, as is plain from Livy: 
quum sors praerogativae Aniensi juniorum exisset, eaque 
T. Otacilium, M. Emilium Regillum consules diceret, tum 
Q. Fabius, silentio facto, tali oratione est usus (xxiv. 7). 
Fabius concludes with—Praeco, Aniensem juniorum in 
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suffragium revoca (zd. 8). Then (2d. 9), Iterum praeroga- 
tiva suffragium init. 

Another passage in Livy, xxvi., 22, proves two things: 
first, that only one century voted: Praerogativa Voturia 
juniorum T. Manlium Torquatum et T. Otacilium absentem 
consules dixit ; and second, that it was its final vote which 
was of weight. In this case the final vote was influenced 
by the advice of the senior century, and not by jus gladii 
as before: senioribus dimissis juniores suffragium ineunt, 
It also shows the weight of the prerogative vote: auc- 
toritatem praerogativae omnes centuriae sequutae sunt 
(Liv. xxvi. 22). The whole passage should be read. 

The weight of the prerogative vote was due originally 
to religion: praerogativam etiam majores omen justorum 
comitiorum esse voluerunt (Cic. de Dzv., i. 45, 103). The 
inference is inevitable that the prerogative was eligible 
from the first class only. The avowed object of the Servian 
constitutién was to give the preponderance to the conser- 
vatives ; and it is impossible to suppose that the annual 
elections could have been such a farce that the Optimates 
could always secure a favourable vote in the remaining 
classes. If we suppose the prerogative confined to the 
first class, all is easy: the century chosen by lot represents 
the political views of its class, to which it gives the reli- 
gious sanction of the omen (Cic. Z. 2.) 

We must recollect that Rome like England was go- 
verned by parties. At the present hour, the conservative 
vote in any one portion of the United Kingdom might 
safely be taken as an indication of the conservative constitu- 
encies. This would also happen in Rome, and the vote 
would be in addition fortified with the sanctions of religion. 
Fabius (Liv., /. 7.) relied somewhat on the temporal weapon, 
imperium merum, in dealing with the praerogativa. The 
Romans, like most Formalists, were somewhat free in 
their views as to the best means of securing conformity. 
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That the praerogativa was taken from the first class 
only, may be proved arithmetically from Cicero, de Rep., 
i. 22. ‘ 

He says that the centuries not in the first class were 
104, and that 8 taken from these and added to the first 
gave a majority. That is 


104 — 8 = 96 
*, 1st class + 8 = 97 


For, 18 centuries of knights, 1 of engineers, 70 of the 
first, and 8 of the second =97. But if the praerogativa was 
not taken from the first exclusively, then, in certain cases, 
less than 8, z.¢. 7, from the second, would make a ma- 
jority: z.¢ 


70+ 18+1+7 + Praerogativa = 97. 


That Cicero, as a lawyer, a statesman, and an active 
electioneering agent, could be ignorant of the*number of 
centuries in the first class, is incredible. 
ha Valyi ion eee be f2S€- 


* Up Sta v pit a 


had traf Gura io sponte fey 


II. CicERO, De Legtbus, Il., 17. 


Att. Mihi vero nihil umquam populare placuit eamque opti- 
mam rem publicam esse dico, quam hic consul constituerat, quae 
sit in potestate optimorum. M. Vos quidem, ut video, legem anti- 
quastis sine tabella. . Sed ego, etsi satis dixit pro se in illis libris 
Scipio, tamen ita libertatem istam largior populo, ut auctoritate et 
valeant et utantur boni. Sic enim a me recitata lex est de suffra- 

»giis: OPTIMATIBUS NOTA, PLEBI LIBERA SUNTO. Quae lex hanc 
sententiam continet, ut omnes leges tollat, quae postea latae sunt, 
quae tegunt omni ratione suffragium, ne quis inspiciat tabellam, ne 
roget, ne appellet. Pontes etiam lex Maria fecit angustos. 


The imaginary law repeals all previous enactments 
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quae tegunt omni ratione suffragium—which aim at abso. 
lute secrecy and independence by forbidding altogether 


1. Inspection of ballot, 
2. Asking for a particular vote, 
3. Calling on people to vote in a particular way. 


Cicero also proposes to repeal the Lex Maria which 
made the approaches to the ballot-box narrow, and thereby 
excluded those whose presence might intimidate the 
voters—pontes fecit angustos. 

Cicero retains the ballot, but allows the voter, if he 
pleases, the power of showing his paper unasked (ultro) 
optimo cuique et gravissimo civi, and of thereby compli- 
menting bonis or optimatibus. 

But such showing is to be voluntary: ut in eo sit ipso 
libertas. 

Thus Cicero precludes all tampering with voters pre- 
vious to te actual tender of the vote, but subjects those 
who do not show their papers to the inference that they 
did not vote as the boni wished. 

In other words, the voter who showed his paper would 
be influenced by a sense of favours to come, as well as of 
favours past; and, by showing his paper, would also give 
rise to a presumption as to those who did not. 

Hence, libertatis species datur, and species only ; as it 
would give rise to two categories of voters :— 


1. The open voters who are to be petted, 
2. The secret voters who are to be snubbed, by the 
leading men. 


III. Tacitus, Amn., XIIl., 26. 


Sed consules, relationem incipere non ausi ignaro principe, per- 
scripsere tamen consensum Senatus: i//e an auctor constitutions 
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ford, ut inter paucos et sententiae adversos, quibusdam coalitam liber- 
jale irreverentiam eo prorupisse frementibus, vine an aequo cum patronis 
jure agerent sententiam eorum consultarent, ac verberibus manus ultro in- 
tnderent? Impulere vel poenam suam dissuadentes, guid. enim 
aliud, &c. \ 


With this punctuation, sense may be elicited, 7. <¢., 
quibusdam senatorzbus (2.e. patronis) frementibus eo pro- 
rupisse irreverentiam libertorum, ut indignantes quaesis- 
sent patroni, num liberti patronos, vine an aequo jure trans- 
igendum foret, consulturi essent, atque patronis injurias 
oblaturi essent liberti. 

Fremere is to ask indignantly, and so takes the oblique ; 
of. totis passim castris fremitu orto guzd, &c. Liv., iii., 7. 


Jremit indignata juventus 
Cetera cur maneant castris. 
Stat. Zheb., X, 223-4. 


Ut before vive would make the construction clear: the 
original may have run FREMENTIBVTVI = frementibus ut 
vi: but the text may stand if /rementibus is allowed to 
include the interrogative particle governing consulfarent 
and intenderent. 

The nominative to zmpulere is senatores deprecating 
poenam, the penalty, swam, allowed them by the proposed 
constitutio; and the object is prznczpem. 

Poenam suam is not poena libertorum, as Ritter, Orelli, 
and Dureau de la Malle take it, and which would rather be 
suam poenam, but is poena quam patroni sumerent. For 
this sense of suam, ¢/. the phrase litem suam facere, to make 
the interest in a suit one’sown. This common phrase pro- 
bably suggested poenam suam to Tacitus. 

The whole passage from 7z//e (c. 26) to adtmeretur in 
c. 27 is the report of the debate. Part of this, down to 
intenderent, Tacitus gives by way of quotation from the 
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consular report. The rest he gives in his own person (im- 
pulere, disserebatur), though doubtless drawing from the 
same authority. 


IV. HORACE, Saé. 1. vi., 17-25. 


Quid oportet 
Nos facere a vulgo longe longeque remotos ? 
Namque esto, populus Laevino mallet honorem 
Quam Decio mandare novo, censorque moveret 
Appius, ingenuo si non essem patre natus : 
Vel merito, quoniam in propria non pelle quiessem ; 
Sed fulgente trahit constrictos gloria curru 
Non minus ignotos generosis. Quo tibi, Tilli, 
Sumere depositum clavum fierique tribuno ? 


If no Roman history existed, the moods and tenses 
alone ought to have made the argument clear. It is as 
follows :— What am I to do who had a slave for a father? 
Lf ignott were totally excluded from office (which is not true, 
for Decius was returned in place of Laevinus) and from the 
Senate (which is equally false, as Appius called up the 
freedmen in 442, Appii Claudii censura . . . qui senatum 
primus libertinorum filiis lectis inquinaverat, Zzv. ix. 46), 
tn spite of the love of distinction which ts common to high 
and low, tt would serve them right. But though this ts not 
the case, I am warned by the case of Tillius and others, and 
by my own tribunate, to keep clear of politics. 

The usual explanation that the allusion is to the drastic 
censorship of Appius, 50 B.C., is contrary to the argument 
and to the Latin: the tense of mallet shows the condition 
is not fulfilled, and proves that the condition in moveret 
is likewise unfulfilled. 

There is no instance of a second imperfect denoting a 
fulfilled condition, when its predecessor denoted an unful- 
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filled condition: si non essem is not an instance to the 
contrary; it is dependent on moveret, and is therefore sub- 
junctive; -and as moveret is past, essem is also past. 
Whereas, in the hypothesis Horace contemplates, both 
suppositions moveret and mallet are co-ordinates. After the 
jong parenthesis from 19 to 44, Horace resumes—Nunc 
adme redeo. The crying sin of the Satires is a juvenile 
taste for parenthesis. 


V. Sat. 1., ix., 36-37. 


—— respondere vadato 
Debebat ; . . . quod ni fecisset, perdere litem. 


The sequel is :— 
Venit obvius illi 


Adversarius, et “quo tu, turpissume ?” magna 
Inclamat voce ; et ‘‘licet antestari.” Ego vero 
Oppono auriculam. Rapit in jus; clamor utrinque ; 
Undique concursus.—(vv. 74-78.) 


According to Gaius, “in summé'sciendum est eum qui 
(in gus vocat) r(e)m v(z) p(er)agere, et eum qui vocatus est 
(jra(he)r(e) posse,” iv. 183; that is, the plaintiff had the 
right of forcible arrest, and this under the XII. Tables :— 
“si in jus vocat, ni it, antestator ; igitur em capito.” 

On appearing in court, unless the case was concluded 
on the same day, the defendant (vocatus in jus) was required 
to give bail (vadimonium) for future appearance (cum autem 
in jus vocatus fuerit, ni eodem die finitum fuerit negotium, 
vadimonium ei faciendum est, id est, ut promittat se certo 
die sisti— Gazus, iv. 184.) 

These engagements were sometimes Aura or sine satis- 
datione, t.¢., resting on the defendant’s personal security 
only; others were further assured, by sureties, by oath, re- 
cuperatoribus suppositis, id est, ut qui non steterit, is proti- 
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nus a recuperatoribus in summam vadimonii condemnetur; 
and for all these cases the rules were published in the Prag. 
tor’s Edict—eaque singula diligenter praetoris edicto sig- 
nificantur (Gazus, iv. 185). 

From this, one thing is certain: that, if recuperatores 
could mulct the defendant, in case of default, to the full 
extent of the vadimonium, in all other cases the defendant 
could not be mulcted to that amount. 

Recuperatores might be appointed by the Praetor, .¢,, 
under his Edict, for all cases between Romans and Pere. 
grini within the First Milestone, and outside it for all cases, 
whether both, or one, or neither, were Romans or not. 
That is, all issues of fact between two cives within the First 
Milestone were decided by a simple judex under the Lex 
Julia, and all issues of fact between (1) Peregrini exclu- 
sively, or (2) Peregrinus and Roman, within the First 
Milestone, were decided by recuperatores; and outside it, 
between any parties whatsoever, were decided ez¢her by re- 
cuperatores or by a single judex : in either case, continenti 
imperio, by the authority of the magistrate for the time 
being. The recuperatores could at once (protinus) give 
_ damages to the full amount (Gazus, iv. 185). 

According to Gaius, it was only in actions judicati and, 
depensi that the vadimonium was laid quanti res erit. 
Hence, perdere litem means that the defendant had forfeited 
his vadimonium = /zs, the subject-matter of the original 
action, which must have been either judicati (a judgment 
debt), or expensi (money paid on another’s liabilities). It 
was in these two actions that the Lex Valeria, U. C. 412, 
preserved forcible arrest (Gazus, iv. 25), which was abolished 
in other cases. In the time of Gaius the defendant gave 
sureties. 

G. Long (Verr. 11., iii. 15), with whom Mr. Macleanead 
Joc. agrees, says of rapit in jus :—* The scholiast on Horace, 
Porphyrio, understands the passage to mean that, as the 
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man did not appear according to his ‘ vadimonium,’ the 
¢adversarius’ arrested him to drag him before the Prae- 
tor... but here again' there is contradiction, for the 
‘jn jus vocatio’ is the first step in a suit.” But the object 
dfin jus vocatio and of vadzmonium were the same—to get 
the defendant to appear, that the plaintiff might obtain the 
benefit of the Edict either by a judex or by recuperatores. 
Surely recuperatores were not appointed defore the vadimo- 
nium, but as part of it. Surely the defendant had two 
courses open to him, viz., to submit to judicium, and have 
the case so decided, or by default to have judgment entered 
against him on the summary finding of the recuperatores. 
But before the recuperatores could so act, the Praetor must 
have given some direction to that effect (sz paret, &c.). 
And would not everything outside the finding of the recu- 
peratores be strictly in jure as opposed to in judicio? 

Why, then, did not the Adversarius allow judgment to 
go by default against the Bore, if he by default debebat 
perdere litem? In other words, why did the plaintiff go to 
the trouble of arresting the defendant? Paulus, D., 2, iv. 
19, and Julianus, furnish the answer: Satis poenae subire 
eum, si non defendatur et latitet, certum est quod mittitur 
adversarius in possessionem bonorum ejus. Sed si aditum 
ad se praestet aut ex pudblico conspictatur (like the Bore,) 
recte in jus eum vocari Julianus ait. The same Title (iv. 
19) shows that the z” jus vocatio retained its character of 
forcible arrest, as Gaius lays down that a man could not be 
summoned in his own house, “quia domus tutissimum cui- 
que refugium atque receptaculum sit, eumque qui inde in 
jus vocaret vim inferre videri.” 

There was a further use of adding a penalty besides se- 
curing an appearance; if no penalty were annexed for de- 
fault, the action would be zwceréz : “incerti enim cum eo 


? Orelli, with Porph., takes rapit in jus v. 77 = rapit ad praetorem, vel cvv. 
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agendum esse in id quod interest verissimum est et ita Cel- 
sus quoque scribit,” D., 2, v. 3. But as the Bore had fixed 
the penalty at the full amount of the original claim, the 
Praetor could appoint recuperatores to cast him at once 
(protinus) for the full amount. It is safer to apply these 
suppositions of the case than to hold Horace—a government 
official—ignorant of every-day law. 

In Gazus, iv., 183, the italics are supplied by Huschke, 
The sense is good, and is supported by the passage D., 2, 
iv. 19, cited above. That the early Roman Litigation was 
a mimicry of War need not be proved, but may be best 
illustrated by Ennius af. Gell., xx. 1o— 


Non ex jure manum consertum, sed magis ferro 
Rem repetunt, 


and by the comment of Aulus Gellius—quod videtur dixisse 
(sc., Enn.) conferens vim zllam civilem et festucariam quae 
verbo diceretur non quae manu fieret, cum vi bellica et cru- 


enta (Aul. Gell., xx. 10). The military metaphor is kept 
up by Horace in the words clamor and concursus. 


VI. Saé., I1., iii., 64-76. 


Insanit veteres statuas Damasippus emendo: 
Integer est mentis Damasippi creditor.—Esto ! 
** Accipe quod nunquam reddas mihi,” si tibi dicam, 
Tune insanus eris, si acceperis ? an magis excors, 
Rejecta praeda, quam praesens Mercurius fert ? 
Scribe decem a Nerio; non est satis; adde Cicutae 
NOdosi tabulas centum, mille adde catenas : 
Effugiet tamen haec sceleratus vincula Proteus 
Quum rapies in jus malis ridentem alienis, 
Fiet aper, modo avis, modo saxum et, quum volet, arbor- 
Si male rem gerere insani est, contra bene, sani ; 
Putidius multo cerebrum est, mihi crede, Perilli, 
Digtantis, quod tu nunquam rescribere possis. 

3 - 
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In this passage we must consider, 


1. The readings and their meaning ; 
2. The logic; and 
3. The Law. 


I. The preposition a (Scribe decem a Nerio) is erased in S, 
and omitted by the Scholiast on Persius, ii. 14. It is then 
hardly necessary to argue for its retention. 

The preposition in such cases denotes the person or fund 
charged : 


Ego quidem pro istac rem solvi a/ tarpessita meo, 
(Plaut., Curcul., 618); cf. td., 721-722: 


CA. Tum me sequere. TH. Quo sequarte? CA. Ad tarpes- 
sitam meum, 
Ad praetorem : nam inde rem solvo omnibus quibus dehibeo. 


fut. . . ab Eguatio solvat, Cic. Av. vii. 17; a vobis persol- 
vere, p. Plan. 103; ab A. Sextilio dicit se dedisse, p. Flacc. 
35; se a me solvere, AZZ. v.21; a@ Faberio repraesentabimus, 
ib. xii. 25 ; Si praetor dedit, a guestore numerabit, questor a 
publica mensa, p. Flacc. 44.) 

Horace himself explains it ; as it is plainly the correla- 
tive of rescrzbo, which is “ to repay on account” :— 

illud mihi 
argentum rursum jube rescribi, Phormio, 


(Ter., Phorm., 922): therefore scrzde is “‘ borrow on account.” 

The meaning will be seen more exactly when we consi- 
der the law of the case. 

II. The logic of the passage is clear enough:—A mad 
world, my master ! Iam mad because I dabble in bric-a-brac 
om credit : but the dealer who gives me credit will, in spite of 
every precaution, never get a penny out of me. 

III. The Law of the case is as follows :—I, Damasippus, 
buy statues on credit from Perillus: I therefore owe him 
the money under the contract emptio venditio, t.e.,he can 
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sue me ex vendito. This contract, being consensual, is domae 

fidet, and the action admits of all kinds of equitable pleas, 
even during the course of the suit; but if Perillus dicte?, ¢. ¢, 
directs Nerius—a usurer or banker—to enter in his (Nerius’) 
book HS.X as paid out (exfensa) to Damasippus, the con- 
tract is novated into one séricfz gurzts, and all equitable pleas 
are thereby precluded. Damasippus is thus reduced to the 
exceptio non numeratae pecuntae, t. €., no consideration. But 
this plea could be barred by the creditor producing a writ- 
ten acknowledgment of the debt, and specifying its origin, 
Even this acknowledgment in turn could be evaded by Da- 
masippus, evidentisstmis probationibus tm scriptts habitis sese 
haec tndebita promisisse (D., xxii., 3, 25, 4). So that the 
meaning is, though the creditor exhaust the skill of the 
draftsman, he’ ll never get a penny out of Damasippus. 

That Cicuta is probably not Nerius, is shown by Mr. 
Poste’s citation (Gazus, pp. 410, 412) of Dig. ii., 14, 9, to the 
effect that the debt could be entered with several bankers. 
Of course each entry would be a distinct proof of the one 
debt. Zabulas centum would be then the several documents 
acknowledging the debt and the consideration: ca/enas 
would be the stringent clauses which the draftsman thought 
would bind Damasippus, the word itself being suggested by 
the story of Proteus. 

Everything seems in favour of four distinct persons: (1) 
the debtor, Damasippus; (2) the original creditor, Perillus; 
(3) the novated creditor, Nerius; and (4) the conveyancer 
and perhaps second novated creditor, Cicuta. If, on the 
other hand, Nerius be identified with Perillus, dzctantis 
has no meaning, for it is now admitted that the entry of 
the debtor’s name by the creditor was the ground of 
action; wide Long’s Preface to Cic. pro Roscto (Oral. 
vol. ii.). 

The passage is also rendered somewhat obscure by two 
Latin usages :—first, the hypothetic imperative scrzbe = si 
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gribat creditor ; and second, (¢u V. 76) used for anybody 
and so for the speaker Damasippus = ego. I have deve- 
loped this point in a paper in the Journal of Philology, 
vol. ii., p. 183, on the Sixth Satire of Persius, the misunder- 
standing of which I think is due to these two usages. 


VII. Efpod. tv., 16. 
Othone contempto. 


Otho of course intended to add consideration to the 
knights by giving them a separate place, 


Sic libitum vano qui nos distinxit Othoni ; 

but this low fellow by his presence disgraces the order, 
and thereby violates the spirit of the Law. By vano Juvenal 
expresses his contempt for the honour, like a true Roman, 
apud quos vis imperii valet, inania tramittuntur, Tac. Ann. 
xv.31. The letter of the law could not have been violated 
in this instance; and, if not the letter, the alternative is 
inevitable. 


VIII. Zpist., 1. xx., 28. 


Collegam Lepidum quo duxit Lollius anno. 

Duxtt = “showed the way to,” “ushered in,” c nox 
ducere diem videtur, Tac., Germ., 11. 

Dixit is used of the official nominator, which Lollius 
was not. 

In the passages referred to by Doering: in zz. vii., 24, 
Camillus as dictator had restored the consulate, was made 
consul by the senate, and then collegam Appium Claudium 
@ixit ; in Liv, xxxvii., 47, Fulvius consul unus creatur, as 
the other candidates had not polled the minimum (quum 
ceteri centurias non explessent); isque postero die Cn. 
Manlium collegam d7xz¢. In the present case there was no 
exercise of imperium, acc. to Dio. Cass., liv., 6, 
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év w 88 radra éyiyvero, 6 Atyovrros és Suxediav HAOev, Sus Kat 
éxeivnv xai TadAa 7a pexpi THs Supias karagrnonrat. Kai abrod evraibe 
Ere Gvros, 6 Sjpos tov “Pwpaiwy rovs igdrovs xetporovav éoraciace, dere 
kai éx rovrov diaderxOjvac Sri ddivarov jv Sypoxparoupévous odas cw 
vat. Mexpod yoy twos év Te Tais dpxaiperias Kai év rais dpyais ab- 
tais Kupievovtes eOopvByoav. ’Ernpeiro piv yap % érépa ywpa om 
Aiyvory, xai 54 rotro Mdpxos AdAXos kar’ dpxas Tod erovs pévos 
jptev* éxeivov S& py SeLapévov airnv Kivivrés re Aémidos xai Aovaws 
raves éorovdapxiacay, kal ovtw ye mavta ouverdpatav dere Kal roy 
Avyovotov id trav éudppdvuv dvaxAnPivar. eed St ody tréotpele 
pev, eXOdvras Sé airods arpds airov drérepev émitysnoas odin wat 
xedevoas audorépwv aitav drévrwv thy Wihov Sobjva, obdiv padror 
Hovxacav, GAA Kai mdvy abfis SiyvéxOnoav, Gore tov Aémidov de wore 
aipeOnvat. 

This passage expressly states that Lepidus was elected 
in the usual way. 


IX. Carm. Il., xxiv., 4. 
et mare publicum. 


Publicus is opposed to przvatus in reference to owner- 
ship: publica privatis secernere, A. P., 397, publica ma- 
teries privati juris erit, 7d. 131. In Ov. Meéam, vi., 351, 
quoted by Wickham, 


in publica munera veni, 


publica means provided by the State as Landlord, and so 
open to all: cf. Propert. I1., xviii., 24. 


torvi publica cymba senis. 


In reference to enjoyment, what is opposed to communi 
is Proprius ; this at once establishes the meaning of 


difficile est proprie communia dicere : 
A. P. 128. 


It is difficult to appropriate what all have equal rights 
to. 
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X. JUVENAL, Saé., 1., 110. 
Sacro nec cedat honori. 


Le, se parem gerat: to jostle the magistrate, and not 
leave the way and uncover as well-bred Romans did :—si 
consulem videro aut praetorem omnia quibus honor haberi 
honori solet faciam; equo desiliam, caput adaperiam, 
semita cedam. Sen., £/. 64,10. As to cedo c. dat., cf., 
Verg., Aen., iii., 484, nec cedit honori, 2.4. par est, is 
equal to the occasion in showing respect for Ascanius. 
Calp., ii., 93, 

Carmina poscit amor, nec fistula cedit amori. 
E contra Stat., Zheb., v., 698 : 

versusque dolor dat terga timori, 

tt. tmpar est. 


XI. CALPURNIUS, Ze/., IV., 117-121. 


Jam neque damnatos metuit jactare ligones, 
Fossor et invento, si fors dedit, utitur auro ; 
Nec timet ut nuper, dum jugera versat, arator 
Ne sonet offenso contraria vomere massa. 


This obviously refers to a change in the law of treasure- 
trove which is due to Hadrian. I{adrian gave the pro- 
perty in treasure-trove to the finder. Just. /ms?/. 2, 1, 39. 
Hence the finder did not fear the claims of the fiscus like 
the fisherman in Juvenal. This would fix Calpurnius as the 
poet of Commodus: not of Nero (Teuffel, vol. 2, 92), nor of 
Carinus (Gibbon, cap. xii.) Nuper would thus indicate some 
lapse of time, and Calpurnius uses the legislation of Ha- 
drian—the founder of the lian line—to glorify Commodus, 
his lineal representative. Hadrian was to Commodus 
what Julius Cesar was to Nero, the representative of the 


gens. 
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As to the prosody of Calpurnius, there are no parallels 
in the Neronian era to 
gramine sparget. 
ti., 82. 
mittito clausos, 
V., 24. 

How can Teuffel say “in Calpurnius final o is used short 
only in agreement with the strictest poets ?”—La¢, Lit 
2, 93. 

Caedité, Prop., v., 5,77, is proved false by addite in the 
next line, and is queried in L. Mueller’s index. Reponité 
in Gratius, Cyn., 56, is the only instance in the severer 
style. Ovid’s estd, Tr., iv., 3, 72, and Juvenal’s sumité, 
viii., 134, occur in writings sermoni propiora.. 


XII. M.. ANTONINUS. 


The seventeen sections of the first book commence 
each with rapa, and have no verb. 

If we assume that the Emperor, imitating the accepti- 
latio of the Roman Codex, entered his moral advantages 
and opportunities as due to certain persons, mapa would 
represent a, and no verb is required: so we may render 
it, I could draw on my grandfather Verus for good morals. 


XIII. CICERO de Offictts, iii., 4, Formula Stotcorum. 

The substance of Formula Stoicorum is well known 
to the readers of Butler’s Sermons. The use of the word 
in mathematics misleads us as to Cicero’s meaning. Ci- 
cero as a lawyer uses a legal term in the lawyer’s sense, 
and his modern reader takes it in the sense of rigorous 
mathematical statement. The Roman formula had nothing 
to do with mathematics, but denoted the very opposite to 
scientific strictness. 

Formule were introduced by the Aebutian and Julian 
Laws in order to do substantial justice to a suitor, whose 
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claims were liable to be defeated by the rigour of technical 
pleading. For example: under the older state of things 
a plaintiff failed if he sued for damage to his ves when 
he ought to have used the term /vees as laid down in the 
Twelve Tables. The formula allowed statements which 
were only approximately true, and were often notoriously 
false, provided they worked substantial justice. The for- 
mula was often grounded on a fiction which could not be 
questioned, exactly like the lesser, entry, and ouster of John 
Doe. Cicero in using the phrase Formula Stoicorum does 
anything rather than pledge himself to the scientific accu- 
racy of the statement. What he means is that the rule 
will work as a rule of conduct; that is, that a man will 
avoid torture, but that he is in duty bound to avoid injus- 
tice still more ; and these two fugienda appear for practical 
purposes on the face of the formula. 

This agrees with Cicero’s own account :— 

Itaque, ut sine ullo errore dijudicare possimus, si quan- 
do cum illo, quod honestum intelligimus, pugnare id vide- 
tur, quod appellamus utile, formula quaedam constituenda 
est: quam si sequemur in comparatione rerum, ab officio 
nunquam recedemus, iii., 4, 19. 

Cicero does not notice that the Stoics differed as to the 
meaning of contra naturam. Its opposite xara gvorw meant: 

1. Subjective consistency ; this was the view of Zeno, 
duoroyia mavrd¢ Tov iov. Diog. L., vii., 89. 

2. Objective conformity to 

(@ nature = émep tort xara Te THY avTov Kal Kata THY 
trav dAwv. Chrysipp. ap. Diog. L., vii., 87. 

(6) riv Kotvnv pévnv gpbaw, Cleanthes, Diog. L., 
vii., 89. 

Cleanthes thus was the head of the straitest sect of Sto- 
ics, and his asceticism is also seen in his theory of pleasure. 
Sext. Emp. adv. Math., xi., 73. 
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GIBBON AND JULIAN. 


N the long list of emperors between Constantine, some. 
times called Isapostolos, and Constantine Palzologns, 
inclusive, we find the name of one man only who deserted 
the Christian faith. And the fact that this solitary apos- 
tate was, by many degrees, the best man of the series, 
must plainly have been a source of considerable, though 
perhaps secret, satisfaction to a writer of Gibbon’s anti- 
theological views. Hence there certainly is, at first sight, 
good ground for suspecting that the portrait of Julian, ad- 
mitted by all to be one of the master-pieces in the “ Decline 
and Fall,’ may be unduly favourable; and that the large 
amount of praise of the apostate, which undoubtedly is to 
be found therein, is to be received with as much hesita- 
tion as if we read it in the panegyric by Mamertinus. 

Unluckily for Julian’s reputation this lawful ground for 
suspicion has been confounded with actual proof, and, in 
this country at least, the great majority of those who ever 
heard of either Julian or Gibbon assume, as incontroverti- 
ble, that the life of the former apostate by the latter is to 
be regarded in the light of an encomium, or at least an 
apology. 

The design of the present paper is to show that this 
popular view is altogether erroneous. Gibbon is really 
very hard on Julian; avails himself of every opportunity 
of censuring his conduct, and in some instances treats 
him with serious injustice. I shall confine myself strictly 
to the consideration of the treatment which the emperor 
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fas met with from the historian. As for myself, I believe 
that, whether we choose to terminate the imperial list with 
Constantine XIV. at Constantinople, or with Francis II. 
at Vienna, Julian was, both morally and intellectually, the 
best man of them all; but upon the question concerning 
his merits, comparative or absolute, I do not mean here to 
enter—we may, with Claudius Mamertinus, regard him as 
raised above all taint of human infirmity ; or, with S. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, as reeking with “unpurged blood” of 
children, shed in the loathsome recesses of his palace, in 
his accursed necromantic rites. 

Assuming for a moment the truth of what I hope to be 
able to establish—that Julian was harshly dealt with by 
Gibbon,—it is by no means difficult to assign a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation of this, at first sight, unlikely 
treatment. We need only bear in mind the fact that the 
History of the Decline and Fall was published in separate 
instalments. The first of these, which appeared in 1776, 
brought the work down to the end of the sixteenth chapter, 
thus including the famous attack on the Christian religion. 
In an age of free discussion, when the fundamental postu- 
lates of every theological system are openly criticised in 
every literary periodical, we do not easily realize the com- 
motion excited by the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters. 
“ All the religious party,” writes M. Guizot, “so numerous 
and respected in England, united to condemn the last two 
chapters of the volume, the fifteenth and sixteenth of the 
work, which contain the history of the establishment of 
Christianity. Many and loud were their protests. To 
Gibbon these were unexpected and startling. ‘Had I 
believed,’ he said in his memoirs, ‘that the majority of 
English readers were so fondly attached even to the name 
and shadow of Christianity; had I foreseen that the pious, 
the timid, and the prudent, would feel, or affect to feel, 
with such exquisite sensibility, I might, perhaps, have 
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softened the two invidious chapters, which would create 
many enemies and conciliate few friends.’”’ 

We can scarcely doubt that this religious storm reacteg 
unfavourably on the portrait of Julian. Gibbon had esta- 
blished his reputation as an unbeliever, and had now suchan 
opportunity as would not occur again, for airing his imparti- 
ality before an indignant public. One passage in his 
autobiography sufficiently discloses his attitude of mind 
in depicting the apostate’s character. ‘My ecclesiastical 
history,” he writes, “ still breathed the same spirit of free- 
dom, but Protestant zeal is more indifferent to the charac- 
ters and controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
My obstinate silence had damped the ardour of the pole- 
mics. Dr. Watson, the most candid of my adversaries, 
assured me that he had no thoughts of renewing the attack, 
and my impartial balance of the virtues and vices of Julian 
was generally praised.” I need hardly remark that the 
mere fact of the general praise of this “impartial balance,” 
by a bigoted and exasperated Christian dikastery, is wholly 
inconsistent with the theory of undiscriminating panegyric. 
We see that Gibbon’s professed aim was impartiality, or 
rather a reputation for impartiality. But, circumstanced 
as he was, such reputation could be gained only by cen- 
suring Julian. That he availed himself to the utmost of 
every opportunity of displaying this “impartiality” I must 
now, so far as space permits, proceed to show. 

I. The history of Julian’s first campaign, related by 
Ammianus in his sixteenth book, deserves our special 
attention; being the history of a military expedition 
headed by a dreamy university student, forcibly taken 
from the schools, and, without preparation, made com- 
mander-in-chief—in the words of Ammianus, “ adulescens 
primevus, ut Erechtheus in secessu Minerve nutritus, ex 
academiae quietis umbraculis, non e militari tabernaculo, 
in pulverem Martium tractus.” Ammianus,—himself a 
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yeteran,—was thoroughly competent as a military his- 
torian; and his work has, moreover, the great merit—in 
Julian’s case unique—of rigid impartiality. Of this latter 
prerogative the mere fact that it has been a matter of dis- 
pute among competent scholars whether he was, or was 
not, a Christian, seems to be ample evidence. We find 
him accordingly, though the general tenor of his history 
is highly favourable, nevertheless, censuring Julian with 
great rigour, whenever his conduct appeared to merit repre- 
hension. 

Julian himself, in the Z/zs/ola ad S.P.Q. Athentensem, 
describes his introduction to military life as being wholly 
contrary to his own will. He complains of the Oerradtxy 
suJavayxn to which he was subjected, mourns over the loss 
of his beard, and scorns the military cloak—“ ovdiv yap por 
roy kaAAwTiopov THY KaYapuarwv ipo.” 

Certainly we should expect from a panegyrist criticism 
at all events lenient, of the performance of a general who 
appears to have been still learning the goose-step when 
actually commander-in-chief—* Artem modulatius ince- 
dendi, per pyrricham, concinentibus fistulis, disceret.” But 
Gibbon sums up the history of the campaign—“ He ad- 
vanced to the banks of the Rhine, surveyed the ruins of 
Cologne, convinced himself of the difficulties of the war, 
and retreated on the approach of winter, discontented with 
the court, with his army, and with his own success.” 
“Vincendi primitiis letus” are the words of Ammianus, 
and they will scarcely bear the rendering, “ discontented 
with his own success.” Gibbon adds a note— Ammianus 
appears much better satisfied with the success of this first 
campaign than Julian himself; who very fairly owns that 
he did nothing of consequence, and that he fled before the 
enemy.” 

Ammianus seems indeed to be well satisfied with the 
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results of the campaign, for he sums them up as follows:— 
“strata Germania, pacatisque rigentis Rheni meatibus, 
cruenta spirantium regum hic sanguinem fudit, alibi manys 
catenis adflixit.” But the remainder of Gibbon’s note 
seems to be destitute of any foundation. It contains two 
statements: (1), Julian owns that he did nothing of conse. 
quence ; (2), Julian owns that he fled before the enemy. 

Gibbon gives no reference ; but there can be no doubt 
he had in his mind a passage in the Athenian epistle, 
which, in Spanheim’s edition—the edition used by Gib. 
bon—reads as follows : 


Od Kaas S€, ds dxynxdate, TOU Igitur cum, ut audistis, primo 
mpwrov otpatnynGévros éviavrov, anno male administratae res 
kai rpaxOévros orovdaiov, mpos Ta ~essent, nec ullum factum esset 
xeypddva wad érave\Owv, eis Tov operae pretium; ubi ad hiberna 
éoxarov Katéotyny Kivduvov. redii, in extremum sum discri- 

men adductus. 


Can it be possible that the learned and usually careful 
historian has been here led into error by confining his 
attention to the Latin version? The passage affords a 
beautiful example of what constantly occurs in Spanheim’s 
slovenly edition of Julian’s works—a Latin version of a 
different Greek text. Spanheim introduces numerous emen- 
dations ; but intrepidly prints, in parallel columns with the 
altered text, the unaltered translation of Petavius, thus 
rendering the book a trap for the careless student. The 
fact is here that the word ov was inserted by Spanheim on 
the authority of the following note of Petavius: “ scripsisse 
puto Julianum, ov xaxw¢ d& we axnxdate: ac MOX, mpayGévrec 
tivdg omovoulov.” Unfortunately, the Vossian MS., our 
only authority for this important epistle, is defective just 
at the critical spot. Hertlein’s critical note is—“ in V [eo- 
dex Vossianus] periit ov, charta perrosa, quod secundum 
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Petavium reposuit Spanh.” This emendation of the text 
by Petavius seems indispensable to suit the context; but, 
whether it be adopted or not, it is plain that Gibbon, in 
using the passage as a confession of failure from Julian 
himself, should have called attention to the doubtful read- 
ing, of which, assuming that he read the Greek text, he 
must have been aware. 

As for the second statement, that Julian owns that he 
fled before the enemy, it seems that Gibbon must have 
hastily referred the ‘‘ extreme peril” to some occurrence on 
the march returning to winter quarters, and hence to have 
taken for granted unseemly velocity of retreat. But any- 
one who reads the document will see at a glance that the 
“peril” had nothing to do with the march, but arose from 
asudden attack on his winter quarters, which shut him up 
in Sens for thirty days. 

So here, at least, we find no traces of the panegyrist. 
And similarly, with respect to another episode in the same 
campaign—the ambuscade of the Allemanni—we find Gib- 
bon greatly exaggerating Julian’s disaster. Where Ammia- 
nus says, “‘hostes . . . legiones duas arma cogentes adorti 
paene delessent, ni subito concitus clamor sociorum auxilia 
coegisset,”’ Gibbon paraphrases, “ Before the inevitable 
disorder could be remedied, two legions were destroyed ; 
and Julian was taught by experience that caution and 
vigilance are the most important lessons of the art of war.” 
Even of the great battle of Strasburg, fought in the next 
campaign, in which Julian, with 13,000 men, encountered 
35,000 of the bravest warriors of Germany ; utterly routed 
them; and, with a loss of but 243 of his own soldiers, left 
6000 of the Allemanni dead on the field, while “ inaestima- 
biles mortuorum acervi per undas fluminis ferebantur,” 
Gibbon can find no higher praise than this—“ We are at a 
loss to discover any of those strokes of military genius 
which fix the attention of ages on the conduct and success 
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of a single day.” This may be true, but certainly cannot 
be regarded as an extravagant encomium on the young 
captain, who, as Ammianus tells us, arrested his flying 
cavalry, “velut repagulum;” whose conduct is, by the 
same very. competent authority, compared to that of Sulla, 
when he threw the standard into the middle of the army of 
Mithridates, and who, by unanimous acclamation of his 
victorious soldiers, was proclaimed Augustus on the field 
of battle. 

II. I pass to another subject—Gibbon’s well-known de- 
scription of the uncleanly personal habits of the emperor. 
“In a satirical performance, which was designed for the 
public eye, the emperor descants with pleasure, and even 
with pride, on the length of his nails, and the inky black- 
ness of his hands, and celebrates, with visible complacency, 
the shaggy and fopulous beard, which he fondly cherished 
after the example of the philosophers of Greece. Had 
Julian consulted the simple dictates of reason, the first 
magistrate of the Romans would have scorned the affecta- 
tion of Diogenes, as well as that of Darius.” 

Here I must observe that, in using the Misopogonas 
historical evidence, extreme care must be taken not to con- 
found satire with invective. Through the entire course of 
this most extraordinary composition, Julian is constantly 
passing from one to the other, without the slightest warn- 
ing; and very strange blunders have been made from not 
bearing this fact steadily in mind. 

Premising this, I proceed to examine Gibbon’s authority 
for the above-quoted statement. Julian, in the Misopo- 
gon, pretends, by an ironical description of his own man- 
ners and customs, and even of his personal appearance, to 
justify the excessive hatred and contempt with which the 
inhabitants of Antioch regardedhim. Describing his satire 
as an. ode in prose (doya meZy AtEa), he admits that it con- 
tains abundant and great abuse, “‘ not, by Jupiter, of others, 
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put of the poet-author himself. For, in truth, to write 
panegyrics or lampoons on oneself, no law forbids ; but in 
my case, were I ever so anxious to praise myself, I could 
find no materials, though for censure the materials are 
legion. And, to begin with my face. Nature not having 
made it particularly attractive, I have, as a sort of sulky 
revenge, let this long beard grow.” Now comes a sen- 
tence so objectionable that Gibbon declines translating 
it—an instance of squeamishness on his part, which, in 
view of some hundred passages in his great work, may 
perhaps be regarded as superfluous :—“ Tatra ror diabedvtwr 
avixouat tov Vapor, Horep tv Adxuy tov Onpiwv.” Inelegant, 
no doubt; but the question is, are we to receive this, with 
Gibbon, as a literal historical description, or, considering 
the nature of the work in which it occurs, should we not 
rather regard it as an ironical exaggeration? If we read 
the remainder of the passage, we shall not find it easy to 
adopt a literal meaning. Julian is writing half angily, half 
in a bantering style—“I can’t eat voraciously, for fear I 
should swallow some of the hair of my beard. You say it 
ought to be twisted into ropes. Take it, by all means— 
only take great heed to your delicate and unworked hands, 
lest the rough and coarse hair should do them a mischief.” 
He goes on—“ And not content with this long beard, my 
head is also in a squalid condition.” Contrast this with an 
expression which occurs in the description by Ammianus 
of Julian’s personal appearance—“ capillis, tanquam pexis- 
set, mollibus’’—which surely implies that he paid particu- 
lar attention to his hair. On the whole, I think it is plain 
that the emperor does not rea//y pride himself on a “ pre- 
serve of wild beasts;” possibly it might have been less 
hazardous to come into personal contact with the Apos- 
tate than with some who died in the odour of sanctity. 
It is true that, in the well-known fable in the seventh 
Oration, Jupiter says of Julian—* iro xamvoi, pimou re ava- 
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winAnora, Kai Aryvéoc, but Helios delivers him from aj 
this. 

As a specimen of the mistakes which may arise from 
assuming ironical statements in the Misopogon to be literal, 
I may notice a curious assertion made by Dr. Alphons 
Miicke in his excellent work, Flavius Claudius Fulianus, 
He tells us distinctly that Julian always regarded with 
aversion and abhorrence his old tutor, Mardonius [a man 
for whom he really seems to have cherished a sincere affec- 
tion ]|—“ Julian, der tiber Mardonius immer nur mit Ab- 
scheu und Widerwillen spricht.” Miicke’s authority for 
this charge is a long passage in the Misopogon, in which 
Julian, ironically justifying himself from the accusation of 
unsocial manners, observes, ‘It’s not my fault ; all comes 
of that evil old man (Mardonius) who had the charge of my 
education. This imbecile old creature persuaded me, in 
my youthful simplicity, that if I were to follow the precepts 
of certain ridiculous parties, called Socrates, and Plato, 
and Aristotle, and should prefer a virtuous life to one of 
sensual indulgence, it would be all the better for me.” 
There is a good deal more to the same purport, but which 
I need not quote, as I do not suppose anyone would main- 
tain that /ere Julian is speaking seriously. And yet Dr. 
Miicke, from a hasty glance at a word or two, assumes the 
opprobrious epithets applied to Mardonius as dond fide, and 
hence infers that neither Julian, nor his mother before him, 
could have derived much benefit from his instruction. 

III. One remarkable feature in the character of Julian 
was his austere chastity. Of this the explicit testimonies 
in the books of Ammianus are numerous; but the signifi- 
cant silence of the Christian writers on this subject may be 
regarded as of far greater weight than any amount of posi- 
tive assertion. Had it been possible to bring to light any 
failings of the Apostate in this respect, S. Gregory Nazian- 
zen was not the man to cover them over with a bushel. In 
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alater age, an attempt was made to cast doubts upon the 
gontinence of Julian, in consequence of a curious expres- 
sion which occurs in two of his letters—he speaks of a cer- 
tain Antiochus as “ rpogebe rev suavtov madiwv.” Now, as 
itis well known that Julian had no legitimate offspring, it 
has been hence inferred that he was the parent of an illegi- 
timate family. The comments of the Abbé de la Bleterie 
om these letters are eminently worthy of our notice. He 
aequits Julian of the charge of immorality; and even goes 
so far as to censure the great ecclesiastical historian, de 
Tillemont, for his reluctance to admit any good qualities 
im an unbeliever. “In general,” he says, “ M. de Tille- 
mont appears slightly vexed when he finds any good 
quality in a pagan. He does not conceal the facts, but 
evidently would be better pleased if he did not find them. 
But he need not be so scrupulous about admitting histori- 
eal facts; such purely human virtues being occasionally 
bestowed, but only for the damnation of the recipients.” 
Here we have the key to the abbé’s usually fair treatment 
of Julian. Orthodox, but horrible. As for the expression 
in question, I doubt not that Julian is speaking in a ban- 
tering manner, not of any real chiidren, but of his books. 
In both letters this rpoget¢ is mentioned in connexion with 
aliterary commission ; and the jest was plainly familiar to 
the philosophical friends to whom they are addressed. 

Now, how does the panegyrist Gibbon deal with this 
commendable trait in Julia:’s character? Here is all the 
credit he gives him—‘“ He practised, without effort, and 
almost without merit, the habitual qualities of temperance 
and sobriety.” Thus reducing poor Julian, who was in- 
debted for his self-conquest to the “ parcimonia ciborum et 
somni, quibus domi forisque tenacius utebatur,” to the level 
of the imbecile Edward the Confessor. 

IV. But a far more striking instance of self-control on 
the part of the Apostate may be found in the history of 
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the Misopogon—self-control perhaps unparalleled, but for 
which only scanty praise has been meted out by Gibbon, 
It may be worth while to recapitulate, very briefly, the cir- 
cumstances under which this extraordinary satire was 
written. Julian, on his way to his death, was spending 
the winter of A.D. 362-3 in Antioch, the “ apex pulcher 
Orientis.”” ‘Notorious as were the Greek cities of Syria for 
their luxury and voluptuousness, Antioch seems to have 
headed them all—“ pernoctantium luminum claritudo die- 
rum solet imitari fulgorem.” But luxury was not the only 
characteristic of the Antiochians. Extraordinary insolence 
to the authorities was another disagreeable feature in their 
constitution. They were nearly all Christians in Julian's 
time, but Christianity had by no means improved them. 
There is no dispute as to their general evil life; on this 
point Pagan and Christian writers are quite in harmony. 
Julian and Chrysostom present the same picture of Antio- 
chian society. The mere fact that the new emperor was 
received on his arrival with great demonstrations of popular 
joy is sufficient to show that the populace were by no 
means zealous in their Christianity. The re-establishment 
of paganism in the metropolis was perfectly well known, 
and it is not easy to believe that a multitude of earnest be- 
lievers would have accorded such an enthusiastic reception 
to an apostate prince. Still it is not unlikely that Julian 
may have been much encouraged by the manifest delight 
with which the Christian mob appears to have hailed his 
arrival. He may have supposed, and perhaps not without 
a show of reason, that the crowds who were shouting his 
praises were disgusted with their Christianity, and would 
be delighted to afford him assistance in his projected resto- 
ration of the old worship. 

If so, he was sadly mistaken. The indifference of the 
Antiochians to the faith of Christ was not in any way con- 
nected with zeal for Jupiter and Apollo. Bacchus and 
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Venus—their ritual unpurified by philosophical allegory— 
were amply sufficient as objects for the devotion of the 
great mass of the population of that debauched and riotous 
city. Julian’s popularity did not last long. From all we 
ean learn concerning his mode of life in Antioch, it would 
appear that he devoted his whole energy to the restoration 
of the worship of the gods, the administration of justice, 
the study of philosophy, and the superintendence of his 
army. With none of these pursuits had his idle and disso- 
lute subjects the slightest sympathy; and when they found 
that their emperor, to use his own expression, cared less 
about their theatrical performances than the croaking of 
frogs in the marshes, they began to regard him with con- 
tempt, which quickly degenerated into hatred. This cut 
Julian to the quick. He was, no doubt, over sensitive to 
popular applause; and this is the precise feature in his 
character which, in my judgment, renders his conduct in 
the matter of the Misopogon without a parallel in history. 

A blunder in Political Economy brought matters to a 
crisis. When we consider the present state of that so-called 
science, it will appear unreasonable to blame a fourth cen- 
tury legislator for any amount of ignorance of its funda- 
mental principles. Suffice it to say, that a scarcity of corn 
being felt in Antioch,—partly occasioned by a defective 
harvest in Syria, partly by the presence of the army,— 
Julian foolishly imagined that the evil could be remedied 
by an arbitrary fixing of a low price on corn. His edict 
was indeed nothing more than the re-enactment, on a small 
scale, of Diocletian’s law, which attempted to fix a maxi- 
mum price on a// commodities. But his well-intentioned 
though ill-judged measure was of course a failure. The 
vendors disappeared from the markets. The poor were not 
benefited. Julian had infuriated the two powerful classes 
of landowners and merchants, and had not conciliated the 
proletariat. 
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The town burst out with every sort of lampoon. Julian 
was a Cercops, a man-monkey, a dwarf mimicking a giant, 
a goaty-beard, a bull-burner. Every conceivable epithet 
of abuse was hurled at his head, with all the amiable frank- 
ness which characterised the Antiochians. This was the 
treatment of a man whose constitution was intensely sen- 
sitive ; who was eager for popular applause, and perhaps 
morbidly susceptible to slights and insults of all kinds— 
*‘vulgi plausibus laetus, laudum etiam ex minimis rebus 
intemperans adpetitor.”” He had done what he could to 
conciliate them ; mixing freely with the citizens, adminis- 
tering justice with gentleness—“ asking after their child- 
ren,” says Libanius, just as if Julian had been out onan 
electioneering canvass. We must remember too, that, 
wanting but one word from their general, stood the two 
fierce legions—Petulantes and Celtee—in arms ; their mouths 
watering at the sight of the rich city of Antioch ; no doubt 
mentally revolving the Roman equivalent for the senti- 
ment “ Mein Gott! what a city for to sack!” If we bear 
all this in mind, we shall, I think, find it hard to parallel 
in history the self-control exhibited by the “ heaven-de- 
tested power,” as Evagrias calls Julian, avenging himself, 
not by fierce military execution, but by sitting down in his 
palace, trembling with passion, and writing the Misopogon. 
All history tells us that nothing is so furiously resented by 
men in absolute power as ridicule and contemptuous treat- 
ment. See, ¢.g., the conduct of a Christian prince of un- 
impeachable orthodoxy,— William, conqueror of England. 
A personal insult to 42m was never expiated by libations 
of ink. No, by the Splendour of God! he dealt with all 
such in a sharper way : 


WULFNOTH. Hast thou never heard 
His savagery at Alengon,—the town 
Hung out raw hides along their walls, and cried 
‘Work for the tanner.’ 
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HAROLD. That had anger’d me 
Had I been William. 


WoLFNOTH. Nay, but he had prisoners. 
He tore their eyes out, sliced their hands away, 
And flung them streaming o’er the battlements 
Upon the heads of those who walk’d within. 


No poetical exaggeration this. It was all done by a 
man who at the Church’s bidding would have slain with 
tortures anyone who mis-stated a formula concerning the 
nature of the Trinity; but with whose conduct on this 
occasion, that of the poor benighted apostate, scribbling 
with his inky fingers at his Misopogon, as a relief to the 
angry feelings of his exasperated soul, contrasts as light 
with darkness. 

It has been said indeed, and, as a general rule, with 
truth, that, at the epoch of Julian’s reign, Christianity 
might be combated, but was too strong to be persecuted. 
But Julian’s position at Antioch was exceptional. We 
know, from Ammianus, that his old legions, the Petulantes 
and Celt, who had sworn, with their swords held across 
their throats, that they would follow him to death, were 
with him. They had, moreover, been fed to such an ex- 
tent on the victims slain in sacrifice, and so corrupted 
with greediness of drink (potusque aviditate corrupti) that 
their usual mode of returning from the temples to their 
quarters was on the shoulders of passers by (humeris im- 
positi transeuntium), and, as we might expect from this 
mode of life, their audacity (confidentia) had increased 
beyond all bounds. To have loosed this dangerous crowd 
of debauched and godless soldiers on the impudent and un- 
armed mob of Antioch, would have required very little 
persuasion from their enraged commander ; and what the 
result of this would have been is plain enough. Libanius, 
in his oration De Jra FYuliant, points out the ease with 
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which the emperor could destroy even the greatest city i 
yuepac cuixpy péoet. 

Accordingly, I must say that Julian on this occasion js 
worthy of higher commendation than Gibbon has thought 
fit to bestow upon him, when he describes the Misopogon 
as “a singular monument of the resentment, the wit, the 
humanity, and the indiscretion of Julian.” 

V. But Gibbon’s steady pursuit of a reputation for reli- 
gious impartiality, by abusing Julian, is still more conspi- 
cuous in the sneer which, whenever possible, accompanies 
his relation of the meritorious deeds of the unfortunate 
apostate. We are told that “a tender regard for the 
peace and happiness of his subjects, was the ruling prin- 
ciple which directed, ov seemed to direct, the administration 
of Julian.” He “affected to assume, with more pleasure, the 
character of a magistrate, than that of a general.” In the 
history of the great rebellion of the legions in Gaul, occa- 
sioned by gross breach of faith to the auxiliaries on the 
part of Constantius, and during which Julian appears to 
have remained in his allegiance to his unworthy cousin as 
long as it was possible, we can produce a whole crop of 
malicious insinuations. When the soldiers were setting out 
for the Alps,—an expedition from which none expected to 
return to their own country alive,—Julian, to alleviate 
their sufferings, granted a sufficient number of post-wagons 
to transport their wives and families; and thus, the panegy- 
rist observes, “increased, by the most laudable arts, his own 
popularity, and the discontent of the exiled troops.” Ju 
lian’s refusal of the crown, till it was thrust on him, on 
pain of death if he persisted in his refusal, is readily 
explained—“ Prudence as well as loyalty inculcated the 
propriety of resisting their treasonable designs, and of 
preparing, for his oppressed virtue, the excuse of violence.” 
We learn moreover that “the new emperor, overwhelmed 
with real or affected grief, retired into the most secret re- 
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cesses of his apartment,” after the diadem was placed on 
hishead. “ The grief of Julian could proceed only from 
his innocence ; but this innocence must appear extremely 
doubtful in the eyes of those who have learned to suspect 
the motives and the professions of princes..... He 
solemnly declares, in the presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, 
of Mars, of Minerva, and of all the other deities, that till 
the close of the evening which preceded his elevation, he 
was utterly ignorant of the designs of the soldiers; and it 
may seem ungenerous to distrust the honour of a hero, and 
the truth of a philosopher.” And Gibbon zs ungenerous 
enough to distrust both—for “ whenever the spirit of fana- 
ticism, at once so credulous and so crafty, has insinuated 
itself into a noble mind, it insensibly corrodes the vital 
principles of virtue and veracity.’’ Constantius has the 
effrontery to charge Julian with ingratitude to the man 
who had preserved him when left a helpless orphan; 
Julian indignantly asks—“ Does the assassin of my family 
reproach me that I was left an orphan?” Here Gibbon 
calmly observes that Julian “justified his cause by indulg- 
ing his passions.” At the risk of his own life, the new 
made emperor saved Nebridius, the courageous servant of 
Constantius, from the swords of the infuriated soldiers; but, 
because he refused to touch this faithful Abdiel’s hand, Gib- 
bon is careful to point out that he treated the fallen prefect 
“with less respect thanwas perhaps due to the virtue of 
anenemy.” Julian attended the funeral of Constantius 
with every mark of respect ; which marks of respect “ may 
be interpreted as a selfish tribute to the birth and dignity 
of his imperial kinsman;” and his subjects “applauded 
the real or affected humanity of their sovereign.” 

All this is far indeed from the work of a panegyrist. 
“Die Schmahungen eines Cyrillus, Gregor von Nazianz, 
Sezomenus sind weniger widerlich, und mit einem viel 
geringeren Grade von Selbstiiberwindung zu lesen, als die 
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Vorwiirfe Gibbon’s.” There is much truth in these words 
of Dr. Miicke. 

VI. The consideration of Gibbon’s handling of Julian’s 
treatment of the Christians would lead me into discussions 
far transcending the limits of this Paper. I shall confine 
myself to pointing out one strange misrepresentation, by 
the historian, of a passage in the very curious “ Fragmen. 
tum Epistole,” addressed by the emperor, in his capacity 
of Pontifex Maximus, to some unknown subordinate priest, 
Gibbon tells us that Julian “insinuates that the Christians, 
under pretence of charity, inveigled children from their re- 
ligion and parents, conveyed them on shipboard, and 
devoted those victims to a life of poverty or servitude in 
a remote country. Had the charge been proved, it was 
his duty not to complain, but to punish.” Here are the 
words of Julian :— dorep of ra maidia dia row mAaxowvroc 
tEawaravrec ry kal dig Kal tpi¢c mootaBar meiPovcw axodrovbéw 
iavroic, 0, Srav arosrhiawa méppw rev oixelwy, éuadXovre¢ 
sig vavy amédsovro, kal yéyovey tig Gmavra rév ékiic Biov mxpdy 
ro SéEav move dAlyov yAuKd, Tov abrov Kai avroi [the Galilae- 
ans] redérov ap&auevor dia tig Aeyouévng wap’ avroic ayatne 


kal Urodoyxig kal Siaxoviag rpameZav" tort yao Womep ri Eoyov 


ovrw 6? Kal rovvoua Tap avroic TOA mAclorovg Eviyyayov ic Thy 
aOeérnra,” [Christianity]. This is surely no more than an 
zllustration of the practice of the proselytizing Christians, 
and there is not the slightest “‘insinuation”’ that they were 
actually kidnappers of young children. So here we have 
the apostate charged with bearing false witness against 
his neighbour, when, in reality, Gibbon is bearing false 
witness against him. 

I think I have now said enough to make out that the 
author of Zhe Decline and Fall has not ‘shown Julian 
much favour. He sneers at him incessantly as a thorough- 
going hypocrite; damns him with faint praise; and, when 
possible, ascribes low and unworthy motives to his actions. 
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He gives far too much weight to the unsupported state- 
ments of such men as Gregory, Sozomenos, and Theo- 
doret-—men from whom it would be about as reasonable to 
expect a just estimate of Julian, as it would be to expect 
an impartial biographical sketch of Mr. Gladstone from an 
Irish disestablished curate. Certainly, some independence 
of mind is an essential qualification in the man who ven- 
tures to mete out justice to a worthy apostate; and hence 
may be explained the very common portrait of Julian as a 
mixture of fiend and idiot. But harsh, and even unfair, 
treatment of his great predecessor was not to have been 
expected from Gibbon. ‘ Who would not weep if Atticus 
were he?” 


J. W. BARLOW. 
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GREEK GEOMETRY FROM THALES To 
EUCLID.' 


[* studying the development of Greek Science, two 
periods must be carefully distinguished. 

The founders of Greek philosophy—Thales and Pytha- 
goras—were also the founders of Greek Science, and from 
the time of Thales to that of Euclid and the foundation of 
the Museum of Alexandria, the development of science was, 
for the most part, the work of the Greek Ahzlosophers, 
With the foundation of the School of Alexandria, a second 
period commences; and henceforth, until the end of the 
scientific evolution of Greece, the cultivation of science 


was separated from that of philosophy, and pursued for 
its own sake. 


In this Paper I propose 


to give some account of the 


progress of geometry during the first of these periods, and 


1It has been frequently observed, 
and is indeed generally admitted, that 
the present century is characterized by 
the importance which is attached to 
historical researches, and by a widely- 
diffused taste for the philosophy of his- 
tory. 

In Mathematics, we have evidence of 
these prevailing views and tastes in two 
distinct ways :— 

1° The publication of many recent 
works on the history of Mathematics, 
6. £—— 

Armeth, A., Die Geschichte der 
veinen Mathematik, Stuttgart, 1852; 
* Bretschneider, C. A., Die Geometrie 


und die Geometer Vor Euklides, Leip- 
zig, 1870; Suter, H., Geschichte der 
Mathematischen Wissenschaften (ist 
Part), Zurich, 1873 ; * Hankel, H., Zur 
Geschichte der Mathematik in Alter- 
thum und Mittel-alter, Leipzig, 1874 
(a posthumous work); * Hoefer, F., 
Histoire des Mathématiques, Patis, 
1874. (This forms the fifth volume by 
M. Hoefer on the history of the sciences, 
all being parts of the Histoire Uni- 
verselle, published under the direction 
of M. Duruy.) In studying the subject 
of this Paper, I have made use of the 
works marked thus*. Though the 
work of M. Hoefer is too metaphysical 
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also to notice briefly the chief organs of its develop. 
ment. 

For authorities on the early history of geometry we are 
dependent on scattered notices in ancient writers, many of 
which have been taken from a work which has unfortu- 
nately been lost—the History of Geometry by Eudemus of 
Rhodes, one of the principal pupils of Aristotle. A sum- 
mary of the history of geometry during the whole period 
of which I am about to treat has been preserved by Pro- 
clus, who most probably derived it from the work of 
Eudemus. I give it here at length, because I shall fre- 
quently have occasion to refer to it in the following pages. 

After attributing the origin of geometry to the Egyp- 
tians, who, according to the old story, were obliged to in- 


and is not free from inadvertencies and 
even errors, yet I have derived advan- 
tage from the part which concerns Py- 
thagoras and hisideas. Hankel’s book 
contains some fragments of a great work 
onthe History of Mathematics, which 
was interrupted by the death of the 
author. The part treating of the ma- 
thematics of the Greeks during the first 
period—from Thales to the foundation 
of the School of Alexandria—is fortu- 
nately complete. This is an excellent 
work,and is in many parts distinguished 
byits depth and originality. 

The monograph of M. Bretschneider 
ismost valuable, and is greatly in ad- 
vance of all that preeeded it on the 
origin of geometry amongst the Greeks, 
He lias collected with great care, and 
has set out in the original, the fragments 
relating’ to it, which are scattered in 
ancient writers ; I have derived much 
aid from these citations. 

2° New editions of ancient Mathema- 
tical works, some of which had become 
extremely scarce, ¢. ¢.— 

VOL. III. 


Theodosii Sphaericorum libri Tres, 
Nizze, Berlin, 1852; Nicomachi Gera- 
seni /ntroductiones Arithmeticdé, lib. 
11., Hoche, Lipsiae, 1866 (Teubner) ; 
Boetii De Jnst. Arithm., &c., ed. G. 
Friedlein, Lipsiae, 1867 (Teubner); 
Procli Diadochi in primum Euclidis 
Elementorum librum commentarii, ex 
recog. G. Friedlein, Lipsiae, 1873 (Teu- 
bner); Heronis Alexandrini Geometri- 
corum et Stereometricorum Reliquiae 
e libris manuscriptis, edidit F. Hultsch, 
Berolini, 1864; Pappi Alexandrini 
Collectiones quae supersunt e libris 
manuscriptis Latina interpretatione 
et commentarits instruxit F. Hultsch, 
vol. 1, Berolini, 1876: vol. tm, 72, 
1877. 

Occasional portions only of the Greek 
text of Pappus had been published at 
various times (see De Morgan in Dr. W. 
Smith's Dictionary of Biography). An 
Oxford edition, uniform with the great 
editions of Euclid, Apollonius, and 
Archimedes, published in the last cen- 
tury, has been long looked for. 
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vent it in order to restore the landmarks which had been 
destroyed by the inundation of the Nile, and observing 
that it is by no means strange that the invention of the 
sciences should have originated in practical needs, and that, 
further, the transition from sensual perception to reflection, 
and from that to knowledge, is to be expected, Proclus goes 
on to say that Thales, having visited Egypt, first brought 
this knowledge into Greece ; that he discovered many things 
himself, and communicated the beginnings of many to his 
successors, some of which he attempted in a more abstract 
manner (xafoA«wrepov), and some in a more intuitional or 
sensible manner (ais@nrixérepov). After him, Ameristus [or 
Mamercus], brother of the poet Stesichorus, is mentioned 
as celebrated for his zeal in the study of geometry. Then 
Pythagoras changed it into the form of a liberal science, 
regarding its principles in a purely abstract manner, and 
investigated its theorems from the immaterial and intellec- 
tual point of view (avAwe Kai vorepwc); he also discovered the 
theory of incommensurable quantities (rév ad\éywv mpaypa- 
reiav), and the construction of the mundane figures [the 
regular solids]. After him, Anaxagoras of Clazomenae 
contributed much to geometry, as also did Oenopides of 
Chios, who was somewhat junior to Anaxagoras. After 
these, Hippocrates of Chios, who found the quadrature of 
the lunule, and Theodorus of Cyrene became famous in geo- 
metry. Of those mentioned above, Hippocrates is the first 
writer of elements. Plato, who was posterior to these, con- 
tributed to the progress of geometry, and of the other ma- 
thematical sciences, through his study of these subjects, and 
through the mathematical matter introduced in his writ- 
ings. Amongst his contemporaries were Leodamas of 
Thasos, Archytas of Tarentum, and Theaetetus of Athens, 
by all of whom theorems were added or placed on a more 
scientific basis. To Leodamas succeeded Neocleides, and 
his pupil was Leon, who added much to what had been 
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done before. Leon also composed elements, which, both in 
regard to the number and the value of the propositions 
proved, are put together more carefully; he also invented 
that part of the solution of a problem called its determina- 
tion (Stoptopd¢)—a test for determining when the problem 
is possible and when impossible. Eudoxus of Cnidus, a 
little younger than Leon and a companion of Plato’s 
pupils, in the first place increased the number of general 
theorems, added three proportions to the three already 
existing, and also developed further the things begun by 
Plato concerning the section,’ making use, for the pur- 
pose, of the analytical method (rai¢ avaAéceow). Amyclas 
of Heraclea, one of Plato’s companions, and Menaechmus, 
a pupil of Eudoxus and also an associate of Plato, and his 
brother, Deinostratus, made the whole of geometry more 
perfect. Theudius of Magnesia appears to have been dis- 
tinguished in mathematics, as well as in other branches of 
philosophy, for he made an excellent arrangement of the 
elements, and generalized many particular propositions. 
Athenaeus of Cyzicus [or Cyzicinus of Athens] about the 
same time became famous in other mathematical studies, 
but especially in geometry. All these frequented the 
Academy, and made their researches in common. Her- 
motimus of Colophon developed further what had been 
done by Eudoxus and Theaetetus, discovered many ele- 
mentary theorems, and wrote something on loci. Philip- 
pus Mendaeus [| Medmaeus], a pupil of Plato, and drawn by 
him to mathematical studies, made researches under Plato’s 
direction, and occupied himself with whatever he thought 


*Does this mean the cutting of a and synthesis are first used and de- 
straight line inextreme and meanratio, fined by him in connection with theo- 
“sectio aurea’? ? or is the reference _ rems relating to the cutting of a line in 
tothe invention of the conic sections? extreme and mean ratio. See Bret- 
Most probably the former. In Huclid’s schneider, Die Geometrie vor Euklides, 
Elements, Lib., xiii., the terms analysis p. 168. 

M 2 
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would advance the Platonic philosophy. Thus far those 
who have written on the history of geometry bring the 
development of the science.* 

Proclus goes on to say, Euclid was not much younger 
than these; he collected the elements, arranged much of 
what Eudoxus had discovered, and completed much that 
had been commenced by Theaetetus; further, he substi- 
tuted incontrovertible proofs for the lax demonstrations 
of his predecessors. He lived in the times of the first 
Ptolemy, by whom, it is said, he was asked whether there 
was a shorter way to the knowledge of geometry than by 
his Elements, to which he replied that there was no royal 
road to geometry. Euclid then was younger than the dis- 
ciples of Plato, but elder than Eratosthenes and Archimedes 
—who were contemporaries—the latter of whom mentions 
him. He was of the Platonic sect, and familiar with its 
philosophy, whence also he proposed to himself the con- 
struction of the so-called Platonic bodies [the regular 
solids| as the final aim of his systematization of the Ele- 
ments.‘ 


i, 


The first name, then, which meets us in the history of 
Greek mathematics is that of Thales of Miletus (640- 
546 B.C.). He lived at the time when his native city, and 
Ionia in general, were in a flourishing condition, and when 
an active trade was carried on with Egypt. Thales himself 
was engaged in trade, and is said to have resided in Egypt, 
and, on his return to Miletus in his old age, to have brought 
with him from that country the knowledge of geometry and 


3 From these words we infer that the pp. 299, 333, 352, and 379. 
History of Geometry by Eudemus is 4 Procli Diadochi i” primum Euclidis 
most probably referred to, inasmuch as —elementorum librum commentarii. Ex 
he lived at the time here indicated, and _recognitione G. Friedlein, Lipsiae, 1873, 
his history is elsewhere mentioned by pp. 64-68, 
Proclus.—Proclus, ed. G. Friedlein, 
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astronomy. To the knowledge thus introduced he added the 
capital creation of the geometry of lines, which was essen- 
tially abstract in its character. The only geometry known 
tothe Egyptian priests was that of surfaces, together with 
asketch of that of solids, a geometry consisting of some 
simple quadratures and elementary cubatures, which they 
had obtained empirically ; Thales, on the other hand, intro- 
duced abstract geometry, the object of which is to establish 
precise vedatvons between the different parts of a figure, so 
that some of them could be found by means of others in a 
manner strictly rigorous. This was a phenomenon quite 
new in the world, and due, in fact, to the abstract spirit of 
the Greeks. In connection with the new impulse given to 
geometry, there arose with Thales, moreover, scientific 
astronomy, also an abstract science, and undoubtedly a 
Greek creation. The astronomy of the Greeks differs from 


that of the Orientals in this respect, that the astronomy of 
the latter, which is altogether concrete and empirical, con- 


sisted merely in determining the duration of some periods, 
or in indicating, by means of a mechanical process, the 
motions of the sun and planets, whilst the astronomy of the 
Greeks aimed at the discovery of the geometric laws of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies.°* 


5The importance, for the present 
research, of bearing in mind this ab- 
stract character of Greek science con- 
sists in this, that it furnishes a clue 
by means of which we can, in many 
cases, recognise theorems of purely 
Greek growth, and distinguish them 
from those of eastern extraction. The 
neglect of this consideration has led 
some recent writers on the early history 
of geometry greatly to exaggerate the 
obligations of the Greeks to the Orien- 
tals; whilst others have attributed to 


the Greeks the discovery of truths which 
were known to the Egyptians. See, in 
relation to the distinction between ab- 
stract and concrete science, and its 
bearing on the history of Greek Ma- 
thematics, amongst many passages in 
the works of Auguste Comte, Systéme 
de Politique Positive, vol. U11., ch. iv., 
p- 297, and seq., vol. 1., ch. i., pp. 424- 
437; and see, also, Les Grands Types 
de I’ Humanité, par P. Laffitte, vol. 11, 
Legon 15iéme, p. 280, and seg.—Ap- 
préciation de la Science Antique. 
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The following notices of the geometrical work of Thales 
have been preserved :— 

(a2). He is reported to have first demonstrated that the 
circle was bisected by its diameter ;° 

(6). He is said first to have stated the theorem that the 
angles at the base of every isosceles triangle are equal, “or, 
as in archaic fashion he phrased it, /zke (époiae);”* 

(c). Eudemus attributes to him the theorem that when 
, two straight lines cut each other, the vertically opposite 
angles are equal ;* 

(d). Pamphila’ relates that he, having learned geometry 
from the Egyptians, was the first person to describe a right- 
angled triangle in a circle; others, however, of whom 
Apollodorus (6 Aoy:ertnd¢) is one, say the same of Pythago- 
rass* 

(e). He never had any teacher except during the time 
when he went to Egypt and associated with the priests. 
Hieronymus also says that he measured the pyramids, 


making an observation on our shadows when they are of 
the same length as ourselves, and applying it to the pyra- 
mids." To the same effect Pliny—“ Mensuram altitudi- 
nis earum omniumque similium deprehendere invenit 
Thales Milesius, umbram metiendo, qua hora par esse cor- 


9 12 


pori solet ; 

(This is told in a different manner by Plutarch. Niloxe- 
nus is introduced as conversing with Thales concerning 
Amasis, King of Egypt.—“ Although he [Amasis] admired 
you [Thales] for other things, yet he particularly liked the 


6 Proclus, ed. Friedlein, p. 157. ed. C, G. Cobet, p. 6. 
1 Ibid, p. 250. 1 § 58 ‘Tepdvupos kad experpioal now 
* Ibid, p. 299. airdy ras mupauldas ek Tis oKias wapa- 
® Pamphila was a female historian rnphoavra 8re juiv icopeyddes «ict. 
who lived at the time of Nero; an Epi- _Diog. Laert., I., c. 1, n. 6., ed. Cobet, 
daurian according to Suidas, an Egyp- p. 6. 
tian according to Photius. 12 Plin. Hist. Nat., xxxvi. 17. 
10 Diogenes Laertius, I., c. 1, n. 3, 
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manner by which you measured the height of the pyramid 
without any trouble or instrument ; for, by merely placing 
a staff at the extremity of the shadow which the pyramid 
casts, you formed two triangles by the contact of the sun- 
beams, and showed that the height of the pyramid was to 
the length of the staff in the same ratio as their respective 
shadows ’’).”” 

(f). Proclus tells us that Thales measured the distance 
of vessels from the shore by a geometrical process, and that 
Eudemus, in his history of geometry, refers the theorem 
Eu. i. 26 to Thales, for he says that it is necessary to use 
this theorem in determining the distance of ships at sea 
according to the method employed by Thales in this inves- 
tigation ; '* 

(g). Proclus, or rather Eudemus, tells us in the passage 
quoted above 2 extenso that Thales brought the knowledge 
of geometry to Greece, and added many things, attempt- 
ing some in a more abstract manner, and some in a more 
intuitional or sensible manner.” 


Let us now examine what inferences as to the geometri- 
cal knowledge of Thales can be drawn from the preceding 
notices. 

First inference.—Thales must have known the theorem 
that the sum of the three angles of a triangle is equal to 
two right angles. 

Pamphila, in (d), refers to the discovery of the property 
of a circle that all triangles described on a diameter as base 
with their vertices on the circumference have their vertical 
angles right."* 


8 Plut. Sept. Sap. Conviv. 2.vol. iii., | which it has been stated by Diogenes 


p- 174, ed. Didot. Laertius shows that he did not distin- 
4 Proclus, ed. Friedlein, p. 352. guish between a problem and a theo- 
18 Ibid, p. 65. rem; and further, that he was ignorant 


‘6 This is unquestionably the dis- of geometry.. To this effect Proclus— 
covery referred to. The manner in ‘‘ When, therefore, anyone proposes to 
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Assuming, then, that this theorem was known to Thales, 
he must have known that the sum of the three angles of 
any right-angled triangle is equal to two right angles, for, 
if the vertex of any of these right-angled triangles be con- 
nected with the centre of the circle, the right-angled tri. 
angle will be resolved into two isosceles triangles, and 
since the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are 
equal—a theorem attributed to Thales (4)—it follows that 
the sum of the angles at the base of the right-angled tr- 
angle is equal to the vertical angle, and that therefore the 
sum of the three angles of the right-angled triangle is equal 
to two right angles. Further, since any triangle can be 
resolved into two right-angled triangles, it follows imme- 
diately that the sum of the three angles of any triangle is 
equal to tworight angles. If, then, we accept the evidence 
of Pamphila as satisfactory, we are forced to the conclusion 
that Thales must have known this theorem. No doubt the 
knowledge of this theorem (Zuc/:d i., 32) is required in the 


proof given in the elements of Euclid of the property of the 
circle (iii., 31), the discovery of which is attributed to 
Thales by Pamphila, and some writers have inferred hence 
that Thales must have known the theorem (i., 32). Al- 
though I agree with this conclusion, for the reasons given 


nscribe an equilateral triangle in a 
circle, he proposes a problem : for it is 
possible to inscribe one that is not 
equilateral. But when anyone asserts 
that the angles at the base of an isosce- 
les triangle are equal, he must affirm 
that he proposes a theorem: for it is 
not possible that the angles at the base 
of an isosceles triangle should be un- 
equal toeach other. On which account 
if anyone, stating it as a problem, should 
say that he wishes to inscribe a right 
angle in a semicircle, he must be con- 
sidered as ignorant of geometry, since 


every angle in a semicircle is necessa- 
rily a right one.”—Taylor’s Proclus, 


vol. I., p. 110. Procl. ed. Friedlein, * 


Pp. 79, 80. 

Sir G. C. Lewis has subjected himself 
to the same criticism when he says— 
‘ According to Pamphila, he first solved 
the problem of inscribing a right-angled 
triangle in a circle,’—G. Comewall 
Lewis, Historical Survey of the Astro 
nomy of the Ancients, p. 83. 

17 So F. A. Finger, De Primordiis 
Geometriae apud Graecos, p. 20, Heidel- 
bergae, 1831. 
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above, yet I consider the inference founded on the demon- 
gration given by Euclid to be inadmissible, for we are in- 
formed by Proclus, on the authority of Eudemus, that the 
theorem (Euclzd i., 32) was first proved in a general way by 
the Pythagoreans, and their proof, which does not differ 
substantially from that given by Euclid, has been preserved 
by Proclus.* Further, Geminus states that the ancient 
geometers observed the equality to two right angles in 
each species of triangle separately, first in equilateral, then 
inisosceles, and lastly in scalene triangles,” and it is plain 
that the geometers older than the Pythagoreans can be no 
other than Thales and his successors in the Ionic school. 

If I may be permitted to offer a conjecture, in confor- 
mity with the notice of Geminus, as to the manner in which 
the theorem was arrived at in the different species of tri- 
angles, I would suggest that Thales had been led by the 
concrete geometry of the Egyptians to contemplate floors 
covered with tiles in the form of equilateral triangles or 
regular hexagons,” and had observed that six equilateral 
triangles could be placed round a common vertex, from 
which he saw that six such angles made up four right 
angles, and that consequently the sum of the three angles 
ofan equilateral triangle is equal to two right angles(c). 
The observation of a floor covered with square tiles 
would lead to a similar conclusion with respect to the 
isosceles right-angled triangle." Further, if a perpen- 

 Proclus, ed. Friedlein, p. 379. so as to fill a space,” is attributed by 

" Apollonii Conica, ed. Hallejus ,p. Proclus to Pythagoras or his school 
9, Oxon. 1710. (gore 7d Oedpnyua todro Mvbaydpeor. 
* Floors or walls covered with tiles of Proclus, ed. Friedlein, p. 305), yet it 
Yarious colours were common in Egypt. _ js difficult to conceive that the Egypt- 
See Wilkinson’s “Ancient Egyptians,”  jans—who erected the pyramids—had 
vol. ii., pp. 287 and 292. not a practical knowledge of the fact 
* Although the theorem that ‘only that tiles of the forms above mentioned 
three kinds of regular polygons—the could be placed so as to form a con- 


equilateral triangle, the square and the tinuous plane surface. 
heragon—can be placed about a point 
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dicular be drawn from a vertex of an equilateral triangle 
on the opposite side,” the triangle is divided into two 
right-angled triangles, which are in every respect equal 
to each other, hence the sum of the three angles of each of 
these right-angled triangles is easily seen to be two right 
angles. If now we suppose that Thales was led to examine 
whether the property, which he had observed in two dis. 
tinct kinds of right-angled triangles, held generally for 
all right-angled triangles, it seems to me that, by com- 
pleting the rectangle and drawing the second diagonal, he 
could easily see that the diagonals are equal, that they 
bisect each other, and that the vertical angle of the right- 
angled triangle is equal to the sum of the base angles, 
Further, if he constructed several right-angled triangles 
on the same hypotenuse he could see that their vertices 
are all equally distant from the middle point of their com- 
mon hypotenuse, and therefore lie on the circumference 
of a circle described on that line as diameter, which is the 


theorem in question. It may be noticed that this remark- 
able property of the circle, with which, in fact, abstract 
geometry was inaugurated, struck the imagination of 
Dante :— 


**O se del mezzo cerchio far si puote 
Triangol si, ch’un retto non avesse.” 
Par. c. xiii. 101. 


Second inference.—The conception of geometrical loci 
is due to Thales. 

We are informed by Eudemus (/) that Thales knew 
that a triangle is determined if its base and base angles 
are given; further, we have seen that Thales knew that, 


% Though we are informed by Pro- _ the square, could not be ignorant ofits 
clus (ed. Friedlein, p. 283), thatOeno- mechanical solution. Observe that we 
pides of Chios first solved (é¢(Arnoev) are expressly told by Proclus that Thales 
this problem, yet Thales, and indeed attempted some things in an intuitional 
the Egyptians, who were furnished with _ or sensible manner, 
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ifthe base is given, and the base angles not given sepa- 
rately, but their sum known to be a right angle, then there 
could be described an unlimited number of triangles 
satisfying the conditions of the question, and that their 
yertices all lie on the circumference of a circle described 
on the base as diameter. Hence it is manifest that the 
important conception of geometrical loct, which is attributed 
by Montucla, and after him by Chasles and other writers 
on the History of Mathematics, to the School of Plato,” 
had been formed by Thales. 

Third inference.—Thales discovered the theorem that 
the sides of equiangular triangles are proportional. 

The knowledge of this theorem is distinctly attributed 
to Thales by Plutarch in a passage quoted above (e). On 


the other hand, Hieronymus of Rhodes, a pupil of Aris- 
totle, according to the testimony of Diogenes Laertius,” 
says that Thales measured the height of the pyramids by 
watching when bodies cast shadows of their own length, 


and to the same effect Pliny in the passage quoted above (é). 
Bretschneider thinks that Plutarch has spun out the story 
told by Hieronymus, attributing to Thales the knowledge 
‘of his own times, denies to Thales the knowledge of the 
theorem in question, and says that there is no trace of any 
theorems concerning similarity before Pythagoras.” He 
says further, that the Egyptians were altogether ignorant 
of the doctrine of the similarity of figures, that we do not 
find amongst them any trace of the doctrine of proportion, 
and that Greek writers say that this part of their mathe- 


%Montucla, Histoire des Mathéma- 
hiques, Tome i, p. 183, Paris, 1758. 
Chasles, Aperpu Historique des Métho- 
des en Géométrie, p, 5, Bruxelles, 1837. 
Chasles in the history of geometry be- 
fore Euclid copies Montucla, and we 
have aremarkable instance of this here, 
for Chasles, after Montucla, calls Plato 


**ce chef du Lycée.” 

24 But we have seen that the account 
given by Diogenes Laertius of the dis- 
covery of Thales mentioned by Pam- 
phila is unintelligible and evinces 
ignorance of geometry on his part. 

25 Bretsch. Die Geometrie und Geo- 
meter vor Euklides, pp. 45, 46. 
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matical knowledge was derived from the Babylonians or 
Chaldaeans.* Bretschneider also endeavours to show that 
Thales could have obtained the solution of the secong 
practical problem—the determination of the distance of a 
ship from the shore—by geometrical construction, a method 
long before known to the Egyptians.” Now, as Bretschnej- 
der denies to the Egyptians and to Thales any knowledge 
of the doctrine of proportion, it was plainly necessary, on 
this supposition, that Thales should find a sufficient extent 
of free and level ground on which to construct a triangle 
of the same dimensions as that he wished to measure; and 
even if he could have found such ground, the great length 
of the sides would have rendered the operations very diffi- 
cult.* It is much simpler to accept the testimony of 


Plutarch, and suppose that the method of superseding such 
operations by using similar triangles is due to Thales. 

If Thales had employed a right-angled triangle,” he 
could have solved this problem by the same principle which, 


we are told by Plutarch, he used in measuring the height 
of the pyramid, the only difference being that the right- 


26 Jbid, p. 18. 

71 Ibid, pp. 43, 44- 

*8In reference to this I may quote 
the following passage from Clairaut, 
Elémens de Géométrie, pp. 34-35. 
Paris, 1741. 

‘*La méthode qu’on vient de don- 
ner pour mesurer les terrains, dans 
lesquels on ne s¢auroit tirer de lignes, 
fait souvent naitre de grandes difficultés 
dans la pratique. On trouve rarement 
un espace uniet libre, assez grand pour 
faire des triangles egaux a ceux du ter- 
rain dont on cherche la mesure. Et 
méme quand on en trouveroit, la grande 
longueur des cétés des triangles pour- 
roit rendre les opérations trés-difficiles : 


abaisser une perpendiculaire sur une 
ligne du point qui en est éloigné seule- 
ment de 500 toises, ce seroit un ouvrage 
extrémement pénible, et peut-étre im- 
practicable. Il importe donc d’avoir 
un moyen qui supplée 4 ces grandes 
opérations. Ce moyen s’ offre comme 
de lui-méme. II vient, &c.’’ 

*9 Observe that the inventions of the 
square and level are attributed by Pliny 
(Nat. Hist., vii., 57) to Theodorus of 
Samos, who was a contemporary of 
Thales. They were, however, known 
long before this period to the Egyptians; 
so that to Theodorus is due at most the 
honour of having introduced them into 
Greece. 
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angled triangle is in one case in a vertical, and in the 
other in a horizontal plane. 

From what has been said it is plain that there isa 
natural connection between the several theorems attributed 
to Thales, and that the two practical applications which 
he made of his geometrical knowledge are also connected 
with each other. 

Let us now proceed to consider the importance of the 
work of Thales :— 

I. Ina scientific point of view :— 

(a). We see, in the first place, that by his two theorems 
he founded the geometry of lines, which has ever since 
remained the principal part of geometry.” 

Vainly do some recent writers refer these geometrical 
discoveries of Thales to the Egyptians; in doing so they 
ignore the distinction between the geometry of lines, which 
we owe to the genius of the Greeks, and that of areas and 


volumes—the only geometry known, and that empirically, 


to the ancient priesthoods. This view is confirmed by an 
ancient papyrus, that of Rhind,*” which is now in the 
British Museum. It contains a complete applied mathe- 
matics, in which the measurement of figures and solids 
plays the principal part ; there are no theorems properly so 
called; everything is stated in the form of problems, not 
in general terms but in distinct numbers, é. g.—to measure 
a rectangle the sides of which contain two and ten units of 
length ; to find the surface of a circular area whose diame- 
teris six units ; to mark out in a field a right-angled triangle 


22 F 


FRE a 


5 


* Auguste Comte, Systdéme de Poli- 
tique Positive, vol. iii., p. 297. 

% Birch, in Lepsius’ Zeitschrift fur 
Aegyplische Sprache und Alterthums- 
kunde (year 1868, p- 108). Bret- 
schneider, Geometrie vor Euklides, 
p. 16. F. Hoefer, Histoire des Ma- 


thematiques, p. 69. Since this Paper 
was sent to the press, Dr. August 
Eisenlohr, of Heidelberg, has published 
this papyrus with a translation and 
commentary under the title ‘‘ Zin Ma- 
thematisches Handbuch der 
Aigypter.” 


alten 
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whose sides measure ten and four units; to describe a 
trapezium whose parallel sides are six and four units, ang 
each of the other sides twenty units. We find also in it 
indications for the measurement of solids, particularly of 
pyramids, whole and truncated. 

It appears from the above that the Egyptians had 
made great progress in practical geometry. Of their pro. 
ficiency and skill in geometrical constructions we have 
also the direct testimony of the ancients; for example, 
Democritus says: ‘No one has ever excelled me in the 
construction of lines according to certain indications—not 
even the so-called Egyptian Harpedonaptae.” * 

(6). Thales may, in the second place, be fairly con- 
sidered to have laid the foundation of Algebra, for his first 
theorem establishes an equation in the true sense of the 
word, while the second institutes a proportion.” 

II. In a philosophic point of view :— 

We see that in these two theorems of Thales the first 
type of a natural law—z. e., the expression of a fixed de- 
pendence between different quantities, or, in another form, 
the disentanglement of constancy in the midst of variety— 
has decisively arisen.” 

III. Lastly, in a practical point of view :— 

Thales furnished the first example of an application of 
theoretical geometry to practice,® and laid the foundation 
of an important branch of the same—the measurement of 
heights and distances. 

I have now pointed out the importance of the geome- 
trical discoveries of Thales, and attempted to appreciate 
his work. His successors of the Ionic School followed 


3 Mullach, Fragmenta Philosopho- Pos. vol. iii., p. 300). 
rum Graecorum, p. 371, Democritus ap. “ P, Laffitte, Les Grands Types de 
Clem. Alex. Strom. I, p. 357, ed. Pot- ’ Humanité, vol, ii., p. 292. 
ter, % bid, p. 294. 

%’ Auguste Comte (Systeme de Pol, 
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him in other lines of thought, and were, for the most part, 
occupied with physical theories on the nature of the 
universe—speculations which have their representatives at 
the present time—and added little or nothing to the de- 
velopment of science, except in astronomy. The further 
progress of geometry was certainly not due to them. 

Without doubt Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, one of the 
latest representatives of this School, is said to have been 
occupied during his exile with the problem of the qua- 
drature of the circle, but this was in his old age, and after 
the works of another School—to which the early progress 
of geometry was really due—had become the common 
property of the Hellenic race. I refer to the immortal 
School of Pythagoras. 


II. 


About the middle of the sixth century before the Chris- 
tian era, a great change had taken place: Ionia, no longer ' 
freeand prosperous, had fallen under the yoke, first of Lydia, 
then of Persia, and the very name Ionian—the name by 
which the Greeks were known in the whole East—had 
become a reproach, and was shunned by their kinsmen on 
the other side of the Aegean.** On the other hand, Athens 
and Sparta had not become pre-eminent ; the days of Ma- 
rathon and Salamis were yet to come. Meanwhile the 
glory of the Hellenic name was maintained chiefly by the 
Italic Greeks, who were then in the height of their pros- 
perity, and had recently obtained for their territory the 
well-earned appellation of 1 weyaAn “EAAdc.” It should be 
noted, too, that at this period there was great commercial 
intercourse between the Hellenic cities of Italy and Asia; 
and further, that some of them, as Sybaris and Miletus on 
theonehand, and Tarentum and Cnidus on the other, were 


* Herodotus, i. 143. i, p» 141, 1844. 
* Polybius, ii., 39; ed. Bekker, vol, 
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bound by ties of the most intimate character.* It is not 
surprising, then, that after the Persian conquest of Tonia, 
Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and others, left their native 
country, and, following the current of civilization, removed 
to Magna Graecia. 

As the introduction of geometry into Greece is by com- 
mon consent attributed to Thales, so all” are agreed that 
to Pythagoras of Samos, the second of the great philoso- 
phers of Greece, and founder of the Italic School, is due 
the honour of having raised mathematics to the rank of a 
science. 

The statements of ancient writers concerning this great 
man are most conflicting, and all that relates to him per- 
sonally is involved in obscurity; for example, the dates 
given for his birth vary within the limits of eighty-four 
years—43rd to 64th Olympiad.” It seems desirable, how- 
ever, if for no other reason than to fix our ideas, that we 
should adopt some definite date for the birth of Pythagoras; 
and there is an additional reason for doing so, inasmuch as 
some writers, by neglecting this, have become confused, 
and fallen into inconsistencies in the notices which they 
have given of his life. Of the various dates which have 
been assigned for the birth of Pythagoras, the one which 
seems to me to harmonise best with the records of the most 
trustworthy writers is that given by Ritter, and adopted by 
Grote, Brandis, Ueberweg, and Hankel, namely, about 
580 B. C. (49th Olymp.) This date would accord with the 
following statements :— 

That Pythagoras had personal relations with Thales, 
then old, of whom he was regarded by all antiquity as the 


3 Herod., vi, 21, and iii, 138. History of Philosophy, Book ii., ¢. tiy 

*# Aristotle, Diogenes Laertius, Pro- where the various, dates given by 
clus, amongst others. scholars are cited. 

“See G, H. Lewes, Biographical 
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successor, and by whom he was incited to visit Egypt,“— 
mother of all the civilization of the West ; 

That he left his country being still a young man, and, 
on this supposition as to the date of his birth, in the early 
years of the reign of Croesus (560-546 B. C.), when Ionia 
was still free ; 

That he resided in Egypt many years, so that he learned 
the Egyptian language, and became imbued with the philo- 
sophy of the priests of the country ;“ 

That he probably visited Crete and Tyre, and may have 
even extended his journeys to Babylon, at that time Chal- 
daean and free ; 

That on his return ta Samos, finding his country under 
the tyranny of Polycrates,* and Ionia under the dominion 
of the Persians, he migrated to Italy in the early years of 
Tarquinius Superbus ; “ 

And that he founded his Brotherhood at Crotona, where 
for the space of twenty years or more he lived and taught, 
being held in the highest estimation, and even looked on 
almost as divine by the population—native as well as Hel- 
lenic; and then, soon after the destruction of Sybaris 
(510 B. C.), being banished by a democratic party under 
Cylon, he removed to Metapontum, where he died soon 
afterwards. 

All who have treated of Pythagoras and the Pythago- 
reans have experienced great difficulties. These difficulties 
are due partly to the circumstance that the reports of the 
earlier and most reliable authorities have for the most part 
been lost, while those which have come down to us are not 
always consistent with each other. On the other hand, we 
have pretty full accounts from later writers, especially those 


“Tamblichus, de Vita Pyth.,c.ii.,12. ap. Porphyr., de Vita Pyth., 9. 
* Tsocrates is the oldest authority for 44 Cicero, de Rep. 11.,1§; Zuse. Disp., 
this, Busiris, c. 11. 1., xvi., 38. 
* Diog. Laert., viii. 3 ; Aristoxenus, 
VOL. III. N 
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of the Neo-Pythagorean School; but these notices, which 
are mixed up with fables, were written with a particular 
object in view, and are in general highly coloured; they 
are particularly to be suspected, as Zeller has remarked, 
because the notices are fuller and more circumstantial the 
greater the interval from Pythagoras. Somerecent authors, 
therefore, even go to the length of omitting from their ac- 
count of the Pythagoreans everything which depends solely 
on the evidence of the Neo-Pythagoreans. In doing s0, 
these authors no doubt effect a simplification, but it seems 
to me that they are not justified in this proceeding, as the 
Neo-Pythagoreans had access to ancient and reliable av- 
thorities which have unfortunately been lost since. 

Though the difficulties to which I refer have been felt 
chiefly by those who have treated of the Pythagorean pii- 
losophy, yet we cannot, in the present inquiry, altogether 
escape from them; for, in the first place, there was, in the 
whole period of which we treat, an intimate connection 
between the growth of philosophy and that of science, each 
re-acting on the other; and, further, this was particularly 
the case in the School of Pythagoras, owing to the fact, 
that whilst on the one hand he united the study of geo- 
metry with that of arithmetic, on the other he made num- 
bers the base of his philosophical system, as well physical 
as metaphysical. 

It is to be observed, too, that the early Pythagoreans 
published nothing, and that, moreover, with a noble self- 
denial, they referred back to their master all their discover- 
ies. Hence, it is not possible to separate what was done 
by him from what was done by his early disciples, and we 


‘> For example, the History of Geo- of whom lived in the reign of Justinian. 
metry, by Eudemus of Rhodes, one of | Eudemusalso wrote a History of Astro- 
the principal pupils of Aristotle, is | omy. Theophrastus, too, Aristotle's 
quoted by Theon of Smyrna, Proclus, successor, wrote Histories of Arithme- 
Simplicius, and Eutocius, the last two tic, Geometry, and Astronomy. 
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are under the necessity, therefore, of treating the work of 
the early Pythagorean School as a whole.“ 

All agree, as was stated above, that Pythagoras first 
raised mathematics to the rank of a science, and that we 
owe to him two new branches—arithmetic and music. 

We have the following statements on the subject :— 

(a). In the age of these philosophers [the Eleats and 
Atomists], and even before them, lived those called Pytha- 
goreans, who first applied themselves to mathematics, a 
science they improved : and, penetrated with it, they fancied 
that the principles of mathematics were the principles of all 
things ; “’ 

(s.) Eudemus informs us, in the passage quoted above zz 
extenso, that Pythagoras changed geometry into the form 
of a liberal science, regarding its principles in a purely 
abstract manner, and investigated his theorems from the 
immaterial and intellectual point of view; and that he also 
discovered the theory of irrational qualities, and the con- 
struction of the mundane figures [the five regular solids]; “* 

(c.) It was Pythagoras, also, who carried geometry to 
perfection, after Moeris * had first found out the principles 
of the elements of that science, as Anticlides tells us in 
the second book of his //zs/ory of Alexander ; and the part 


laus.”—Smith’s Dictionary, in v. Phi- 
9 


46 « Pythagoras and his earliest suc- 
cessors do not appear to have commit- 
ted any of their doctrines to writing. 
According to Porphyrius (de Vita Pyth. 
p. 40), Lysis and Archippus collected in 
a written form some of the principal 
Pythagorean doctrines, which were 
handed down as heirlooms in their 
families, under strict injunctions that 
they should not be made public. But 
amid the different and inconsistent 
accounts of the matter, the first publi- 
cation of the Pythagorean doctrines is 
pretty uniformly attributed to Philo- 


lolaus. Philolaus was born at Cro- 
tona, or Tarentum, and was a contem- 
porary of Socrates and Democritus. 
See Diog. Laert. in Vita Pythag., viii., 
i., 15; in Vita Empedoclis, viii., ii., 2; 
and im Vita Democriti, ix., vii., 6. 
See also Iamblichus, de Vita Pythag., 
c. 18, s. 88. 

“7 Aristot. Met, i., 5, 985, N. 23, 
ed. Bekker. 

4 Procl. Comm., ed. Friedlein, p. 65. 

# An ancient King of Egypt, who 
reigned 900 years before Herodotus. 


N 2 
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of the science to which Pythagoras applied himself above 
all others was arithmetic ; ° 

(d.) Pythagoras seems to have esteemed arithmetic above 
everything, and to have advanced it by diverting it from the 
service of commerce, and likening all things to numbers; * 

(e.) He was the first person who introduced measures 
and weights among the Greeks, as Aristoxenus the musj- 
cian informs us ;* 

(f.) He discovered the numerical relations of the musical 
scale ;* 

(g.) The word mathematics originated with the Pytha- 
goreans ;** 

(4.) The Pythagoreans made a four-fold division of 
mathematical science, attributing one of its parts to the 
how many, 7d wvodv, and the other to the how much,» 
wnXixov ; and they assigned to each of these parts a two- 
fold division. Discrete quantity, or the how many, either 
subsists by itself, or must be considered with relation to 


some other; and continued quantity, or the how much, is 


either stable or in motion. Hence arithmetic contem- 
plates that discrete quantity which subsists by itself, but 
music that which is related to another; and geometry con- 
siders continued quantity so far as it is immovable; but 
astronomy (rv opaprxyv) contemplates continued quantity 
so far as it is of a self-motive nature ; * 

(z.) Favorinus says that he employed definitions on 


5® Diog. Laert., viii. 11, ed. Cobet,  edpety. Diog. Laert., viii., 11, ed. 


p. 207. 

5! Aristoxenus, /ragm. ap. Stob. 
Eclog. Phys., 1., ii., 6; ed. Heeren, 
vol, 1., p. £7. 

5 Diog. Laert., viii., 13, ed. Cobet, 
p. 208, 


53 dy re kavéva Tov ex mias xopdis 


Cobet, p. 207. 
54 Procli Comm., Friedlein, p. 45. 
8 Procli Comm., ed. Friedlein, p- 
35- As to the distinction between rs 
anAlxoy, continuous, and 7d xosdy, 
discrete, quantity, see Iambl., ix Nic. 
G. Arithm. introd. ed. Ten., p. 148. 
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account of the mathematical subjects to which he applied 
himself (S90r¢ yohoacBa Sia tig panpatixne tAnc).” 

As to the particular work done by this school in geo- 
metry, the following statements have been handed down 
to us :— 

(a.) The Pythagoreans define a point as unity having 
position (uovada mpoodaBovaay Bio) ;” 

(.) They considered a point as analogous to the monad, 
aline to the duad, a superficies to the triad, and a body to 
the tetrad ; * 

(c.) The plane around a point is completely filled by six 
equilateral triangles, four squares, or three regular hexa- 
gons: this is a Pythagorean theorem ; ® 

(d.) The peripatetic Eudemus ascribes to the Pythago- 
reans the discovery of the theorem that the interior angles 
ofa triangle are equal to two right angles (Zwc/. i. 32), and 
states their method of proving it, which was substantially 
the same as that of Euclid ; 

(¢.) Prockus informs us in his commentary on Euclid, 
i, 44, that Eudemus says that the problems concerning the 
application of areas—in which the term application is not 
tobe taken in its restricted sense (rapaBoAH) in which it 
isused in this proposition, but also in its wider significa- 
tion, embracing vmepBoAy and éAAenfic, in which it is used in 
the 28th and 29th propositions of the Sixth Book,—are old, 
and inventions of the Pythagoreans ; * 


*Diog. Laert., viii, 25, ed. Cobet, and defect of areas are ancient, and are 

p. 215. due to the Pythagoreans. Moderns bor- 
* Procli Comm. ed. Friedlein, p.95. | rowing these names transferred them to 
% Ibid., p. 97. the so-called conic lines—the parabola, 
* Tbid., p. 305. the hyperbola, the ellipse ; as the older 
” Ihid., p. 379. school in their nomenclature concerning 
" Thid., p. 419. The words of Pro- the description of areas im plano on a 

clus are interesting :— finite right line regarded the terms 
“According to Eudemus, the inven- thus :— 

tions respecting the application, excess, ** An area is said to be applied (wapa 
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(f.) This is to some extent confirmed by Plutarch, who 
says that Pythagoras sacrificed an ox on account of the 
geometrical diagram, as Apollodotus [-rus] says :— 


“Hvixa MvOaydpys 76 wepixdeés evpero ypdypa, 
Keiy’ éf’ 6tw Aaprpiv wero Bovbvainy, 

either the one relating to the hypotenuse— namely, that the 
square on it is equal to the sum of the squares on the 
sides—or that relating to the problem concerning the ap- 
plication of areas (cire mpdBAnua wegi Tov Ywoelov Tic rapa- 
Bodjic) 5° 

(g.) One of the most elegant (yewperprxwraroic) theorems, 
or rather problems, is to construct a figure equal to one 
and similar to another given figure, for the solution of 
which also they say that Pythagoras offered a sacrifice: 
and indeed it is finer and more elegant than the theorem 
which shows that the square on the hypotenuse is equal 
to the sum of the squares on the sides ; * 

‘h.) Eudemus, in the passage already quoted from Pro- 
clus, says Pythagoras discovered the construction of the 


regular solids ;“ 


BdAAewv) to a given right line when an 
area equal in content to some given one 
is described thereon ; but when the base 
of the area is greater than the given 
line, then the area is said to be in ex- 
cess (SwepBddAeiv) ; but when the base 
is less, so that some part of the given 
line lies without the described area, 
then the area is said to be in defect 
(€\Aetwerv). Euclid uses in this way, in 
his Sixth Book, the terms excess and 
defect. The term application 
(xapaBdadrew), which we owe to the 
Pythagoreans, has this signification.” 
® Plutarch, non posse suaviter vivi 
sec. Epicurum, c. xi. ; Plut., Opera, ed. 
Didot, vol. iv., p. 1338. Some authors, 


rendering rep) rod xwplov rijs mapaBorjs 
‘* concerning the area of the parabola,” 
have ascribed to Pythagoras the qua- 
drature of the parabola—which was in 
fact one of the great discoveries of Ar- 
chimedes ; and this, though Archimedes 
himself tells us that no one before him 
had considered the question; and though 
further he gives in his letter to Dosi- 
theus the history of his discovery, 
which, as is well known, was first ob- 
tained from mechanical considerations, 
and then by geometrical reasonings. 

63 Plutarch, Symp., viii., Quaestio 2, 
c.4. Plut. Opera, ed. Didot, vol. iv., 
p. 877. 

64 Procl. Comm., ed. Friedlein, p. 65- 
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(z.) But particularly as to Hippasus, who was a Pytha- 
gorean, they say that he perished in the sea on account 
of his impiety, inasmuch as he boasted that he first 
divulged the knowledge of the sphere with the twelve 
pentagons [the ordinate dodecahedron inscribed in the 
sphere]: Hippasus assumed the glory of the discovery to 
himself, whereas everything belonged to Him—for thus 
they designate Pythagoras, and do not call him by 
name ;* 

(7.) The triple interwoven triangle or Pentagram—star- 
shaped regular pentagon—was used as a symbol or sign of 
recognition by the Pythagoreans, and was called by them 
Health (iytela) ; 

(k.) The discovery of the law of the three squares (Zuc/. 
1, 47) commonly called the Zheorem of Pythagoras, is 
attributed to him by—amongst others—Vitruvius,” Dio- 
genes Laertius,* Proclus,” and Plutarch(/). Plutarch, 
however, attributes to the Egyptians the knowledge of this 


theorem in the particular case where the sides are 3, 4, 
and 5 ;” 


(1.) One of the methods 
angles whose sides can be 


% Tambl., de Vit. Pyth., c. 18, s. 88. 

% Scholiast on Aristophanes, ud. 
611; also Lucian, pro Lapsu in Sa- 
lut,,s.5. That the Pythagoreans used 
such symbols we learn from Iamblichus 
(de Vit. Pyth., c. 33, 88. 237 and 238). 
This figure is referred to Pythagoras 
himself, and in the middle ages was 
called Pythagorae figura. It is said to 
have obtained its special name from his 
having written the letters v, y, «, 6 (= 1), 
a, at its prominent vertices. We learn 
from Kepler (Opera Omnia, ed. Frisch, 
vol. v., p. 122) that even so late as Pa- 


of finding right-angled tri- 
expressed in numbers—that 


racelsus it was regarded by him as the 
symbol of health. See Chasles, Histoire 
de Géometrie, pp. 477 et seqq. 

6! De Arch., ix., Praef. 5, 6, and 7. 

68 Where the same couplet from 
Apollodorus as that in (/) is found, 
except that xAewhvy #Hyaye occurs in 
place of Aaumphy Hyero. Diog. Laert., 
viii., 11, p. 207, ed. Cobet. 

69 Procli Comm., p. 426, ed. Fried- 
lein. 

” De Is. et Osir., c. 56. Plut. Of., 
vol. iii., p. 457, Didot. 
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setting out from the odd numbers—is attributed to Pytha- 
goras ;” 

(m.) The discovery of irrational quantities is ascribed 
to Pythagoras by Eudemus in the passage quoted above 
from Proclus ;” 

(z.) The three proportions—arithmetical, geometrical, 
and harmonical, were known to Pythagoras ; 

(o.) Formerly, in the time of Pythagoras and the mathe- 
maticians under him, there were three means only—the 
arithmetical, the geometrical, and the third in order which 
was known by the name vrevavria, but which Archytas and 
Hippasus designated the harmonical, since it appeared 
to include the ratios concerning harmony and melody 
(ueraxAn@eioa Sri rove Kata To appoopévoy Kai Eupedic igalvero 
Adyoug meptéxovaa) ;* 

(f.) With reference to the means corresponding to these 
proportions, Iamblichus says :”—We must now speak of 
the most perfect proportion, consisting of four terms, and 


properly called the musical, for it clearly contains the 


musical ratios of harmonical symphonies. It is said to be 
an invention of the Babylonians, and to have been brought 
first into Greece by Pythagoras ;” 


7. Procli Comm., ed. Friedlein, p. 
428; Heronis Alex., Geom. et Ster. 
Rel., ed, F. Hultsch, pp. 56, 146. 

72 Procli Comm., ed. Friedlein, p. 65. 

73 Nicom. G. Jntrod. Ar. c. xxii., ed. 
R. Hoche, p. 122. 

74 Tamblichus 72 Nicomachi Arith- 


with the numbers themselves, (Nicom. 
Instit. Arithm, ed. Ast. p. 153, and 
Animad., p. 329; see, also, Iambl., ix 
Nicom, Arithm, ed. Ten., pp. 172 et 
seq.) 

Hankel, commenting on this pas- 
sage of Iamblichus, says: ‘“‘ What we 


meticam a S, Tennulio, p. 141. 

75 Ibid., p. 168. 

76 Jbid., p. 168, As an example of 
this proportion, Nicomachus gives the 
numbers 6, 8, 9, 12, the harmonical and 
arithmetical means between two num- 
bers forming a geometrical proportion 


are to do with the report, that this 
proportion was known to the Baby- 
lonians, and only brought into Greece 
by Pythagoras, must be left to the 
judgment of the reader.” —Geschichte 
der Mathematik, p. 105. In another 
part of his book,, however, after refer- 
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(g.) The doctrine of arithmetical progressions is attribu- 
ted to Pythagoras ;” 

(r.) It would appear that he had considered the special 
case of friangular numbers. Thus Lucian:—IYO. Eir’ éwi 
rovreoioty apOuéev. AT. Oi8a cat viv apiOuctv. WYO. Nec 
apOutec ; AT. “Ev, S60, rpia, rérrapa. TY. ‘Opac ; & ad So- 
xéag rérrapa, ravra Oéka tori Kal relywvov évredic Kal tuérepov 
Spxiov.”® 

(s.) Another of his doctrines was, that of all solid 
figures the sphere was the most beautiful; and of all plane 
figures, the circle.” 

(¢.) Also Iamblichus, in his commentary on the Catego- 
ries of Aristotle, says that Aristotle may perhaps not have 
squared the circle ; but that the Pythagoreans had done so, 
as is evident, he adds, from the demonstrations of the Py- 
thagorean Sextos who had got by tradition the manner of 
proof. 

On examining the purely geometrical work of Pythago- 
ras and his early disciples, we observe that it is much 
concerned with the geometry of areas, and we are indeed 
struck with its Egyptian character. This appears in the 
theorem (c) concerning the filling up a plane by regular 
polygons, as already noted; in the construction of the 
regular solids (4)—for some of them are found in the Egyp- 
tian architecture ; in the problems concerning the applica- 
tion of areas (e); and lastly, in the law of the three 


ring to two authentic documents of the 11 Theologumena Arithmetica, p. 153, 
Babylonians which have come down toed. F. Ast, Lipsiae, 1817. 

us, he says: ‘We cannot, therefore, 7® Lucian, Blwy mpaos, 4, vol. i., 
doubt that the Babylonians occupied _p. 317, ed. C. Jacobitz. 

themselves with such progressions 
{arithmetical and geometrical] ; and a 
Greek notice that they knew propor- 
tions, nay, even invented the so-called 
perfect or musical proportion, gains 
thereby in value.”—Jbid., p. 67. 


79 Kal rav oxnudrwv 7d KdddAorov 
ohaipay elvat tav orepeav KUKAov, 
Diog. Laert., in Vita Pyth., viii., 19. 

80 Simplicius, Comment., &c., ap. 
Bretsch., Die Geometrie vor Euklides, 
p- 108. 
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squares (£), coupled with the rule given by Pythagoras 
for the construction of right-angled triangles in num- 
bers (2). 

According to Plutarch, the Egyptians knew that a tri- 
angle whose sides consist of 3, 4, and 5 parts, must be 
right-angled. ‘The Egyptians may perhaps have ima- 
gined the nature of the universe like the most beautiful 
triangle, as also Plato appears to have made use of it in 
his work on the State, where he sketches the picture of 
matrimony. ‘That triangle contains one of the perpendicu- 
lars of 3, the base of 4, and the hypotenuse of 5 parts, the 
square of which is equal to those of the containing sides. 
The perpendicular may be regarded as the male, the base 
as the female, the hypotenuse as the offspring of both, and 
thus Osiris as the originating principle (apyq), Isis as the 
receptive principle (iroéoy4), and Horus as the product 
(amoréXeopua).”’ *°* 

This passage is remarkable, and seems to indicate the 
way in which the knowledge: of the useful geometrical 
fact enunciated in it may have been arrived at by the 
Egyptians. The contemplation of a draught-board, or of 
a floor covered with square tiles, or of a wall ruled with 
squares,"' would at once show that the square constructed 
on the diagonal of a square is equal to the sum of the 
squares constructed on the sides—each containing four of 
the right-angled isosceles triangles into which one of the 
squares is divided by its diagonal. 

Although this observation would not serve them for 
practical uses, on account of the impossibility of presenting 
it arithmetically, yet it must have shown the possibility of 


80s Plutarch, De Js. et Osir. c. 56, rately with squares before the figures 
vol. iii., p. 457, ed. Didot. were introduced. See Wilkinson’s 
81 It was the custom of the Egyp- Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii., pp. 265, 
tians, where a subject was to be drawn, 267. 
to rule the walls of the building accu- 
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constructing a square which would be the sum of two 
squares, and encouraged them to attempt the solution of the 
problem numerically. Now, the Egyptians, with whom 
speculations concerning generation were in vogue, could 
scarcely fail to have perceived, from the observation of a 
chequered board, that the element in the successive forma- 
tion of squares is the gnomon (yvwpwv),” or common car- 
penter’s square, which was known to them.” It remained 
then for them only to examine whether some particular 


gnomon might not be metamorphosed into a square, and, . 


therefore, vce versd. The solution would then be easy, 
being furnished at once from the contemplation of a floor 


or board composed of squares. 


Each gnomon consists of an odd number of squares, 
and the successive gnomons correspond to the successive 


® Tydéuwv means that by which any- 
thing is known, or criterion; its oldest 
concrete signification seems to be the 
carpenter’s square (”orma), by which 
a right angle is known. Hence, it 
came to denote a perpendicular, of 
which, indeed, it was the archaic name, 
as we learn from Proclus on Euclid, i., 
12:—Totdro 7d mpdBAnua mpwrov Oivo- 
mins eChrncev xphomwov abtd mpds 
dorporoylay oiduevos’ dvoudter 5¢ Thy 
kdberov dpxaikas Kata yvdpova, didte 
kal 5 ywapwv mpds dp0ds dori TG SplCovre 
(Procli Comm., ed. Friedlein, p. 283). 
Gnomon is also an instrument for mea- 
suring altitudes, by means of which the 
meridian can be found; it denotes, 
further, the index or style of a sundial, 
the shadow of which points out the 
hours, 

In geometry it means the square or 
rectangle about the diagonal of a square 
or rectangle, together with the two 


complements, on account of the resem- 
blance of the figure to a carpenter’s 
square ; and then, more generally, the 
similar figure with regard to any paral- 
lelogram, as defined by Euclid, ii., 
Def. 2. Again, in a still more general 
signification, it means the figure which, 
being added to any figure, preserves 
the original form. See Hero, Defini- 
tiones (59). 

When gnomons are added succes- 
sively in this manner to a square 
monad, the first gnomon may be re- 
garded as that consisting of three 
square monads, and is indeed the con- 
stituent of a simple Greek fret; the 
second, of [five square monads, &c. ; 
hence we have the gnomonic numbers, 
which were also looked on as male, or 
generating. 

83 Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 
vol. ii., p. III. 
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odd numbers,“ and include, therefore, all odd squares, 
Suppose, now, two squares are given, one consisting of 16 
and the other of 9 unit squares, and that it is proposed to 
form another square out of them. It is plain that the square 
consisting of 9 unit squares can take the form of the fourth 
gnomon, which, being placed round the former square, will 
generate a new square containing 25 unit squares. Simi- 
larly, it may have been observed that the 12th gnomon, 
consisting of 25 unit squares, could be transformed into a 
square, each of whose sides contain 5 units, and thus it 
may have been seen conversely that the latter square, by 
taking the gnomonic, or generating, form with respect to 
the square on 12 units as base, would produce the square of 
13 units, and so on. 

This, then, is my attempt to interpret what Plutarch 
has told us concerning Isis, Osiris, and Horus, bearing in 
mind that the odd, or gnomonic, numbers were regarded 
by Pythagoras as male, or generating.” 


* It may be observed here that we _ in the table of principles attributed by 
first count with counters, as is indicated Aristotle to certain Pythagoreans (4/- 
by the Greek Pnoplfew and the Latin /aph.,i., 5, 986 a, ed. Bekker). 
calculare. The counters might be The odd—or gnomonic—numbers are 
equal squares, as well as any other like _ finite ; the even, infinite. Odd num- 
objects. There is an indication that bers were regarded also as male, 
the odd numbers were first regarded in or generating. Further, by the ad- 
this manner in the name gnomonic dition of successive gnomons—con- 
numbers, which the Pythagoreans ap- sisting, as we have seen, each of an 
plied to them, and that term was used odd number of units—to the original 
in the same signification by Aristotle, unit square or monad, the square form 
and by subsequent writers, even up to is preserved. On the other hand, if we 
Kepler. See Arist. Phys., lib. iii.,ed. start from the simplest oblong (érepo- 
Bekker, vol. i. p. 203; Stob., Zclog., hes), consisting of two unit squares, 
ab Heeren, vol. i., p. 24, and note; or monads, in juxtaposition, and place 
Kepleri Opera Omnia, ed. Ch. Frisch, about it, after the manner of a gnomon 
vol. viii., Mathematica, pp. 164 et seq. | —and gnomon, as we have seen, was 

85 This seems to me to throw lighton _used in this more extended sense also at 
some of the oppositions which are found a later period—4 unit squares, and 















then in succession in like manner 6, 8, 
... unit squares, the oblong form 
érepo-phxes will be preserved. The 
elements, then, which generate a square 
are odd, while those of which the ob- 
long is made up areeven. The limited, 
the odd, the male, and the square, 
occur on one side of the table: while 
the unlimited, the even, the female, and 
the oblong, are met with on the other 
side. 

The correctness of this view is con- 
firmed by the following passage pre- 
served by Stobaeus :—"Er: 3¢ rH wovdd: 
rav epetiis mepiooay yvwudver mepiti- 
Ocuéver, 6 yiwduevos del rerpdywrds eorre. 
tiv 8 dprlov duolws weprriOeuevwr, ére- 
pouhkes kal &vioor wdvres &roBalvovow. 
loov 8¢ indus oddels. 

“Explicanda haec sunt ex antiqua 
Pythagoricorum terminologia. T'vdépoves 
nempe de quibus hic loquitur auctor, 
vocabantur apud eos omnes numeri im- 
pares, Foh. Philop. ad Aristot. Phys., 
’ L iii, p. 131: Kal of a&piOuntixol 82 
yapovas kadovo. mdvras Tods mepiTrovs 
api8uovs. Causam adjicit Simplicius 
ad eundem locum, T'vémovas 8t éxddAouv 
tovs mepirrods of MvOaydperos Sidr mpoo= 
mibéuevor trois rerpayévos, 7d adTd 
Cxjua puddrrovor, Somwep kad of ev yew- 
herpla yvdépoves. Quae nostro loco le- 
guntur jam satis clara erunt. Vult 
nempe auctor, monade addita ad pri- 
mum gnomonem, ad sequentes autem 
summam, quam proxime antecedentes 
numeri efficiunt, semper prodire nume- 
tes quadratos, v. c. positis gnomonibus 
3,5,7,9 primum I + 3 = 22, tunc porro 
T+3 (4 & 4)+5=3%, 94+7=47, 
16+9=5%, et sic porro, cf. Ziedem. 
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It is another matter to see that the triangle formed by 
3, 4, and 5 units is right-angled, and this I think the 
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Geist der Speculat. Philos., pp. 107, 
108. Reliqua expedita sunt.” Stob. 
Eclog. ab Heeren, lib. 1., p. 24 and 
note. 

The passage of Aristotle referred to 
is—onpeiov 8 elva: rovrou Td cuuBaivor 
ém) ray GpiOpav. mwepiTiBendvwv yap Tar 
yvopdvev wept 7d ev Kad xwpls drd pty 
BAAo Ged ylyverOa 7d eldos. Phys., 
iii., 4, p. 203", 14. 

Compare, aad’ gor: twa abtavdueva 
& otx GAAoodvTa, olov 7d TeTpd-ywvor 
yvépovos wepitebévros nbinrat pév, Gdr- 
Aotdrepov St oddtv yeyévnra. Cat. 14, 
15%, 30, Arist., ed. Bekker. 

Hankel gives a different explanation 
of the opposition between the square 
and oblong— 

‘* When the Pythagoreans discovered 
the theory of the Irrational, and recog- 
nised its importance, it must, as will be 
at once admitted, appear most striking 
that the oppositions, which present 
themselves so naturally, of Rational 
and Irrational have no place in their 
table. Should they not be contained 
under the image of square and rectangle, 
which, in the extraction of the square 
root, have led precisely to those ideas ?’”” 
Geschichte der Mathematik, p. 110, 
note. 

Hankel also says—‘‘ Upon what the 
comparison of the odd with the limited 
may have been based, and whether 
upon the theory of the gnomons, can 
scarcely be made out now.” bid. 
p. 109, note. 

May not the gnomon be looked on 
as framing, as it were, or limiting the 
squares ? 
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Egyptians may have first arrived at by an induction 
founded on direct measurement, the opportunity for which 
was furnished to them by their pavements, or chequered 
plane surfaces. 

The method given above for the formation of the square 
constructed on 5 units as the sum of those constructed on 
4 units and on 3 units, and of that constructed on 13 units 
as the sum of those constructed on 12 units and 5 units, 
required only to be generalized in order to enable Pytha- 
goras to arrive at his rule for finding right-angled triangles, 
which we are told sets out from the odd numbers. 

The two rules of Pythagoras and of Plato are given by 
Proclus :—“ But there are delivered certain methods of 
finding triangles of this kind [sc., right-angled triangles 
whose sides can be expressed by numbers], one of which 
they refer to Plato, but the other to Pythagoras, as origi- 
nating from odd numbers. For Pythagoras places a given 
odd number as the lesser of the sides about the right angle, 
and when he has taken the square constructed on it, and 
diminished it by unity, he places half the remainder as 
the greater of the sides about the right angle; and when 
he has added unity to this, he gets the hypotenuse. Thus, ' 
for example, when he has taken 3, and has formed from it 
a square number, and from this number 9g has taken unity, 
he takes the half of 8, that is 4, and to this again he adds 
unity, and makes 5; and thus obtains a right-angled tri- 
angle, having one of its sides of 3, the other of 4, and the 
hypotenuse of 5 units. But the Platonic method originates 
from even numbers. For when he has taken a given even 
number, he places it as one of the sides about the right 
angle, and when he has divided this into half, and squared 
the half, by adding unity to this square he gets the hypo- 
tenuse, but by subtracting unity from the square he forms 
the remaining side about the right angle. Thus, for ex- 
ample, taking 4, and squaring its half, 2, and thus getting 
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4, then subtracting 1 he gets 3, and by adding 1 he gets 
5; and he obtains the same triangle as by the former 
method.” * It should be observed, however, that this is not 
necessarily the case ; for example, we may obtain by the 
method of Plato a triangle whose sides are 8, 15, and 17 
units, which cannot be got by the Pythagorean method. 
The xz‘ square together with the  gnomon is the 
(n + 1) square ; if the * gnomon contains m* unit squares 
m—1 


m being an odd number, we have 27+1=7*, .. 2 = - suk 5 


hence the rule of Pythagoras. Similarly the sum of two 
successive gnomons contains an even number of unit 
squares, and may therefore consist of m* unit squares, 
where m is an even number; we have then (2 2 - 1) + (2 # 
+1) =m’, or 2 = (7): hence the rule ascribed to Plato by 
Proclus.” This passage of Proclus, which is correctly in- 
terpreted by Hoefer, was understood by Kepler,’ who, 
indeed, was familiar with this work of Proclus, and often 
quotes it in his Harmonia Mundt. 

Let us now examine how Pythagoras proved the the- 
orem of the three squares. Though he could have disco- 
vered it as a consequence of the theorem concerning the 
proportionality of the sides of equiangular triangles, attri- 
buted above to Thales, yet there is no indication whatever of 
his having arrived at it in that deductive manner. On the 


® Procli Comm., ed, Friedlein, p. capable of further extension, e. g. : the 
428, Hero, Geom., ed. Hultsch, pp. sum of 9 (an odd square number) suc- 
56, 57. cessive gnomons may contain an odd 
% This rule is ascribed to Architas number (say 49 x 9) of square units ; 
{no doubt, Archytas of Tarentum] by _ hence we obtain a right-angled triangle 
Boetius, Geom., ed. Friedlein, p. 408. in numbers, whose hypotenuse exceeds 
8 Hoefer, Histoire des Math., p. 112. one side by 9 units—the three sides 
* Kepleri Opera Omnia, ed. Frisch, being 20, 21, and 29. Plato’s method 
vol. viii., pp. 163 et seq. It may may be extended in like marner. 
be observed that this method is 
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other hand the proof given in the Elements of Euclid clearly 
points to such an origin, for it depends on the theorem that 
the square on a side of a right-angled triangle is equal to 
the rectangle under the hypotenuse and its adjacent seg- 
ment made by the perpendicular on it from the right an- 
gle—a theorem which follows at once from the similarity 
of each of the partial triangles, into which the original 
right-angled triangle is broken up by the perpendicular, 
with the whole. That the proof in the Elements is not the 
way in which the theorem was discovered is indeed stated 
directly by Proclus, who says :— 

“If we attend to those who wish to investigate anti- 
quity, we shall find them referring the present theorem to 
Pythagoras, . . . For my own part, I admire those who first 
investigated the truth of this theorem: but I admire stilt 
more the author of the Elements, because he has not only 
secured it by evident demonstration, but because he re- 
duced it into a more general theorem in his sixth book by 
strict reasoning [Euclid, vi., 31].” °° 

The simplest and most natural way of arriving at the 
theorem is the following, as suggested by Bretschneid- 
er *! :— 

A square can be dissected into the sum of two squares 
and two equal rectangles, as in Euclid, ii., 4; these two rect- 
angles can, by drawing their diagonals, be decomposed 
into four equal right-angled triangles, the sum of the sides 
of each being the side of the square: again, these four 
right-angled triangles can be placed so that a vertex of 
each shall be in one of the corners of the square in such a 
way that a greater and less side are in continuation. The 
original square is thus dissected into the four triangles as 


9 Procli Comm.ed. Friedlein, p.426. Camerer, Zuclidis Element., vol. i., p- 
% Bretsch., Die Geometrie vor Eu- 444, and references given there. 
klides, p. 82. This proof is old: see 
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before and the figure within, which is the square on the hy- 
potenuse. This square then must be equal to the sum of the 
squares on the sides of the right-angled triangle. Hankel, 
in quoting this proof from Bretschneider, says that it may 
be objected that it bears by no means a specifically Greek 
colouring, but reminds us of the Indian method. This hy- 
pothesis as to the oriental origin of the theorem seems 
to me to be well founded. I would, however, attribute the 
discovery to the Egyptians, inasmuch as the theorem con- 
cerns the geometry of areas, and as the method used is 
that of the dissection of figures, for which the Egyptians 
were famous, as we have already seen. Moreover, the theo- 
rem concerning the areas connected with two lines and their 
sum (Euclid, ii., 4), which admits also of arithmetical in- 
terpretation, was certainly within their reach. The gnomon 
by which any square exceeds another breaks up naturally 
into a square and two equal rectangles. 

I think also that the Egyptians knew that the anes 
between the squares on two lines is equal to the rectangle 
under their sum and difference—though they would not have 
stated it in that abstract manner. The two squares may be 
placed with a common vertex and adjacent sides coinciding 
in direction, so that their difference is a gnomon. This 
gnomon can, on account of the equality of the two com- 
plements,” be transformed into a rectangle which can be 
constructed by producing the side of the greater square so 
that it shall be equal to itself, and then we have the figure 
of Euclid, ii.,5,or to the side of the lesser square, in which 
case we have the figure of Euclid, ii., 6. Indeed I have 
little hesitation in attributing to the Egyptians the contents 


% This theorem (Euclid, i. 43) Bret- | gnomon was not used init either as de- 
schneider says was called the‘‘theorem fined by Euclid (ii, Def. 2), or in the 
of the gnomon.” I do not know of more general signification in Hero 
any authority for this statement. If (Def. 58). 

the theorem were so called, the word 
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of the first ten propositions of the second book of Euclid. 
In the demonstrations of propositions 5, 6, 7, and 8, use is 
made of the gnomon, and propositions 9 and 10 also can 
be proved similarly without the aid of Euclid, i., 47. 

It is well known that the Pythagoreans were much oc- 
cupied with the construction of regular polygons and solids, 
which in their cosmology played an essential part as the 
fundamental forms of the elements of the universe." 

We can trace the origin of these mathematical specula- 
tions in the theorem (c) that “‘the plane around a point 
is completely filled by six equilateral triangles or four 
squares, or three regular hexagons,” a theorem attributed 
to the Pythagoreans, but which must have been known as 
a fact to the Egyptians. Plato also makes the Pythago- 
rean Timaeus explain—“ Each straight-lined figure consists 
of triangles, but all triangles can be dissected into rectan- 
gular ones which are either isosceles or scalene. Among 
the latter the most beautiful is that out of the doubling of 
which an equilateral arises, or in which the square of the 
greater perpendicular is three times that of the smaller, or 
in which the smaller perpendicular is half the hypotenuse. 
But two or four right-angled isosceles triangles, properly 
put together, form the square; two or six of the most 
beautiful scalene right-angled triangles form the equilateral 
triangle; and out of these two figures arise the solids which 
correspond with the four elements of the real world, the 
tetrahedron, octahedron, icosahedron, and the cube.” ® 

This dissection of figures into right-angled triangles 
may. be fairly referred to Pythagoras, and indeed may have 
been derived by him from the Egyptians. 


% Hankel says it cannot be ascer- nate dodecahedron was known tothem. 
tained with precision how far the Py- Hankel, Geschichte der Mathematik, 
thagoreans had penetrated into this p. 95, note. 
theory, namely, whether the construc- 8% Plato, Zim., c. 20, s. 107. 
tion of the regular pentagon and ordi- 
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The construction of the regular solids is distinctly 
ascribed to Pythagoras himself by Eudemus, in the passage 

in which he briefly states the principal services of Pytha- 

goras to geometry. Of the five regular solids, three—the 

tetrahedron, the cube, and the octahedron—were certainly 
known to the Egyptians, and are to be found in their archi- 

tecture. There remain, then, the icosahedron and the 

dodecahedron. Let us now examine what is required for 
the construction of these two solids. 

In the formation of the tetrahedron, three, and in that 
of the octahedron, four, equal equilateral triangles had 
been placed with a common vertex and adjacent sides co- 
incident, and it was known too that if six such triangles 
were placed round a common vertex with their adjacent 
sides coincident, they would lie in a plane, and that, there- 
fore, no solid could be formed in that manner from them. 
It remained then to try whether five such equilateral tri- 
angles could be placed at a common vertex in like man- 
ner: on trial it would be found that they could be so 
placed, and that their bases would form a regular penta- 
gon. The existence of a regular pentagon would thus be 
known. It was also known from the formation of the cube 
that three squares could be placed in a similar way with a 
common vertex, and that, further, if three equal and regu- 
lar hexagons were placed round a point as common vertex 
with adjacent sides coincident, they would form a plane. 
It remained then only to try whether three equal regular 
pentagons could be placed with a common vertex, and in 
a similar way ; this on trial would be found possible, and 
would lead to the construction of the regular dodecahedron, 
which was the regular solid last arrived at.” 

We see then that the construction of the regular penta- 
gon is required for the formation of each of these two 


* The four elements had been repre- 
sented by the four other regular solids; 


O02 


the dodecahedron was then taken sym- 
bolically for the universe. 
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regular solids, and that therefore it must have been a dis- 
covery of Pythagoras. We have now to examine what 
knowledge of geometry was required for the solution of 
this problem. 

If any vertex of a regular pentagon be connected with 
the two remote ones, an isosceles triangle will be formed 
having each of the base angles double the vertical angle. 
The construction of the regular pentagon depends, there- 
fore, on the description of such a triangle (Euclid, iv., 10), 
Now, if either base angle of such a triangle be bisected, 
the isosceles triangle will be decomposed into two trian- 
gles, which are evidently also both isosceles. It is also 
evident that the one of which the base of the proposed is a 
side is equiangular with it. From a comparison of the 
sides of these two triangles it will appear at once by the 
second theorem, attributed above to Thales, that the pro- 
blem is reduced to cutting a straight line so that one seg- 
ment shall be a mean proportional between the whole line 
and the other segment (Euclid, vi., 30), or so that the rect- 
angle under the whole line and one part shall be equal to 
the square on the other part (Euclid, ii.,11). To effect this, 
let us suppose the square on the greater segment to be 
constructed on one side of the line, and the rectangle under 
the whole line and the lesser segment on the other side. 
It is evident that by adding to both the rectangle under 
the whole line and the greater segment, the problem is 
reduced to the following:—To produce a given straight 
line so that the rectangle under the whole line thus pro- 
duced and the part produced shall be equal to the square 
on the given line, or, in the language of the ancients, to 
apply to a given straight line a rectangle which shall be 
equal to a given area—in this case the square on the given 
line—and which shall be excessive by a square. Now it is 
to be observed that the problem is solved in this manner 
by Euclid (vi., 30, 1st method), and that we learn from 











Eudemus that the problems concerning the afp/ication of 
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areas and their excess and defect are old, and inventions of 


the Pythagoreans (e).” 


The statements, then, of Iamblichus concerning Hip- 
pasus (?)—that he divulged the sphere with the twelve 
pentagons; and of Lucian and the scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes (7)—that the pentagram was used as a symbol of 
recognition amongst the Pythagoreans, become of greater 
importance. We learn too from Iamblichus that the Py- 
thagoreans made use of signs for that purpose.” 

Further, the discovery of irrational magnitudes is 
ascribed to Pythagoras in the same passage of Eude- 


91 It may be objected that this reason- 
ing presupposes a knowledge, on the 
part of Pythagoras, of the method of 
geometrical analysis, which was in- 
vented by Plato more than a century 
later. 

While admitting that it contains the 
germ of that method, I reply in the 
first place, that this manner of reason- 
ing was not only natural and sponta- 
neous, but that in fact in the solution 
of problems there was no other way of 
proceeding. And, to anticipate a little, 
we shall see, secondly, that the oldest 
fragment of Greek geometry extant— 
that namely by Hippocrates of Chios— 
contains traces of an analytical method, 
and that, moreover, Proclus ascribes 
to Hippocrates, who, it will appear, 
was taught by the Pythagoreans the 
method of reduction (&maywyfh), a sys- 
tematization, as it seems to me, of the 
manner of reasoning that was sponta- 

neous with Pythagoras. Proclus de- 

fines éwaywyh to be “a transition from 
one problem or theorem to another, 
which being known or determined, the 
thing proposed is also plain. For ex- 
ample: when the duplication of the 
cube is investigated, geometers reduce 


the question to another to which this 
is consequent, z.¢. the finding of two 
mean proportionals, and afterwards 
they inquire how between two given 
straight lines two mean proportionals 
may be found. But Hippocrates of 
Chios is reported to have been the first 
inventor of geometrical reduction (ama- 
ywyh): who also squared the lunule, 
and made many other discoveries in 
geometry, and who was excelled by no 
geometer in his powers of construc- 
tion.’’—Proclus, ed. Friedlein, p. 212. 
Lastly, we shall find that the passages 
in Diogenes Laertius and Proclus, 
which are relied on in support of the 
statement that Plato invented this me- 
thod, prove nothing more than that 
Plato communicated it to Leodamas 
of Thasos. For my part, I am con- 
vinced that the gradual elaboration 
of this famous method—by which ma- 
thematics rose above the elements—is 
due to the Pythagorean philosophers 
from the founder to Theodorus of 
Cyrene and Archytas of Tarentum, 
who were Plato’s masters in mathema- 
tics, 
®Tambl. de Pyth. Vita, cxxxiii., 
p. 77, ed. Didot. 
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mus (#), and this discovery has been ever regarded as one 
of the greatest of antiquity. It is commonly assumed that 
Pythagoras was led to this theory from the consideration 
of the isosceles right-angled triangle. It seems to me, 
however, more probable that the discovery of incommen- 
surable magnitudes was rather owing to the problem—To 
cut a line in extreme and mean ratio. From the solution 
of this problem it follows at once that, if on the greater 
segment of a line so cut a part be taken equal to the less, 
the greater segment, regarded as a new line, will be cut in 
a similar manner; and this process can be continued with- 
outend. On the other hand, if a similar method be adopted 
in the case of any two lines which are capable of numerical 
representation, the process would end. _ Hence would arise 
the distinction between commensurable and incommensur- 
able quantities. 

A reference to Euclid, x., 2, will show that the method 
above is the one used to prove that two magnitudes are in- 
commensurable. And in Euclid, x., 3, it will be seen that 
the greatest common measure of two commensurable mag- 
nitudes is found by this process of continued subtraction. 

It seems probable that Pythagoras, to whom is attribu- 
ted one of the rules for representing the sides of right- 
angled triangles in numbers, tried to find the sides of an 
isosceles right-angled triangle numerically, and that, fail- 
ing in the attempt, he suspected that the hypotenuse and a 
side had no common measure. He may have demonstrated 
the incommensurability of the side of a square and its dia- 
gonal. The nature of the old proof—which consisted of a 
veductio ad absurdum, showing that if the diagonal be com- 
mensurable with the side, it would follow that the same 
number would be odd and even *—makes it more probable, 
however, that this was accomplished by his successors. 


% Aristoteles, Analyt. Prior.,1.,c.23, for its historical interest only, since the 
41, a, 26, and c. 44, 50, a, 37, ed. Bek- _ irrationality follows self-evidently from 
ker. x., 9; and x., 117, is merely an ap- 

Euclid has preserved this proof, x.,  pendix.—Hankel, Geschichte der Math., 
117. Hankel thinks he didso probably __p. 102, note. 
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The existence of the irrational, as well as that of the 
regular dodecahedron, appears to have been regarded also 
by the school as one of their chief discoveries, and to have 
been preserved as a secret; it is remarkable, too, that a 
story similar to that told by Iamblichus of Hippasus is 
narrated of the person who first published the idea of the 
irrational, namely, that he suffered shipwreck, &c.” 
Eudemus ascribes the problems concerning the appli- 
cation of figures to the Pythagoreans. The simplest cases 
of the problems (Euclid, vi., 28, 29)—those, namely, in 
which the given parallelogram is a square—correspond to 
the problem: Tocut a straight line internally, or externally, 
so that the rectangle under the segments shall be equal to 
a given rectilineal figure. On examination it will be found 
that the solution of these problems depends on the problem 
Euclid, ii., 14, and the theorems Euclid, ii., 5 and 6, which 
we have seen were probably known to the Egyptians, to- 
gether with the law of the three squares (Euclid, i., 47). 

The finding of a mean proportional between two given 
lines, or the construction of a square which shall be equal 
to a given rectangle, must be referred, I have no doubt, to 
Pythagoras. The rectangle can be easily thrown into the 
form of a gnomon, and then exhibited as the difference 
between two squares, and therefore as a square by means 
of the law of the three squares. 

Lastly, the solution of the problem to construct a 
rectilineal figure which shall be equal to one and similar 
to another given rectilineal figure is attributed by Plutarch 
to Pythagoras. The solution of this problem depends on 
the application of areas, and requires a knowledge of the 
theorems :—that similar rectilineal figures are to each other 
as the squares on their homologous sides; that if three 


% Untersuchungen iiber die neu auf- Dr. Joachim Heinrich Knoche, Her- 
gefundenen Scholien des Proklus Dia- ford, 1865, pp. 20 and 23. 
dochus zu Euclid's Elementen, von 
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lines be in geometrical proportion, the first is to the third 
as the square on the first is to the square on the second ; 
and also on the solution of the problem, to find a mean 
proportional between two given straight lines. Now, we 
shall see later that Hippocrates of Chios—who was in- 
structed in geometry by the Pythagoreans—must have 
known these theorems and the solution of this problem. 
We are justified, therefore, in ascribing this theorem also, 
if not with Plutarch to Pythagoras, at least to his early 
successors. 

The theorem that similar polygons are to each other in 
the duplicate ratio of their homologous sides involves a 
first sketch, at least, of the doctrine of proportion. 

That we owe the foundation and development of the 
doctrine of proportion to Pythagoras and his disciples is 
confirmed by the testimony of Nicomachus (7) and lambli- 
chus (0 and £). 

From these passages it appears that the early Pythago- 
reans were acquainted not only with the arithmetical and 
geometrical means between two magnitudes, but also with 
their harmonical mean, which was then called wevavria. 

When two quantities are compared, it may be con- 
sidered how much the one is greater than the other, what is 
their difference; or it may be considered how many times 
the one is contained in the other, what is their quotient. 
The former relation of the two quantities is called their 
arithmetical ratio; the latter their geometrical ratio. 

Let now three magnitudes, lines or numbers, a, 4, ¢, be 
taken. If a-4=4-c, the three magnitudes are in arithmeti- 
cal proportion; but ifa:4::4:c¢, they are in geometrical 
proportion.” In the latter case, it follows at once, from the 


% In lines we may have c = a —8, or 
a:b:a-—6, This particular case, in 
which the geometrical and arithmetical 
ratios both occur in the same propor- 
tion, is worth noticing. The line a is 


then the sum of the other two lines, 
and is said to be cut in extreme and 
mean ratio. This section, as we have 
seen, has arisen out of the construction 
of the regular pentagon, and we learn 
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second theorem of Thales (Euclid, vi., 4), thata-6:b-¢ 
::a:0, whereas in the former case we have plainly a — 4 
:b-c::a:a. This might have suggested the considera- 
tion of three magnitudes, so taken thata-4:b-c::a:¢; 
three such magnitudes are in harmonical proportion. 

The probability of the correctness of this view is indica- 
ted by the consideration of the three later proportions— 
a:¢::6-c:a-6 ... thecontrary of the harmonical ; 
: ; * : - : ' ¥ . ; . . . the contrary of the geometrical. 
The discovery of these proportions is attributed to Hip- 
pasus, Archytas, and Eudoxus. 

We have seen also (f) that a knowledge of the so-called 
most perfect or musical proportion, which comprehends in 
it all the former ratios, is attributed by lamblichus to Py- 


thagoras— 
a+b 2ab 


@:—— ::——s 


S- es 


We have also seen (7) that a knowledge of the doctrine 
of arithmetical progressions is attributed to Pythagoras. 
This much at least seems certain, that he was acquainted 
with the summation of the natural numbers, the odd num- 
bers, and the even numbers, all of which are capable of 
geometrical representation. 

Montucla says that Pythagoras laid the foundation of 
the doctrine of Jsoperimetry by proving that of all figures 
having the same perimeter the circle is the greatest, and 


from Kepler that it was called by the vol. v., pp. go and 187 (Harmonia 
moderns, on account of its many won- Mundt); also vol. i. p. 377 (Ziterae de 
derful properties, sectio divina, et pro- Rebus Astrologicis). The pentagram 
portio divina. He sees in it a fine might be taken as the image of all this, 
image of generation, since the addition as each of its sides and part of aside 
to the line of its greater part produces _ are cut in this divine proportion. 

a new line cut similarly, and so on. % Tambl. in Nic. Avith., pp. 142, 159, 
See Kepleri Opera Omnia, ed. Frisch, 163. See above, p. 163. 
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that of all solids having the same surface the sphere is the 
greatest.” 

There is no evidence to support this assertion, though it 
is repeated by Chasles, Arneth, and others; it rests merely 
on an erroneous interpretation of the passage (s) in Dioge- 
nes Laertius, which says only that “ of all solid figures the 
sphere is the most beautiful ; and of all plane figures, the 
circle.” Pythagoras attributes perfection and beauty to 
the sphere and circle on account of their regularity and 
uniformity. That this is the true signification of the pas- 
sage is confirmed by Plato in the Timaeus,” when speaking 
of the Pythagorean cosmogony.” 

We must also deny to Pythagoras and his school a 
knowledge of the conic sections, and, in particular, of the 
quadrature of the parabola, attributed to him by some 
authors, and we have already noticed the misconception 
which gave rise to this erroneous conclusion.’ 

Let us now see what conclusions can be drawn from the 
foregoing examination of the mathematical work of Pytha- 
goras and his school, and thus form an estimate of the state 
of geometry about 480 B. C.:— 

First, then, as to matter :— 

It forms the bulk of the first two books of Euclid, and 
includes, further, a sketch of the doctrine of proportion— 
which was probably limited to commensurable magni- 
tudes—together with some of the contents of the sixth 
book. It contains, too, the discovery of the irrational 
(aAoyov), and the construction of the regular solids; the 


% ** Suivant Diogéne, dont le texte Histoire des Mathématiques, tom. 1., 
est ici fort corrompu, et probable- _ p. 113. 
ment transposé, il ébaucha aussi la 9 Timaeus, 33, B., vol. vii., ed. 
doctrine des Isopérimétres, en démon- Stallbaum, p. 129. 
trant que de toutes les figures de méme 99 See Bretschneider, Die Geometrie 
contour, parmi les figures planes, c’est vor Euklides, pp. 89, 90. 
le cercle qui est la plus grande, et par- 100 See above, p. 182, note. 
mi les solides, la sphére.””"—Montucla, 
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latter requiring the description of certain regular polygons 
—the foundation, in fact, of the fourth book of Euclid. 

The properties of the circle were not much known at 
this period, as may be inferred from the fact that not one 
remarkable theorem on this subject is mentioned; and we 
shall see later that Hippocrates of Chios did not know 
the theorem—that the angles in the same segment of a 
circle are equal toeach other. Though this be so, there is, 
as we have seen, a tradition (¢) that the problem of the 
quadrature of the circle also engaged the attention of the 
Pythagorean school—a problem which they probably de- 
rived from the Egyptians.” 

Second, as to form :— 

The Pythagoreans first severed geometry from the needs 
of practical life, and treated it as a liberal science, giving 
definitions, and introducing the manner of proof which 
has ever since been in use. Further, they distinguished be- 
tween discrete and continuous quantities, and regarded geo- 
metry as a branch of mathematics, of which they made the 
fourfold division that lasted to the Middle Ages—the guad- 
nivium (fourfold way to knowledge) of Boetius and the 
scholastic philosophy. And it may be observed, too, that 
the name of mathematics, as well as that of philosophy, is 
ascribed to them. 

Third, as to method :— 
One chief characteristic of the mathematical work of 
Pythagoras was the combination of arithmetic with geo- 


101 This problem is considered in the 
Papyrus Rhind, pp. 97, 98, 117. The 
point of view from which it was regarded 
by the Egyptians was different from that 
of Archimedes, Whilst he made it to 
depend on the determination of the 
ratio of the circumference to the dia- 
meter, they sought to find from the 


diameter the side of a square whose 
area should be equal to that of the 
circle. Their approximation was as 
follows :—The diameter being divided 
into nine equal parts, the side of the 
equivalent square was taken by them to 
consist of eight of those parts. 
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metry. The notions of an equation and a proportion—which 
are common to both, and contain the first germ of algebra 
—were, as we have seen, introduced amongst the Greeks 
by Thales. These notions, especially the latter, were ela- 
borated by Pythagoras and his school, so that they reached 
the rank of a true scientific method in their Theory of Pro- 
portion. To Pythagoras, then, is due the honour of having 
supplied a method which is common to all branches of 
mathematics, and in this respect he is fully comparable to 
Descartes, to whom we owe the decisive combination of 
algebra with geometry. 

It is necessary to dwell on this at some length, as mo- 
dern writers are in the habit of looking on proportion as a 
branch of arithmetic'’*—no doubt on account of the arith- 
metical point of view having finally prevailed in it— 
whereas for a long period it bore much more the marks of 
its geometrical origin.’ 

That proportion was not thus regarded by the ancients, 
merely as a branch of arithmetic, is perfectly plain. We 
learn from Proclus that “ Eratosthenes looked on propor- 
tion as the bond (ctvdeopov) of mathematics.” ™ 

Weare told, too, in an anonymous scholium on the Ele- 
ments of Euclid, which Knoche attributes to Proclus, that 
the fifth book, which treats of proportion, is common to 
geometry, arithmetic, music, and, in a word, to all mathe- 
matical science.'” 

And Kepler, who lived near enough to the ancients to 
reflect the spirit of their methods, says that one part of 


102 Bretschneider (Die Geometrie vor 104 Procl. Comm.,ed. Freidlein, p. 43. 
Euklides, p. 74) and Hankel (Ge- 10% Euclidis Liem, Graece ed. ab 
schichte der Mathematik, p.104)do so, E. F. August, pars ii., p. 328, Berolini, 
although they are treating of the history 1829. Untersuchungen tiber die neu 
of Greek geometry, which is clearly a aufgefundenen Scholien des Proklus zu 
mistake. Euclid’s Elementen, von Dr. J. H. 

103 On this see A. Comte, Politique Knoche, p. 10, Herford, 1865. 
Positive, vol. iii., ch. iv., p. 300. 
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are named as his masters. 


all these :— 


Babylonians ; 






106 «Et quidem geometriae theoreti- 
cae initio hujus tractatus duas fecimus 
partes, unam de magnitudinibus, qua- 
tenus fiunt figurae, alteram de compara- 
tione figurarum et quantitatum, unde 
proportio existit. 

“Hae duae scientiae, arithmetica et 
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geometry is concerned with the comparison of figures and 
quantities, whence proportion arises (‘unde proportio ex- 
istit”). He also adds that arithmetic and geometry afford 
mutual aid to each other, and that they cannot be separa- 


And since Pythagoras they have never been separated. 
On the contrary, the union between them, and indeed be- 
tween the various branches of mathematics, first instituted 
by Pythagoras and his school, has ever since become more 
intimate and profound. We are plainly in presence of not 
merely a great mathematician, but of a great philosopher. 
It has been ever so—the greatest steps in the deve- 
lopment of mathematics have been made by philoso- 


Modern writers are surprised that Thales, and indeed 
all the principal Greek philosophers prior to Pythagoras, 
They are surprised, too, at the 
extent of the travels attributed to him. 
cause to wonder that he was believed by the ancients to 
have had these philosophers as his teachers, and to have 
extended his travels so widely in Greece, Egypt, and the 
East, in search of knowledge, for—like the geometrical 
figures on whose properties he loved to meditate—his phi- 
losophy was many-sided, and had points of contact with 


He introduced the knowledge of arithmetic from the 
Phoenicians, and the doctrine of proportion from the 


Like Moses, he was learned in all the wisdom of the 
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Yet there is no 















geometria speculativa, mutuas tradunt 
operas nec ab invicem separari possunt, 
quamvis et arithmetica sit principium 
cognitionis.’’—Kepleri Opera Omnia, 
ed. Dr. Ch. Frisch, vol. viii., p. 160, i 
Francofurti, 1870. 
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Egyptians, and carried their geometry and philosophy into 
Greece. 

He continued the work commenced by Thales in ab- 
stract science, and invested geometry with the form which 
it has preserved to the present day. 

In establishing the existence of the regular solids he 
showed his deductive power; in investigating the elemen- 
tary laws of sound he proved his capacity for induction; 
and in combining arithmetic with geometry, and thereby 
instituting the theory of proportion, he gave an instance of 
his philosophic power. 

These services, though great, do not form, however, the 
chief title of this Sage to the gratitude of mankind. He 
resolved that the knowledge which he had acquired with 
so great labour, and the doctrine which he had taken such 
pains to elaborate, should not be lost ; and, as a husband- 
man selects good ground, and is careful to prepare it for 
the reception of the seed, which he trusts will produce fruit 
in due season, so Pythagoras devoted himself to the forma- 
tion of a society of é/z#e, which would be fit for the reception 
and transmission of his science and philosophy, and thus 
became one of the chief benefactors of humanity, and 
earned the gratitude of countless generations. 

His disciples proved themselves worthy of their high mis- 
sion. We have had already occasion to notice their noble 
self-renunciation, which they inherited from their master. 

The moral dignity of these men is, further, shown by 
their admirable maxim—a maxim conceived in the spirit 
of true social philosophers—a figure and a step ; but not a 
figure and three obolt (exapa wai Baya, adX’ ob cyapya Kai TQLW- 
odAov).'" 

107 Procli Comm.,ed. Friedlein, p.84. | which are extant, so that it is probably 
Taylor's Commentaries of Proclus, nowhere mentioned but in the present 
vol. i., p. 113. Taylor, in a note on work.” 


this passage, says—“TI do not find this Taylor is not correct in this state- 
aenigma among the Pythagoric symbols ment. This symbol occurs in Iambli- 
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Such, then, were the men by whom the first steps in 
mathematics—the first steps ever the most difficult—were 
made. 

In the continuation of the present paper we shall 
notice the events which led to the publication, through 
Hellas, of the results arrived at by this immortal School. 


chus. See Iambl., Adhortatio ad  p.374. Td 8 xporiuard cyjuaKal Bia 
Philosophiam, ed. Kiessling, Symb. vot oxijua wal tpudBodrov. 
xxxvi., cap. xxi., p. 317; also Zxpi. 
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THE BISHOP OF LIMERICK 


ON THE OGAM BEITHLUISNIN. 


N an article printed in the preceding volume of Herma- 
thena, I endeavoured to show, by an analysis of the 
Beithluisnin, that the Ogam is a cipher, a series of symbols, 
each of which represents, not a sound, but a letter in an 
alphabet of the ordinary kind, used at the same time for 
ordinary purposes. Now, if this conclusion be correct— 
and to me it seems all but self-evident—we are immediately 
led to ask, first, What was the real alphabet represented 
by the Ogam cipher? and next, Is there any evidence of 
the Ogam having been used for cryptic purposes? To the 
first of these questions we reply by saying that the Roman 
letters must have formed the alphabet whose elements 
were represented by the /eadha of the Beithluisnin. Of 
no other alphabet could we assert this with any grounds of 
probability. Roman letters made their way into Ireland 
before the coming of St. Patrick. There were Christians 
there to whom his predecessor, Palladius, was sent by Pope 
Celestine; and we have very ancient testimony to the effect 
that St. Patrick, in the course of his missionary labours, 
met with Bishops who had been in Ireland before his ar- 
rival. These Christians cannot have been left without the 
books which were “‘ written in order that they might know 
the certainty of those things wherein they had been in- 
structed.” Still less can we suppose that their Bishops 
were illiterate. The parents of Celestius received, and no 
doubt were able to read, the letters addressed to them by 
their son at an early period of his career, towards the end of 
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the fourth century. Nay more, I would not hastily reject 
the testimony of the Irish writers who claim for Cormac 
Mac Art, King of Ireland in the third century, the credit 
of having been himself an author, and superintended the 
collection of a body of written Laws and Chronicles. In 
fact, it seems wholly unreasonable to imagine that Ire- 
land, with its Kings and its Druids, with all its national 
institutions, civil and religious—for it was not a barbarous 
country—could have remained unaffected, for hundreds of 
years, by the social and intellectual influences developed in 
the neighbouring island during the period of its occupa- 
tion by the Romans. 

Supposing, therefore, that it could be shown from the 
testimony of the monuments themselves, or in any other 
way, that the Beithluisnin was in use in Ireland even as 
early as the first century, nothing would be done to dis- 
prove the connexion which I endeavoured to establish in 
my former paper between it and the Roman alphabet. 

And next, if the Beithluisnin be a cipher, it must 
have been intended to be a secret character. What other 
purpose could it serve? Hence we are led to seek for evi- 
dence to prove that it wascryptic. I propose in this Paper 
to notice allusions to the use of Ogam occurring in ancient 
Irish documents of various kinds. A review of them will 
show, amongst other things, that ancient Irish writers, going 
back for about a thousand years, believed that the Ogam 
was not generally written or read, but understood and used 
only by the initiated: in fact, that it was a cryptic cha- 
racter. 

The ancient Irish laws, commonly called The Brehon 
Laws, contain many allusions to the use of the Ogam cha- 
racter. They speak of Ogam cut on stones, or indestruc- 
tible rocks, as evidence of the purchase or ownership of 
land. The stones thus inscribed are said to have been 


sought in mounds. The inscribed stone is called a monu- 
VOL. III. p 
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ment or memorial of the Seanchazdhe, who wasa professional 
antiquary or historian, charged with duties such as are 
attached to the office of a notary or registrar. It is also 
called the memorial or monument of the tribe. The inscrip- 
tion itself is called fair writing, and is distinguished from 
the kind of writing found in books. Such monuments were 
set up between two territories or estates as boundary 
stones ; and seem to have contained the name of the owner 
of the land, of which the pillar-stone (Gad/an) marked the 
limit. Gallan, or Dadllan, is still a living word in the 
counties of Kerry and Cork, and is applied at the present 
day to pillar-stones which exhibit Ogam characters; and 
Mason, in his ‘“ Parochial Survey of Ireland,” vol. iii. 
p-. 611, note, observes that “‘ The stones inscribed with the 
Ogam character, and occasionally met with through the 
country, are generally supposed to have been landmarks.” 
Cormac, in his Glossary, gives the word Gall, and ex- 
plains it as a pillar-stone. His etymology, however, is 
questionable :— 


“‘GALL, z.¢. a pillar-stone, ¢. g. mts comathig combatar selba co 
cobrandaib gall ‘they are not neighbours till their properties are 
[provided] with boundaries [?] of pillar-stones.’ Gadl, then, 
means four things, 7.¢. first ga//, a pillar-stone, ut pradiximus: it 
is so called because it was the Gaill that first fixed them in Ireland, 
&c.” (Cormac’s Glossary, Edited by W. Stokes, LL. D., p. 84.) 


The ancient d so often passed into g, that the word 
might be more naturally referred to da/, a division. 

The following passages, which may be taken as repre- 
senting many others of similar import, substantiate the 
greater part of what has been stated above :— 


“ How many ever-burning candles are there by which 
perpetual ownership of land is secured? ¢.e. How many 
conditions like an ever-burning candle secure the ownership of the 
territory in perpetuity to the occupant? Memorials (cuimne) of 
the Historians, of ancient writings, in ancient mounds, 
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iz. if it is secured in the memorial of the tribe (¢wa/h), or in the 
memorial of that fair writing; and that is to be sought for in the 
old mound.” (MS. in Trinity College, Dublin, H. 3, 18, p. 230, b.) 


In other passages, in the same tract, where proofs of 
ownership are enumerated, we read :— 


“And when poems record it; ze. when it has been 
chanted in the long poem, or when it has been recited in the lan- 
guage of the historians. When it has been written in writ- 
ings; 7.¢.in the books. When it has reached security of 
stones; 7.¢. when it has been determined to have indefeasible 
securities for the restoration” [of the land after the term of tenancy 
has expired ]. 

“The joint memorial of two territories; 7.¢. the com- 
mon memorial that stands between the two territories; z.¢. the 
Ogam in the Gallan (pillar-stone), or, it might be the evidence of 
two neighbours in the two adjoining territories that will prove the 
man’s possession.” 

“To decide by the recital of a rock; 7.¢. that the name 
of the man who bought [the land] be in the bond of Ogam; #.¢. 
that the Ogam of the purchase be in the flag of a mound [or grave]. 
That it be written; ze. that it be in old writing. In the 
presence of credible witnesses; ¢. ¢. that it be recorded [or 
kept] by credible persons. Darkness ; 2.e¢. to be without recital 
lof the name], without poem, without Ogam.” 

In a law on taking lawful possession [H. 3, 17], the fol- 
lowing passage occurs: ‘“‘ Land which the chief divides 
after the death of the tenant, where a hole is made, where 
astone is put.” It is thus explained by the commentator :— 

“Where a hole is made; #.¢. a mound wherein a hole is 
sunk in the division of the land. Where a stone is puts 6.4 
pillar-stone, ze. after its being enclosed, 7.¢. the boundary stone ; 
there is a hole and a stone, and the chief’s standing stone there, in 
order that his share there may be known.” 


The mention of the Ogam in the second of these pas- 
sages, in conjunction with poems, as a proof of title, points 
certainly to an early period. But we must not insist too 
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much upon this fact, seeing that in the same list of proofs 
reference is made to writings such as were found in books. 
The reader will also, notice that the use of Ogam as an 
evidence of proprietorship falls in with the notion that this 
was a cryptic character. It seems natural to suppose that 
when a bargain was made, the Seanchazdhe recorded it in a 
character which was not commonly known—neither written 
nor read by ordinary persons. If a dispute arose after- 
wards about the ownership, the Seanchatdhe of that time 
would have been able to read the inscription. It would 
have been a part of his official business. But the forgery 
of an Ogam would not have been an easy matter in those 
days. This can hardly be regarded as a conjecture. In 
the tract on the names, qualifications, and privileges of 
the seven degrees of Poets, we find that men belonging 
to the literary hierarchy were bound to study the Ogam 
character. When we come to treat of the Ogam monv- 
ments themselves, the reader will see that many of them 
have been found in caves in the interior of raths. These 
were perhaps the mounds [ /er/a] spoken of in the ancient 
laws. The meaning of the word /er¢ is not fixed. It com- 
monly means a tomb or grave; sometimes an earthen fence 
or dike thrown up by the spade. 

Monuments with Runic inscriptions were in like man- 
ner used to record the ownership of property. ‘Von eini- 
gen wird angegeben, welche Giiter und Héfe sie besassen: 
Von Ragnfast wird erwahnt, dass er nach seinem Vater 
Sigfast allein diesen Hof oder Wohnort besass, namlich 
Snotestad, wo der Stein steht: Jarlabanka besass allein 
ganz Tabi; und Bjérn Finwidsson bestatigt, dass er eine 
Platte im Kirchspiel Danderyd nach seinem Bruder Oleif 
errichtete, welcher hintergangen wurde, und dass dieser 
Ort das Erbe und Besitzthum der Finwidsséhne in Elgestad 
ist. (Die Runendenkméler des Nordens, nach Foh. G. Lilje- 
gren bearbertet, von KARL OBERLEITNER. Wien., 1848). 

When the poet attached to a tribe or family failed to 
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receive the remuneration due to him for one of his compo- 
sitions, the Irish law directed him to seek his remedy by 
the following curious procedure : 


“Let an Ogam alphabet be cut [on a four-square wand], and 
an Ua alphabet; 7.¢. let the writing begin in the name of God. 
And the efficacy of this is to inscribe a Cross in the first edge for 
a notice ; the name of the offence in the second edge; the name of 
the offender in the third edge; and encomium in the fourth edge. 
And let the wand be set up at the end of ten days by the poet of 
the frefocul. Or, (it is necessary] that the notice should be at the 
end of ten days. If he [the poet] has neglected [to set up] his 
wand, and has made a satire, he is liable for the Zrazc for a satire. 
If he has made a seizure, he must paythe fine of an illegal seizure.” 


(H. 3, 18, p- 424.) 


The ¢vefocul here spoken of was a kind of poem, each 
measure of which consisted of three words—two words of 
praise, followed by one word of satire; and this was consi- 
dered the highest praise. 

The weight of the testimony borne by the Brehon Laws 
to the use of the Ogam character is unquestionable. These 
laws, as they have come down to us, are genuine docu- 
ments, which were employed by judges in the discharge of 
their duties, and by jurists in giving instruction in their 
law-schools. 

But the question as to the time at which they assumed 
their present form, how much is the substance of the 
Ancient Law, and how much has been added by compara- 
tively recent Brehons and commentators, has not yet been 
decided; neither can it be, until the language and sub- 
stance of the laws has been subjected to a careful analysis 
by competent philologists and jurists. Meanwhile, with all 
readiness to acknowledge their genuineness and antiquity, 
I see no reason to admit that the notices of Ogam contained 
in them refer to a period anterior to the introduction of 
Roman letters and Christian civilisation ; and point, in con- 
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firmation of this view, to the fact that no mention of Ogam 
occurs in the text of the Book of Aicil, or in that of the 
Senchus Mor, supposed to be the oldest codes of Irish 
law. For the present, I venture to avow my belief that 
the commentaries are for the most part as recent as the 
tenth or eleventh century ; and that even in the texts, how- 
ever ancient may be the substance of the laws, we do not 
meet with such a prevalence of the ancient grammatical 
forms as, according to Zeuss’s view, would characterise the 
language as Old Gaedhelic. 

Let us now turn to the ancient Irish tales and poems, to 
gather from them what information they supply with re- 
spect to the use of Ogam. They speak frequently of Ogam 
as employed to record the names of deceased persons on 
sepulchral monuments. The following is the formula com- 
monly used in such cases :—“ The grave was dug, the 
funeral games were held, and ¢he Ogam name was inscribed 
on a stone erected over his grave.” In other passages, 
mention is made of Ogam used to convey information, in 
such a way that the communication was understood by the 
initiated, whilst it was unintelligible to ordinary persons, 
Ogams of this kind were generally cut in wood. We also 
meet with instances in which Ogam is said to have been 
used for purposes of divination or incantation. Whilst the 
occult nature of the Ogam is thus frequently and plainly 
brought under our notice, I have not met with a single 
passage which is inconsistent with this view. The ancient 
Irish writers, whatever be the value of their testimony, 
believed, one and all, that the Ogam was a cryptic mode 
of writing. 

The following passage is taken from an account of the 
death of Fiachra, the son of Eochaidh Muighmhedhoin, 
and brother of Niall of the Nine Hostages. The whole 
story has a very pagan aspect :— 


Then the men of Munster gave him battle in Caenraighe. And 
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Maidhi Meascorach wounded Fiachra mortally in the battle. 
Nevertheless, the men of Munster and the Erneans were defeated 
by dint of fighting, and suffered a great slaughter. Then Fi- 
achra carried away fifty hostages out of Munster, together with 
his tribute in full, and set forth on his march to Temar. Now when 
he had reached Forraidh in Uibh Maccuais in West Meath, Fiachra 
died there of his wound. His grave was made, and his mound was 
raised, and his c/uiche cainée (funeral rites, including games and 
dirges) were ignited, and his Ogam name was written, and the 
hostages which had been brought from the south were buried alive 
round Fiachra’s grave.—[ Book of Ballymote, fol. 145, 5b.] 


Dr. Petrie has drawn attention to the following very 
ancient story preserved in the Leabhar na h-Uidhre, which 
details the circumstances connected with the death of 
Fothadh Airgthech, who was for a short time monarch of 
Ireland, and was killed by the warrior Cailte, the foster-son 
of Finn Mac Cumhaill, in the battle of Ollarba, fought, ac- 
cording to the ‘‘ Annals of the Four Masters,” in the year 
285. In this tract, Cailte is introduced as identifying the 
grave of Fothadh Airgthech, at Ollarba, in the following 
words :— 

. . » The ulaidh (carn) of Fothadh Airgthech will be found at 
a short distance to the east of it [the iron head of a spear buried in 
the earth]. There is a chest of stone about him in the earth. 
There are his two rings of silver, and his two bunne doat [brace- 
lets ?], and his torque of silver on his chest ; and there is a pillar 
stone at his carn; and an Ogam is [inscribed] on the end of the 
pillar stone which is in the earth. And what is in it is, Eochaid 
Airgthech here.—(Leabhar na h-Uidhre, fol. 133, 0b.) 


But Dr. Petrie does not seem to have noticed some cir- 
cumstances mentioned here which claim our attention. 
First, the fact that the Ogam was inscribed on the end of 
the pillar-stone which was in the earth, and therefore 
intentionally concealed from view. Why should this be, 
unless there were something disgraceful connected with 
the birth, life, or death of the person who was buried 
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there? Next, the epithet Azrgthech appears to declare the 
nature of the stigma thus secretly recorded. Airgthech 
means a robber or plunderer. Again, is it not perplexing 
to find that the person called Fothadh Airgthech in the 
story isnamed Eochaid Airgthech in the Ogam inscription? 
It is not impossible that eoca10 may have been substituted 
for fothso, a name very like it, by the error of the tran- 
scriber. But it is also possible that the Ogam name in- 
scribed on the pillar-stone was not the name by which the 
monarch was commonly known. He and his brother, 
Fothadh Cairptheach, are mentioned in the “Annals of 
Clonmacnoise” as joint monarchs of Ireland. But it is 
added that they “ were none of the Blood Royal.” Tigher- 
nach does not mention either of them as kings of Ireland, 
evidently because he regarded them as usurpers. Fothadh 
Airgthech slew his brother, Fothadh Cairpthech, and 
reigned, if he ever was king, only for a single year (see 
“Annals of the Four Masters,” at the year 285 A. D). 
There is yet another circumstance which throws a shade of 
doubt or discredit on this story. Antiquaries do not be- 
lieve that silver ornaments were in use in Ireland in the 
third century. The torques and armlets of that time are 
believed to have been of gold. 

In the ancient tract entitled the Dialogue of the Sages 
(Agallam na Seanonac), this same Cailte, who is said to 
have lived till the coming of St. Patrick, and to have com- 
municated to him much of the ancient history of Ireland, 
gives an account of Finn’s marriage with Aine, the daughter 
of Modhurn, king of Scotland, and of her subsequent death. 
It ends thus :— 


And Finn had her for six years after that, and she bore him two 
sons—lIollan Faebarderg and Aedh Beg. She died in giving birth 
to Aedh, and she was buried in this mound near us. Her tomb- 
stone was raised over her grave, and her Ogam name was written, 
and her c/uiche cainte were held.—[ Book of Lismore, fol.123, aa. | 
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We have a similar notice of a monumental inscription 
placed by Finn and his followers over Art and Eoghan, 
two sons of the king of Connaught, who served in Finn’s 
host, and were killed by foreigners at the strand of Rory, 
in Ulster. 

We, the Fiann, said Cailte, both high and low, great and 
small, king and knight, raised a loud shout in lamentation for the 
brave and valiant champions. And a mound was dug for each of 
them; and they were put into them ; and his own arms along with 
each. Their tombstones were raised over their graves, and their 
Ogam names were written then.—[ Book of Lismore, fol. 121, 5.} 


It is not stated that their names were written in Ogam 
(tri Ogam), but that their Ogam names were written. 

A like account is given of the burial at Benn Edair of 
Edain, the wife of Oscar, son of Oisin. She died of grief 
at seeing the dreadful wounds of her husband after the 
battle of Benn Edair. 

She shed floods of tears, and raised a loud and piteous cry of 
lamentation. Then she went to her own bed, and her heart broke, 
and she died straightway of grief for him who was her husband 
and her first love, though a spark of life still remained in him. 
Finn was filled with sorrow for this, and so were the Fiann of 
Erin, said Cailte; and we carried her to the fairy mansion of 
Ben Edair for burial, and we spent that night around Edain, de- 
jected and weeping. Finn bade his followers dig a mound for the 
woman on the morrow.* They did so. They dug a mound, and 
they buried her, and they put her tombstone over her grave, and her 
Ogam name was written, and her c/uiche cainte were held by the 
champions; and the mound is named after her, Fert Edain, at the 
fairy mansion of Edair.—(Hodges & Smith MS., R. I. A., p. 149.), 


So again, when Etercomol was slain by Cuchulainn, we 
read in the Zain bo Cuazlgne, that his Fert was dug, his /a, 
or headstone, was set up, his Ogam name was written, and 
his funeral rites were celebrated (Leabhar na h-Uidhre, p. 69, 
col.1); and the same formula occurs at the end of the tale 
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called the Elopement of Deirdré with the Sons of Uisnach.— 
(Transactions of the Gaelic Soctety, Detrdré, Dublin, 1808 
’ 

p- 129.) 
The Book of Letnster preserves a poem attributed to 


Oisin, in which mention is made of an Ogam inscription of 
the same kind :— 


An O gam in a “ia, a lia over a Leacht, 
In a place whither men went to battle, 
The Son of the King of Erin fell there, 
Slain by a sharp spear on his white steed. 


That Ogam which is in the stone 
Around which the heavy hosts have fallen, 
If the heroic Finn had lived, 
Long would the Ogam be remembered. 
(H. 2, 18, fol. 109, 3. a.) 


In the valuable work on Christian Inscriptions in the 
Irish language, just completed by Miss Stokes, we are pre- 
sented with a poem by Enoch O’Gillan, of which the fol- 
lowing are the first two stanzas :— 


Ciaran’s city is Cluain-mic-Nois, 

A place dew-bright, red-rosed. 

Of a race of Chiefs whose fame is lasting, 

[Are] hosts under the peaceful clear-streamed place. 


Nobles of the Children of Conn 
Are under the flaggy brown-sloped cemetery ; 
A knot (snaidm) or branch (craebh) over each body, 
And a seemly, correct Ogam name. 
[ Christian Inscriptions in the Irish Language, chiefly 
collected and drawn by George Petrie, LL.D., 
and edited by M. Stokes, p. 8.] 


It appears, then, that Christian chieftains were buried at 
Clonmacnoise with Ogam names inscribed on their monu- 
ments. Only one Ogam inscription has been found there, 
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so far as I know. It bears the name of COLMAN in letters 
of the ordinary kind, followed by the epithet doch/, written 
in Ogam characters, from right to left. This single word, 
meaning poor or needy, and written in a form which was 
doubly cryptic, seems to have been intended to express 
disparagement. 

An instance in which Ogam is said to have been 
used for the purpose of conveying information occurs 
in a poem by Oisin, in which he relates a tale of his 
father Finn. Finn happening to be with a party of his 
Fiann on Slieve Crot, in Munster, a noble youth, ac- 
companied by a beautiful lady, came into his presence, 
and announced that he had travelled from Norway and 
Lochlann, but had met no man able to beat him at chess. 
Finn accepted his challenge, and the stranger staked his 
wife against fifteen of the Fenian women who were present. 
The stranger won the game, and immediately disappeared, 
enveloping himself and the sixteen women in a magical 
mist. Finn resolved to follow him to Norway, but desiring 
to let his followers know whither he had gone, he cuts an 
Ogam— 


A pillar stone there was on the rugged hill, 
Whither the hosts were wont to come— 
Finn knotted an Ogam in its edge, 

That no man should be ignorant. 


A year were they (the Fiann) without tidings of their king, 
All that time they were distressed, 

Until they came to Dun Crot, 

When they had left Finn of the keen blade. 


Mac Lugach found in the pillar stone 
An Ogam which he understood, 
That Finn had gone in search of his women 
Unto Eoghan, the King of Lochlann. 
(Hodges & Smith MSS., R. I. A., p. 444.) 
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If the writing had been intelligible to everyone, there 
would have been no reason to mention that it had been 
found and understood by Mac Lugach. 

In Cormac’s Glossary, under the heading Orc Tr£1ru, 
a strange story is told of Finn and his fool Lomna. The 
fool having discovered that his master had been dis- 
honoured during his absence from home, and not choosing 
to be concerned either in betraying him, or in directly 
accusing the guilty person, cut an Ogam on a four-square 
rod, so as to communicate his discovery to Finn as soon 
ashe returned. Finn, understanding the Ogam, manifested 
his displeasure in such a way that the woman who had 
wronged him became aware that Lomna had divulged her 
secret. She quickly avenged herself by procuring the 
murder of the fool; and the story goes on to record a con- 
versation between the woman’s paramour and the decapi- 
tated head of the fool, whom he had slain.—(Cormac’s 
Glossary, edited by Whitley Stokes, LL.D., p. 130.) 

The secret nature of the Ogam character could not be 
more plainly indicated than it is in this passage. 

Corc, son of Lugaidh, King of Munster, was banished 
by his father, and fled to Scotland about the year 600. 
There his person and rank were recognised by Gruibne, 
the Druid and Poet of Feradach, King of Scotland. The 
Druid, observing an Ogam in the shield of the prince, by 
whom his life had formerly been saved in Ireland, asks 
him, “ Who hath supplied thee with the Ogam which is in 
thy shield? It is not luck he hath brought thee.” ‘What 
is in it?’’ said Core. ‘‘ This is what is in it,” answered the 
Druid: “If thou come to Feradach by day, that thy head 
be off before evening; if by night, that it be off before 
morning.” —(Book of Leinster, fol. 206, aa.) 

Observe that the prince cannot read the Ogam on his 
own shield. But the Druid is able to decipher it. This 
story reminds us of the ofpara Avypa, which Bellerophontes 
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carried with him to Lycia, unconscious of their fatal import. 
Note, too, that in the Zdda, mention is made of Runes on 
shields. (Edda Rythmica, Brynhildar-Quida, 1., Stroph. 
xv.) Corc’s shield was probably made of alder wood. 

The following is the only passage in which I have read 
of an Ogam cut upon iron :— 

They went forward to the Dun; and the youth (Cuchulainn) 
alighted from the chariot in the green. The green of the Dun 
was on this wise. ‘There was a pillar-stone upon it, and an iron 
ring round the pillar; and this was a ring of championship; and 
there was an Ogam name in the menuc [?], and this was the name that 
was in it:—‘‘ Whoever comes on the green, if he be a champion, 
he is enjoined not to depart from the green without giving chal- 
lenge to single combat.” The little boy (an Mac Beg) read the 
name, and he put his two hands to the pillar-stone as it stood with 
its ring, and cast it into the pool, and the water closed over it.— 
(Book of Leinster, p. 66, col. 1.) 


Cuchulainn, instructed in all military exercises and 
accomplishments, is able to read the Ogam. It was only 
addressed to persons of his class—to knights. 

Keatinge says that one of the conditions which each 
warrior was obliged to fulfil previous to his admission into 
the ranks of the Fiann was as follows :—No man could be 
admitted into the Fiann until he had become a bard, and 
had mastered the twelve books of Poetry. 

In the Tain Bo Cuailgne we meet with curious instances 
of the use of Ogam, which I give at length, in order that 
the reader may see the reasonableness of the inference 
which I draw from them :— 


Cuchulainn, the great hero of this war, coming to a certain 
pillar-stone, at a place called Irard Cuillenn, makes a ring out of 
a rod, writes an Ogam in it, and then throws it over the pillar, so as 
to encircle it. The invading army, led by Fergus Mac Roich, 
coming up to the place, the ring is found by their scouts, Err and 
Inell, with Foich and Fochlam, their two charioteers. These were 
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the four sons of Irard mac Anchinne, who always went in advance 
of the host to save their brooches and garments from the splashing 
of the mire and the dust raised by the troops in their march. 
Finding the ring which Cuchulainn had cast, they gave it into the 
hand of Fergus, who read the Ogam which was in it. ‘“ For what 
wait you here?” said Queen Meave, coming up. ‘We halt,” 
said Fergus, “because of this ring. There is an Ogam in its 
menuc, and this is what it signifies: Go no further till a man is 
found who with one hand will cast a ring like this, made of a 
single rod; and let my master Fergus answer.” “It is true,” said 
Fergus, “it was Cuchulainn who cast the ring; and it was by his 
horses the plain was so closely grazed. Then he gave the ring into 
the hand of the Druid, and spake the following poem. ... (Leabh- 
ar na h-Uidhre, p. §7-) 






In this passage the occult nature of the Ogam is plainly 
indicated. The scouts could not read it. They were 
obliged to bring it to Fergus, who possessed all the attain- 
ments of an accomplished knight, in order that he might 
decipher it. This is made more evident in the later and 
more developed version of the story, as we find it in the 
Book of Leinster, pp. 59 and 60:— 


And Ailell (the king) took the ring into his hand, and put it 
into the hand of Fergus, and Fergus read the Ogam name that was 
in the menuc of the wood; and declared to the men of Erinn what 
was signified by the Ogam name which was in the menuc. So he 
began to tell it; and he spake this poem :— 


















A ring here, what doth it declare unto us ? 
A ring: what doth its mystery conceal ? 

And what number of persons placed it here ? 
Were they few or were they many ? 






If ye should march past this to-night, 
And not remain here in encampment, 
The Hound of all terrors will surely visit 

On you your contempt and dishonour of him. 
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It will bring evil on the hosts 

If they pursue their march beyond this. 
Discover now, O Druids! 

Why this ring was made. 


[Answer of the Drutds. | 


He disables champions, the champion who placed it. 
Utter discomfiture he brings on heroes. 

To check [the advance of] the chiefs of men assembled, 
One man placed it with his one hand. 


’Tis the work of a man whose anger was roused, 

The hound of the South in the Creeve Roe. 

’Tis the knot (sardm) of a champion, not the tie of a fool ; 
’Tis his name that is in the ring. 


To inflict the calamity of hundreds of combats 
Upon the four provinces of Erin, 

Unless it be for this, I know not 

Why this ring was made. 


After the delivery of that poem, ‘‘ By my word,” said Fergus, “ if 
ye disregard that ring, and the royal champion who made it, without 
making a night’s enclosure and encampment here, unless a man 
amongst you shall make a ring like this, (standing ?) on one foot, 
and with one hand and one eye, like as he has done, whether ye 
be laid under the earth or in a fortress, he will inflict wounds and 
death on you before it is time to rise to-morrow.” 


The following passage is taken from the Book of Lein- 
ster. The corresponding portion of the text is found in the 
Leabhar na h-Uidhre, page 58 :— 


And he came to the lake of a great wood by Cnoghba-of-the- 
Kings, on the north, which is now called Ath n-Gabhla. Then 
Cuchulainn went into the wood, and alighted from his chariot, and 
cut down a fork with four prongs, root and branch, at a single 
stroke. He shaped and fashioned [? squared] it, and put an Ogam 
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name upon its menuc, and he threw it with an unerring cast, from 
the hinder part of his chariot, from the tips of his fingers, so that 
two-thirds of it went into the ground, and only one-third remained 
above. It was then that the two [four] guides above-mentioned, 
viz., the two [four] sons of Tocan came up to him whilst thus em- 
ployed; and they strove which should be the first to wound and 
behead him. But Cuchulainn turned upon them, and cut off their 
four heads on the instant, and he fixed the head of each man on 
one of the prongs of the fork. And Cuchulainn sent the horses of 
that party back the same way to meet the men of Erin, with their 
reins loose, with the gory trunks, and the bodies of the warriors 
dropping blood on the frames of the chariots: because he thought 
it not honourable or becoming him to take the horses, or clothes, 
or arms of the men that were slain. Then the hosts beheld the 
horses of the party who had been in advance of them, and the 
headless bodies of the warriors dropping down blood copiously on 
the frames of the chariots. The van of the host halted for the rere 
to come up; and they all raised loud cries, and clashed their 
arms. ... “What have we here?” said Meave. ‘We will tell,” 
said they. ‘The horses of the party who always went before us 
are there, and their headless bodies in their chariots.” Then they 
held a council, and they concluded that these were the tracks of an 
army, and the contact ofa great host; and that it was the Ultonians 
that had come. And the counsel they found was to send Cormac 
Connlonges mac Concobar to discover who it was that was in the 
ford. Because if it were the Ultonians that were there, they would 
not kill the son of their own lawful king. Then Cormac went forth ; 
and the number of the company that he took was three thousand 
armed men, to find out who was in the ford. And when he came 
thither, he saw nothing but the fork in the middle of the ford, with 
four heads on it dropping their blood copiously down, the body of 
the fork [fixed] in the stream, the foot-prints of two steeds, the 
track of a single chariot, and the trace of a single champion going 
out of the ford eastwards. The nobles of Erin came to the ford, 
and they all began to view the fork. It was a matter of surprise 
and wonder to them who it might be that had set up the trophy. 
‘What was the name of this ford hitherto with you [Ultonians], 
Fergus ?” said Ailell. ‘Ath n-Grena,” said Fergus; “and Ath 
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n-Gabhia shall be its name henceforth for ever, because of this fork 
and this deed,” said Fergus. And he spake this poeem— 


Ath-Grena will now change its name, 
By the deed of the hound [Cu-chulainn] red and furious ; 
Here is a fork of four prongs, 
Which is a hindrance to the men of Erin. 


On two of the prongs are signs of valour, 
The head of Faech and the head of Fochnain ; 
On the other two prongs are 
The head of Eire and the head of Innill. 


What Ogam is this in its menuc ? 
Tell us, O ye Druids most learned. 
And who was it that hath marked it in it ? 
What number helped to plant it ? 


[ Answer of the Druids. | 


Yonder fork of terrible import 
Which thou seest there, O Fergus, 
Was cut by one man, whom thou didst once love, 
At a single sweeping stroke of his sword. 


He fashioned and brought it on his back. 
Even this was no trifling achievement. 
And he planted it down there, 
That one of you might pluck it up from the earth. 


Ath n-Grena was its only name until now ; 
Well is it remembered by your people ; 
Ath n-Gabhla shall be its name evermore, 
From this fork which you see in the ford. 
(Book of Leinster, pp. 59-60.) 


The Ogam seems to have intimated that it was Cuchul- 
ainn who had killed the scouts and set up the trophy as a chal- 
lenge to the enemy, defying any single man amongst them 
to pluck up the stake which he had planted with one hand. 

VOL. III. Q 
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From the first stanza of the poem, it appears that Fergus 
understood the Ogam, which was unintelligible to the rest 
of the host. He had been Cuchulainn’s friend, and master: 
and possessed all knightly accomplishments. But he refers 
to the Druids to confirm his interpretation. 

This is not the only instance where Cuchulainn gives a 
notice or challenge to his enemies by means of an Ogam. 
At Magh Mucceda he cuts down an oak, and writes an 
Ogam on its side, and this is what was on it when found 
by Ailill’s host;—‘‘ Whoever passes this shall be slain 
by a hero of one chariot.”—(ZLeabhar na h-Uidhre, p. 63, 
col. 2.) 

Cuchulainn knew that in the host of Ailill and Meave 
there were men who could read Ogam—Fergus Mac Roich 
and the Druids, if not others. 

If the Ogam was a cryptic mode of writing, we might 
expect to find it employed in divination. I am able to 


give instances of this kind from tales which are certainly as 
ancient as others from which I have quoted :— 

Eochaidh Airem, according to the Irish Annalists, 
monarch: of Ireland about one hundred years B.C., was 
visited at Temar by a youthful stranger, who announced 
himself as Midir of Bri Leith. Bri Leith was a famous 


fairy hill and mansion in the County of Westmeath, in 
which dwelt Midir, a hero renowned for his gallantry. 
The king inquired of him his business. Midir answered 
that he came to play a game of chess with the king. The 
king consented. Midir won the game, and as winner of 
the stakes claimed permission to embrace the Queen 
Etain. The king was compelled to consent, else he would 
have been branded with falsehood, which was in those days 
the greatest dishonour that could be laid to the charge of a 
king. Then Midir threw his arms round the queen, and 
flew with her out of the palace, no one could tell whither. 
After some time had gone by, 
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Eochaidh sent his Druid Dallan to search for Etain. . . . That 
day he travelled westwards until he reached the mountain which is 
called Slieve Dallan ; and he abode there for the night. Then the 
Druid was grieved that Etain should remain concealed from him 
fora whole year; and he made four wands of yew, and wrote an 
Ogam on them ; and it was revealed to him, through his keys of 
poetic knowledge, and through his Ogam, that Etain was in the 
fairy mansion of Bri Leith, whither she had been carried by 
Midir. 


This extract was made for me by Professor O’Curry, 
from a tale entitled “‘Tocmarc Etaine”—“ The Courtship 
of Etain”—preserved in one of the MSS. which formerly 
belonged to Mr. Monck Mason, written about the year 
1450. There are fragments of the beginning and end of 
the same tract in Leabhar na h-Uidhre ; but this part has 
not been preserved in that MS. Copies of this tale are also 
to be found in the Yellow Book of Lecatn (H. 2. 16), and in 
the MS. H. 1. 13, a paper MS. in T.C.D. The Courtship 
of Etain is named in the Book of Leinster as one of the 
principal tales which a duly qualified poet was bound to 
know, and be able to recite to kings and chiefs.—[ O’ Curry’s 
Lectures on the MS. Materials of Anctent Irish History, 
P: 584. ] 

Another example of the use of Ogam for the purposes 
of divination occurs in an ancient tale entitled “The 
Exile of the Sons of Duil Dermait.” 

In this tale we are told that three personages men- 
tioned in it disappeared mysteriously, and that Cuchulainn 
was enjoined to discover them. It is stated that he ac- 
cordingly went from the palace of Emania to his own 
town of Dun-Dealgan (or Dundalk), and that, while taking 
counsel with himself there, he observed a boat coming to 
land in the harbour. This boat, it seems, contained the 
son of the King of Albain (Scotland), and a party who 
came with presents of purple, and silks, and drinking 


Q2 
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cups for King Conor Mac Nessa. Cuchulainn, however, 
being at the moment in an angry mood, entered the boat, 
and slew all the crew, till he came to the prince himself. 
The tale then proceeds :— 


“Grant me life for life, O Cuchulainn! Thou dost not know 
me,” said the prince. ‘‘ Knowest thou what carried the three sons 
of Duil Dermait out of their country ?” said Cuchulainn. “I know 
not,” said the youth; “‘ but I have a sea-charm, and I will set it for 
thee, and thou shalt have the boat, and thou shalt not act in 
ignorance by it.” Cuchulainn then handed him his little spear, 
and the prince inscribed an Ogam in it. 


Cuchulainn then, according to the story, went out to 
sea, and his talisman directed him unerringly to the 
island, where the objects of his search were detained.— 
(Trin. Coll. Dublin, H. 2. 16.) 

The following passage, taken from Cormac’s Glossary, 
is perhaps the most curious and important of all those in 


which allusion is made to the use of Ogam by ancient Irish 
writers :— 


FE ab eo quod est ve i. e., vae, for with the Gaels it is usual for f 
to answer to the v (or to be in place of the v) consonant ut prae- 
diximus. /¢%, then, is a wand of aspen, and gloomy the thing 
which served with the Gaels for measuring bodies and graves; and 
this wand was always in the cemeteries of the heathen, and it was 
a horror to every one to take it in his hand, and everything that 
was odious to them they marked on it in Ogam. Inde dicitur :— 


Sorrowful to me to be in life 

After the King of the Gaels and Galls. 
Dim is my eye, wasted my flesh, 

Since the /¢ was measured on Flann. 


Aliter, a rod of aspen was used by the Gaels for the measuring of 
the bodies, and the graves in which they were interred; and this 
wand was always in the cemeteries of the heathen, and it was a 
horror to every one taking it in his hand; and everything that was 
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odious with the men was struck with it, unde in proverbium venit 
fifris “a fé to it” ! for as the wand was odious cui nomen est / sic 
et alia res cui comparatur. For it was the aspen of which the wand 
used to be, and it is odious. Therefore, says Morann, in the 
Briathar Ogam, aercaid fid edath, 7.e., the reproach which attached 
to the rod cui nomen est /’. 


The whole passage connects the use of the Fé with 
notions of superstition, and carries us back to times when 
Paganism still subsisted in Ireland. The wand was kept 
by the Gaels in the cemeteries of the heathen. It was in 
every way odious. It was made of aspen, an unlucky tree. 
It was used for a gloomy purpose, to measure corpses and 
graves. And it had symbols of what was hateful cut upon 
it. It seems, too, that a baleful charm was supposed to 
have been wrought by striking with it whatever was itself 
an object of detestation. What M‘Curtin says of the Ogam 
craobh in general helps us in some degree towards the ex- 
planation of all this :— 


The Irish antiquaries have preserved this Ogam in particular 
as a piece of the greatest value in all their antiquity, and it was 
penal for any but those that were sworn antiquaries either to 
study or use the same. For in these characters those sworn anti- 
quaries wrote all the evil actions and other vicious practices of 
their monarchs and great personages, both male and female, that it 
should not be known to any but to themselves and their successors, 
being sworn antiquaries as aforesaid.—[ Zreatise on the Irish Gram- 
mar at the end of M‘Curtin’s English-Irish Dictionary. Paris, 1732. ] 


The practice of striking with an Ogam-marked rod is 
mentioned in a medical MS. of the date 1509, in the 
Library of the Royal Irish Academy. As a cure for a man 
rendered impotent ‘by charms, it is there recommended to 
write the man’s name in Ogam on an elm wand, and to 
strike the man with it. 

As regards the stanza in which reterence is made to the 
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death of Flann, it must be observed that it cannot have 
been introduced by Cormac Mac Cullinan himself. The 
Flann here mentioned can hardly have been any one else 
but Flann Sinna, King of Ireland, who died of the plague 
in the year 914, eleven years after the death of Cormac. 
The poem must have been interpolated by a subsequent 
editor of the Glossary, and this is not improbable. A col- 
lation of the MSS. of Cormac’s Glossary has shown that 
considerable additions have been made to it by later 
hands; and further, the interpolator could hardly have 
been a friend or follower of Cormac, who was killed in 
battle, fighting against Flann Sinna. The words which 
state that the wand was odious, as being made of aspen, 
refer to a phrase in one of the verbal Ogams contained in 
the Ogam Tract. As the Fé, said to have heen kept in the 
cemeteries of the heathen, was used to measure the body of 
Flann, who was a Christian, we are left to infer that an 
old Pagan custom had been transmitted from ancient to 
modern times. 

It may be worth our while to consider whether the Fé 
has any relation to the Scotch Fey, or the Icelandic fezgr. 
But I abstain here from etymological speculations. 

These are our testimonies. But before we draw con- 
clusions from them we are bound to consider the circum- 
stances which determine their weight. Many of these 
pieces are found in MSS. dating from the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and there is reason to believe that the 
substance of them was more ancient, even by hundreds of 
years. Still there remains a question as to the credibility 
in matters of detail of stories professing to record events 
which are referred to the third century, or even to the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, when we find that these 
tales are full, not only of exaggeration, but of manifest fic- 
tion, and are written in a turgid style, which distinguishes 
them from historical narrations. Though Professor O’Curry 
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assigned a high, perhaps the highest, place in the list of 
our ancient Irish historical tales to the Zaz bo Cuailgne, 
from which I have made so many extracts, I confess that 
I find it difficult to give it the praise which it has received 
asa great prose Epic, or as a piece the main statements of 
which respecting matters of fact are substantially true. I 
fancy that I see in it traces of comparatively modern 
thought; and am rather inclined to concur in the judgment 
pronounced by the learned scribe who copied it into the 
Book of Leinster in the twelfth century, and perhaps ex- 
pended on it some editorial care. The following is the 
colophon which he appended to his transcript of the 
Tain :— 


A blessing on every one who shall faithfully study the Zain as 
it is here, and who shall not add to it in any other shape. 

Sed ego qui scripsi hanc historiam, aut verius fabulam, quibus- 
dam’ fidem in hac historia, aut fabul4, non commodo. Quezedam 
enim ibi sunt prestigia demonum, quedam autem figmenta poetica, 
quedam similia vero, quedam non, quedam ad delectationem 
stultorum. 


Nevertheless, even admitting that the element of fic- 
tion abounds in the tales from which our quotations have 
been taken, their concurrent witness sufficiently proves the 
existence in the minds of their authors of a belief that the 
Ogam was in use in times long anterior to their own; that 
it was a cryptic character; and that there was some- 
thing peculiar in the form of the Ogam names inscribed 
on sepulchral monuments. 

The first twenty characters of the Ogam craobh are 
peculiarly well suited for cutting on wood; whether on the 
edge of a square stave, or on a round rod; seeing that all 
the strokes are rectilinear, and admit of being cut either 
exactly at right angles with the grain, or obliquely across 
it. The same may be said of the first, second, and fourth 
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of the forfedha, or diphthong symbols. Anyone who tries 
will find that if a stroke coincides in direction with the 
grain, it will not be easy to make it with a clean ending, 
and of the proper length. Such a stroke will require an 
additional cut at the end to finish it. 

That the Ogam craobh was first used in this way before 
it was employed in inscriptions on stone is extremely pro- 
bable. According to the apocryphal account given in the 
Ogam Tract, the first Ogam was cut upon a birch wand: 
and the passages which I have quoted from ancient Irish 
romantic tales indicate that the practice of cutting these 
characters on wood was common. The testimony of Mar- 
tianus Capella, 


Barbara fraxineis sculpatur runa tabellis, 


proves that Runes were cut upon planed ashen tablets 
in the fifth century. The practice may therefore have 
been considerably older. And Saxo Grammaticus (lib. 
iii.) speaks of letters graven on wood (letere ligno tn- 
sculpte) as having been guondam celebre chartarum genus. 
Now the Ogam character is at least as well suited for 
this purpose as the Rune. It is simpler than the Twig- 
rune, and looks like an improvement upon it, after pass- 
ing through the intermediate and imperfect state in which 
it appears in the first Beithluisnin figured in page 455 of 
the last vol. of Hermathena. First came the Twig-rune, 
with its upright stem and side branches inclined at an 
acute angle to the stem; or, perhaps, the Hahel-run, de- 
scribed in the Alcuin MS. These, according to my view, 
suggested the primitive Ogam with its upright stem, and 
its branch-strokes meeting the stem obliquely or at right 
angles ; and from this finally the transition was easy to 
the perfect Ogam craobh. All that was necessary was to 
substitute a single stem-line, or the edge of a squared stave, 
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for the straight line formed by placing the stem-strokes of 
the rune-like Ogams so as to be continuous. 

Let us next consider what was actually written in Ogam 
upon wood. Was it only a name, or a sentence of a few 
words? or was it something more, as Professor O’Curry 
and others have asserted? He held the belief “that the 
pre-Christian Gaedhils possessed and practised a system 
of writing and keeping records quite different from and 
independent of both the Greek and the Roman form and 
characters.” ‘He maintained, in fact, that the Ogam 
character was employed to record historical events and even 
sustained historical or romantic tales among the Gaedhils, 
long before the supposed introduction of the Roman letter, 
about the time at which the Gospel of Christ was brought 
among them by lettered scholars of Continental educa- 
tion.” And in support of this hypothesis he endeavoured 
to show that histories and tales were inscribed in Ogam on 
staves or wooden tablets. If he could have adduced satis- 
factory proof of this, it is not likely that he would have 
attached much importance to the testimony of the follow- 
ing romance, on which he has commented at length in his 
lectures :— 

“About the commencement of the first century of our 
era, two lovers, Baile mac Buain, an Ulster chieftain, and 
Ailinn, a Leinster Princess, died suddenly of grief; each 
having been deceived by false tidings of the other’s death. 
Out of the grave of Baile a yew tree presently sprang up; 
and from the grave of his beloved Ailinn, an apple tree. 
In seven years, the two trees grew large, with leafy heads 
bearing a resemblance to the two lovers whose graves they 
over-shadowed. They were then cut down by the poets, 
and each was made into a tablet (/abhall filedh). In one 
were written the Visions, and the Espousals, and the Loves, 
and the Courtships of Ulster: in the other the tales of 
like import relating to the kingdom of Leinster. In the 
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time of Art, King of Ireland, that is, about a hundred and 
fifty years afterwards, these tablets, being brought face to 
face, flew towards each other of their own accord, and be- 
came joined so firmly that they could not be separated. 
They were thenceforth preserved amongst the precious 
things kept in the treasury at Tara, till the palace was 
burned in the year 241.” 

The reader will smile at finding an argument respecting 
the use of letters in Ireland some eighteen or nineteen 
hundred years ago founded in all seriousness on this ro- 
mantic tale. The writer of it had probably read the story 
of Daphne in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and that of Polydorus 
in the nerd ; and was thinking of the waxed /adulz, com- 
monly used during the Middle Ages, as well as in the time 
of ancient Rome. The reader may see in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy one of these tablets, still pre- 
serving some legible characters; and will be interested 
in reading Dr. Todd’s description of it, printed in the 
“ Transactions” of that Society. I suspect that the /abhit 
filedh, so often mentioned by Irish writers, were nothing 
more than tables of this kind. But there may have been 
something peculiar in their formation, as we find the fol- 
lowing entry in a Catalogue of the contents of the library 
of St. Gall :—“ Sex lignee tabule cera obducte (olim pugil- 
lares Scottice dicta) que ratiocinta referunt.” Who could 
imagine all the love stories of two kingdoms scored in 
Ogam on the edges of staves? Cartloads of timber would 
not have sufficed for the purpose. Even Professor O’Curry 
seems to have been prepared for the incredulity of persons 
who, like myself, will say that the letters inscribed on 
these mystic tablets “could not well have been Ogam” 
‘O’Curry’s Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish 
History, p. 466). The external evidence bearing on this 
question is as follows :—The tale of Baile and Ailinn is 
found in a MS. (Trin. Coll., Dublin, H. 3. 18) written 
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about the year 1511. I am not aware that any other copy 
of it exists. And allusions to the yew of Baile and the 
apple-tree of Ailinn are contained in two poems in the 
Book of Leinster (written about A. D. 1130). One of these 
is ascribed to Ailbhe, daughter of Cormac mac Art, who 
must have lived in the middle of the third century. The 
other poem is attributed to Flann mac Lonan, chief poet of 
Ireland, who died A.D. 918. But the poems do not mention 
the ¢azbhiz: so that we have no evidence confirming that 
part of the story as it is told in a MS. of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This is not a sufficient foundation on which to rest 
an argument respecting the use of letters or Ogam in 
Ireland fifteen hundred years before. The romance of 
Baile and Ailinn may be an ancient one; but we cannot 
trust to it as supplying “‘ evidence of the existence in Art’s 
time of what was then believed to have been a very ancient 
book, and, of course, of the existence in and before Art’s 
time, at least, of letters among the Pagan Gaedhils.” Still 
less can we accept it as proving that wooden /adu/z existed 
at that period filled with long tales written in Ogam. 
Professor O’Curry indeed believed that the ‘azbhii filedh 
were made of long flat pieces of wood which folded up like 
the parts of a fan, so as to form a substantial staff, and 
actually served as such. Here is what he says:—“In a 
very ancient article in the Brehon Laws, which pre- 
scribes the sort of weapon of defence which the different 
classes of society were allowed to carry on ordinary occa- 
sions to defend themselves against dogs, &c., in their 
usual walks, a passage occurs which throws some light on 
this subject. The article belongs to the Christian times, 
I should tell you, in its present form, as it prescribes a 
slender lath, or a graceful crook, for a priest, while it 
assigns to the poet a Zabhadl-lorg, or tablet staff, in accord- 
ance with the privileges of his order, &c.’’ Professor 
O’Curry goes on to state that Zabhall-lorg is only a 
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modernised or Latin-Gaedhelic form of ¢amh-lorg (a head- 
less staff), and quotes a passage from the Agallamh na 
Seanérach in support of his views. ‘ Where are the seniors 
and Antiquaries of Erin? Let this be written in Zamhlor. 
gatbh Fileadh (headless staves of Poets), and after the 
manner of professors, and in the language of the Ol/amh ; 
so that every one may take his copy (or share) with him 
to his own territory and land of all the knowledge, and all 
the history, and all the topography, and all the deeds of 
bravery and valour that Caeilté and Oisin have related. 
And it was done accordingly.” 

I confess I do not believe that each of the Antiquaries 
of Erin was able to carry away all this learning in his 
walking-stick. And I am equally sceptical as to Professor 
O’Curry’s etymology. I say this although I am aware that 
waxed tablets such as the Romans used might have been 
large enough to contain a considerable amount of writing. 
Dr. Todd has reminded us that in degenerate days, when 
a wholesome discipline was no longer kept up in schools, 
a pupil under seven years old would not hesitate to break 
the master’s head with his writing table, if a hand was 
laid upon him. 


At nunc priusquam septennis est, si attingas eum manu, 
Extemplo puer paedagogo tabula dirumpit caput. 
(Plaut., Bacchid. iii. 3, v. 36-7). 


It may be rash to deny that the /abhall-lorg was some- 
thing different from the /abhall filedh. But we must be 
slow to admit that long histories were written in Ogam 
characters on either one or the other. We have no trust- 
worthy evidence of it. 

If we may- believe the testimony of one of the ancient 
writers who compiled the Acts of St. Patrick preserved in 
the Book of Armagh, wooden staves, bearing characters 
upon them, were in use in Ireland in the fifth century. 
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Patricius venit de campo Arthice ad Drummut \Cerigt, ct ad 
Nainniu Toisciurt ad Ailech Esrachte ; et [cum] viderunt illum cum 
yiris viii aut viiii cum tabulis in manibus scriptis more Moysaico 
exclamaverunt gentiles super illos ut Sanctos occiderent. Et 
dixerunt gladios in manibus habent ad occidendos homines: viden- 
tur lignei in die apud illos, sed ferreos gladios zeestimamus ad effun- 
dendum sanguinem, &c. (Book of Armagh, fol. 9, a a). 


Now it will be observed that the persons who bore 
these staves were Christian followers of St. Patrick, who 
came to Ireland attended by men of different nations— 
Romans, Britons, Gauls, and Lombards. And there is 
nothing in the narrative to indicate that the use of such 
staves on this occasion was uncommon. On the other 
hand, the natives in whose minds they created alarm were 
pagans, who would have expressed neither fear nor sur- 
prise if inscribed staves of this kind were in use amongst 
themselves. This is a testimony of great antiquity—the 
very MS. in which we find it was written in the year 807; 
and the fragmentary notices from which the passage is 
taken were collected by three persons of whom the latest 
died about the middle of the eighth century. Unless we 
pronounce the whole story to be a fabrication, we must 
accept it as an authority to prove that in the middle of the 
fifth century wooden staves, in form not unlike the short 
straight swords of the Irish, were used for writing on. 
And further, it indicates that the practice was brought 
into the country by Christian missionaries from other lands. 

In the social state of ancient Ireland, there was nothing 
more interesting than the existence of a literary hierarchy, 
with its privileges and duties secured and defined by pub- 
lic law. The following passages, taken from Colgan, set 
before us the nature of this institution, with an authority 
which commands our respect, both on account of his ac- 
quaintance with ancient Irish documents, and because the 
knowledge of the laws and customs relating to this matter 
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was still kept up by tradition in the schools of learning 
which were not extinct in his time. Even then the study 
of Irish History, both civil and religious, was prosecuted 
with diligence, as Colgan notices, in certain families. Ina 
note on the words Druide isto seculo|[sexto] in pretio habit, 
he says :— 


Extiterunt Druid, quos acta nostrorum Sanctorum passim vo- 
cant Magos, non solum ante Christum natum in summa veneratione 
apud Hibernos, eodemque honore quo apud Gallos tempore Julii 
Cesaris juxta quod de eis scribit idem Czsar de Bello Gallico libro 
quinto ; sed et a fide Hibernis praedicata usque ad annum fere sep- 
tingentesimum, nisi et postea; ut constat ex actis S. Patricii, Kie- 
rani, Ailbei, Declani, Brigid, Moctei, aliorumque passim nostre 
gentis Sanctorum. Et licet interea Druide in Christum credentes, 
auguria, vaticinia, incantationes, aliasque magicas professiones et 
artes abjuraverint, non destiterunt tamen eorum successores, nempe 
Seneciores et Poetz, studium antiquitatis mirifice colere, scholis 
publicis presse, et hic in summo pretio apud proceres et populum 
haberi. Vide que de tribus generibus horum Antiquariorum alibi 
adnotamus: quorum primum Jurisperitorum erat, et leges et con- 
stitutiones patrias observabat, lites omnes de finibus agrorum, de 
prerogativis familiarum, de contractibus aliisque patriz juribus et 
prerogativis dirimebat. Secundum Seneciorum ut vocant, sive 
Antiquariorum, qui Regum, Principum et procerum acta, horumque 
ac nobilium familiarum genealogias scribebant et observabant: vo- 
cumque Hibernicarum origines, derivationes, flexiones, aliasque 
patrii idiomatis antiquitates sedulo observabant. Tertium erat 
Poetarum qui procerum acta et laudes versibus varii generis cele- 
brabant. Sed de singulis alibi fusius—Colgan, AA. SS. p. 149, 
Nn. 15. 


These last words refer, I believe, to the following pas- 
sage which occurs in the life of St. Onchu :— 


Sub szeculi sexti medium floruit in Hibernia vir sanctus nomine 
Onchuo. Is honesto loco in partibus Connacie de genere natus 
est Antiquariorum, qui apud Hibernicam gentem, suz antiquitatis 
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retinendz atque ad posteros transmittende perquam zelosam stu- 
diosamque, in magno semper honore et veneratione extiterunt. 
Erant namque ab initio, inter Hibernos, et ad nostros usque dies 
manserunt, cert quedam et determinate familize quibus incumbe- 
bat cura veteres regni leges, illustrium virorum preclara gesta, 
genealogias, aliasque tam sacras quam profanas patriz antiquitates 
observandi et apprime sciendi. Hujusmodi autem rei antiquarie 
studium seculis proxime superioribus in tres erat divisum facul- 
tates, que omnes olim fortasse penes easdem personas residebant. 
Prima erat juridica, cujus erat non solum scire regum sanctiones, ac 
vetustas patria leges, sed et in obortis litibus et causis, ad earum 
normam decisivam ferre sententiam. Secunda historica, que scire 
debebat et observare patriz historias, nobilium genealogias, privi- 
legia, aliaque id genus ad antiquitatis studium pertinentia. Tertia 
poetica et grammatica, cui munus incumbebat observandi vocum 
flexiones, et declinationes, componendique omnis generis carmina. 
Nec erat in toto regno princeps vel familia illustris, que non ha- 
bebat harum facultatum professores aliquot sibi peculiares et pro- 
prios, qui ultra communes regni antiquitates, proprias ejus domus 
et familie ex officio callere, et minutius observare debebant. Ex 
hujusmodi ergo professoribus erant pater et majores S. Onchuonis ; 
ipseque paternum sectatus institutum ad avitas traditiones fideliter 
addiscendas animum a juventute applicuit, tantumque profecit, ut 
in ea professione peritissimus Magister evaserit.—Colgan, AA. SS. 
p. 276, c. 1. 


In pagan times, the Druids combined in their own per- 
sons all the functions of priests, philosophers, and poets, 
and therefore held in the State a place with which great 
power and important privileges were connected. But it 
seems probable that when Christianity was established in 
Ireland the Druids were conciliated, or at least their oppo- 
sition was neutralised, by giving to their order an esta- 
blishment similar to, and co-ordinate with, that which was 
provided for the ministers of the Christian Church. Pagan 
rites were suppressed ; religious functions were committed 
to the Christian ecclesiastics; and the duties of exercising 
judicature, promoting letters, and keeping the public re- 
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cords, was entrusted to the order of poets. In process of 
time, the parallelism between the two hierarchies became 
complete. As the Medieval Church had its seven orders, 
so there were seven grades of poets—The Ollamh, the An- 
rath, the Cli, the Cana, the Dos, the Mac Fuirmidh, and 
the Fochlach. And the laws prescribed the course of study 
which they were required to master. 


The learned have divided the Gaedhelic writings into four 
classes, and these are their names :— 

I. Senchus Mor, and Breatha Nemeadh, Ai Chearmna, and Ai 
Chana form the first: and CANOIN is the name of this division, 
because of the greatness of the knowledge and explanations these 
writings contain. 

Il. The thrice fifty Ogams, and the Remenda, i.e., Rem nena, 
and the Duile Feadha, and what appertains to them, constitute the 
second division. GRAMIDACH is its name, because of the greatness 
of its good knowledge: for correct speech is a search for know- 
ledge. 

III. The Feasts, and the Reliefs, and the Destructions, and the 
thrice thirty Tales, and the three score subordinate Tales, together 
with what appertains to them, constitute the third division, which 
is called Stair, because narratives and acts are related in it. 

IV. Bretha Cai (the judgments of Cai), with their supplements 
form the fourth division; and Rim (Enumeration) is its name.— 
(Book of Lecan, fol. 259, 50.) 


An acquaintance with the whole of this extensive course 
of study was required from the Ollamh; and we learn from 
a tract on the names, qualifications, and privileges of the 
seven degrees of poets that the Fochlach, a member of the 
seventh or lowest order, “learned in the first year fifty 
Ogams, and Uraicept na h-Eicsin, with its preface and its 
Remenda, and ten Dreachts, and six Dzans, thirty Tales, &c.” 
—(MS. in T. C. D., H. 2. 15, p. 80.) 

Thus we have traced the Ogam into the possession of 
the literary class, as a branch of the learning which they 
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were legally bound to profess. So far then we have veri- 
fied the statement quoted above from M‘Curtin. And when 
we remember how many proofs these poets gave of their 
preference for what was obscure and occult, it seems quite 
credible that they used the Ogam for cryptic purposes. The 
Disputation of the two Sages furnishes a notable example of 
their desire to keep to themselves a monopoly of their 
learning, such as it was. 


More and more obscure to the people were the words in which 
these two Filés discussed and decided their dispute, nor could the 
kings or the other Filés understand them. Conor and the other 
princes at that time present at Emania said that the disputation 
and decision could be understood only by the two parties them- 
selves, for that they did not understand them.—(Book of Ballymote, 
fol. 142 54.) 


The poets are said to have been deprived on that occa- 
sion of functions which they had previously possessed; and 


the commentator on the Senchus Mor tells us that, in the 
revision of the laws effected in the time of St. Patrick their 
functions were again limited and defined. 


Patrick abolished these three things among the poets when 
they believed, as they were profane rites, for the Teinm Laegha 
and Imus Forosna could not be performed by them without offering 
toidol gods. He did not leave them after this any rite in which 
offering should be made to the devil, for their profession was pure. 
And he left them after this extemporaneous recital, because it was 
acquired through great knowledge and application; and [also the 
registering of | the genealogies of the men of Erin, and the technical 
tules of poetry, and the Duili Sloinnte, and Duili Fedha, and story- 
telling with lays—(Senchus Mor, vol. i., p. 45-) 


The Fedha here mentioned were the Beithluisnin; and 
the Duili Fedha seem to have been a portion of the 
Uraicept, or some other treatise on Ogam. 

The Book of Leinster, written about the year 1130, con- 
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tains a short paragraph, in which is given a complete 
Beithluisnin, including the Forfedha, together with rules 
as to the use of the latter characters in words containing 
diphthongs and triphthongs. This passage has little inte. 
rest beyond what is connected with the fact that it is the 
most ancient manuscript authority which has come down 
to us on the subject of Ogamic orthography. The Ogam 
marginal notes in the S¢. Gall Prisctan were written, as I 
think I have proved [Proceedings of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, vol. vi., p. 199], in the year 874. But there is at 
the end of the Gospel of St. John, in one of the Stowe 
MSS., a single word in Ogam, which I read as DINos, and 
which, I suspect, is the Ogam name of the scribe Dimma 
Macc Nathi, who wrote the copy of the Gospels in the Trin. 
Coll. Dublin MSS., known as the Book of Dimma., This sig- 
nature of DINOS is by far the oldest specimen of manuscript 
Ogam which is known to exist, if we are right in be- 
lieving that the Book of Dimma was written for St. Cronan 
of Roscrea, who died in the year 620; and that if DINOS is 
not the Ogamic equivalent of Dimma, the two MSS. were 
written about the same time, as the handwritings seem to 
prove. On this latter point I am not able to pronounce a 
confident opinion, as I can only refer to the fac-simile of a 
page of the MS. given in O’Connor’s Rerum Hibernicarum 
Scriptores. The colophon to which I refer is as follows :— 

Rogo quicumque hunc librum legeris ut memineris 
mei peccatoris scriptoris, z.¢., SONID (in Ogam charac- 
ters) peregrinus Amen. Sanus sit qui scripsit et cui scrip- 
tum est Amen. The writer was a peccator, guilty of some 
crime for which he was doing penance in a pilgrimage, 
and this may have been the reason why his signature is 
presented under the double veil of a backward-written 
Ogam. It is true that scribes delighted to show their 
learning by writing colophons in Greek, Runic, and other 
characters differing from those used in the transcript which 
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they made. But it must be admitted the explanation first 
offered is by no means an improbable one. 

In what precedes I think I have succeeded in showing 
from ancient Irish documents, that the Ogam was re- 
garded by their authors as a cryptic character, the art of 
reading and writing which was an acquirement confined 
to persons who possessed peculiar qualifications, personal 
or professional, such as accomplished knights or men of 
learning. I argue, moreover, that its alleged use for the 
superstitious purposes of divination and incantation is in 
accordance with the notion that it was something occult 
and mysterious. And I have adduced reasons for the be- 
lief that the Ogam names inscribed on monuments were 
different in form from the ordinary names of the persons 
commemorated. In executing my task I have fairly set 
before the reader the passages which appeared to me to 
contain statements or allusions tending to elucidate the 
subject which I had in hand. I have left a few unnoticed, 
which were identical in substance with others which I have 
quoted; but I have kept back nothing that was doubt- 
ful or at variance with my own views. In dealing with 
the Irish texts, I have used translations made for me five- 
and-twenty years ago by Professor O’Curry. As he knew 
my opinion with respect to the antiquity of the Ogam to 
be different from his own, he would not have failed to 
confront me with facts and testimonies overthrowing my 
theories, had he been himself possessed of any such 
materials. If an examination of our manuscripts or 
monuments should open up fresh sources of information, 
Ishall welcome the discoveries which scholars may thus 
be enabled to make, whether they are consistent with or 
opposed to the conclusions put forward in this Paper. I 
do not expect to find that we have Ogam monuments 
belonging to the centuries B. c. But I am sanguine 
enough to believe that the deciphering of our Ogam 
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inscriptions will furnish results of considerable import- 
ance, confirming portions of our history which have 
hitherto remained without that kind of attestation which is 
supplied by monuments and coins. 


C. LIMERICK. 


NOTE ON SCYTHIAN LETTERS. 


If any one imagines that the story of Fenius Fearsaidh 
and his philological school in the plain of Shinar must 
contain some elements of truth in it, because we find it told 
in ancient Irish MSS., he may be asked to consider the 
following passage, in which an Irish antiquary, writing 
several hundred years ago, professes to give an account of 
the origin of the names of the notes in the musical scale. 


“It is asked here, according to Saint Augustine, What is 
chanting, or why is it so called? Answer. From this word canta- 
lena; and cantalena is the same thing as /ents cantus, ¢.e. a soft, 
sweet chant to God, and to the Virgin Mary, and to all the Saints. 
And the reason why the word puince (puncta) is so called is be- 
cause the points (or musical notes) wu/, re, mi, fa, sol, la, hurt the 
devil and puncture him. And it is thus that these points are to be 
understood: vz., When Moses the son of Amram with his people 
in their Exodus was crossing the Red Sea, and Pharaoh and his 
host were following him, this was the chant which Moses had to 
protect him from Pharaoh and his host—these six points in praise 
of the Lord :— 

“The first point of these, i.e. u/: and w/ in the Greek is the same 
as liberat in the Latin; and thatis the same as saer in the Gaelic; 
t,e. O God, said Moses, deliver us from the harm of the Devil. 

“The second point of them, i. e. ve: and re is the same as Sacer; 
7. e. O God, deliver us from everything hurtful and malignant 

“The third point, i.e. mz: and mi in the Greek is the same as 
militum in the Latin; and that is the same as ridere (a knight) in 
the Gaelic; 1.¢. O God, said Moses, deliver us from those knights 
who are pursuing us. 
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“The fourth point, i.e. fa: and fa in the Greek is the same as 
famulus in the Latin ; and that is the same as mug (slave) in the 
Gaelic ; 7.e¢. O God, said Moses, deliver us from those slaves who 
are pursuing us. 

“The fifth point, i.e. so/: and sol is the same as grian (sun) ; 
and that is the same as righteousness; because righteousness and 
Christ are not different ; z. e. O Christ, said Moses, deliver us. 

“The sixth point, i.e. Ja, is the same as /av, and that is the 
same as indail (wash) ; 7. e. O God, said Moses, wash away our sins 
from us. 

“And on the singing of that laud Pharaoh and his host were 
drowned. 

“Understand, O man, that in whatever place this laud, ¢. e. this 
chant, is sung, the Devil is bound by it, and his power is extirpated 
thence, and the power of God is called in.” 


This is very absurd; perhaps the more so as we see no 
indication that the writer intended to perpetrate an elabo- 
rate seu d’esprit. He must have known, if he had any 
acquaintance with Greek and Latin, that the alleged deri- 
vations were incorrect. But probably he was no scholar; 
and, being ignorant of the true origin of the names of the 
notes, he may have thought that his etymologies, such as 
they were, would be as acceptable as any better ones to 
the still more ignorant students for whose benefit he was 
drawing up this catechetical treatise. We have been 
taught that the names of the first six notes in the gamut 
were suggested by the initial syllables of the first six hemi- 
stichs in one of the stanzas of a hymn to St. John. 


Ut queant laxis 
Resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum 
Famuli tuorum, 
Solve polluti 
Labii reatum, 
Sancte Ioannes. 


By way of completing this explanation I venture to 
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suggest that the name of the seventh note in the scale was 
formed by combining the initial letters of the two words 
in the last line of the Sapphic stanza. 

This may be regarded as a curious specimen of medi- 
eval Irish etymological speculation. It is that, and some- 
thing more. It isan instructive example showing that our 
ancient Sexchardhs sometimes ventured to use their powers 
of invention with great freedom, even when they were pro- 
fessing to give a systematic account of Orzgines. But in 
such cases they did not trust entirely to imagination. 
Ideas taken from the Bible, Homer, Virgil, and other an- 
cient writings, very commonly suggested or formed the basis 
of their fictions. 

The story of Fenius Fearsaidhe is a mere figment; and 
we may safely pronounce the same judgment on much of 
what we read in the Leabhar Gabhala. And yet, as anciént 
Irish writers agree in claiming for their progenitors a Scy- 
thian origin, it is only reasonable to inquire what know- 
ledge of letters existed among the people of that race. 
Herodotus does not state that they had letters: but he 
mentions that they practised a kind of divination by means 
of twigs. It is at least probable that these twigs either 
represented letters, or had letters marked upon them. It 
is not otherwise easy to conceive how the casting of such 
lots could furnish prognostics. This is only a conjecture; 
but we have good warrant for it. Cicero, speaking of 
the Sortes Prenestine, explains them as Sortes tn robore, 
insculple priscarum literarum notis (De Div. ii. 41). Caesar 
uses the same term sor/es, to denote a similar practice 
amongst the Germans. (De Bello Gallico, lib. ii. cap. 53.) 

According to Tacitus, who explains the nature of these 
sortes more particularly, the twigs or staves used for this 
purpose bore certain marks. Virgam frugifere arboris 
decisam, in surculos amputant, cosque, notis quibusdam dis- 
cretos, super candidam vestem temere ac fortuito spargunt 
(Germ. Cc. 10). 
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So again, Ammianus Marcellinus tells us of the Alani, 
“Futura miro presagiunt modo. Nam rectiores virgas vimt- 
neas colligentes, casque cum incantamentts quibusdam secrets 
prastituto tempore discernentes, aperte quid portendatur no- 
runt” (cap. Xxxi.§ 2, 24). 

The Scandinavians also practised a method of divina- 
tion by throwing runes, as it was called. This was done 
by dipping bunches of twigs, or chips, into the blood of 
sacrifice and shaking them (see Articles on A/aut and 
hlaut-vidr, in Cleasby’s Icelandic Dictionary). If Dani and 
Gothi are related etymologically and ethnologically to Daci 
and Getz, this custom may be traced to a Scythic source. 

It is only a hypothetical inference that we are entitled to 
draw, when we consider the power manifested by the Scy- 
thians when they invaded Media, more than six centuries 
B.c. The Medes had then the use of letters. That fact fur- 
nishes a presumption, though not a strong one, that their 
neighbours enjoyed advantages of the same kind. An 
illiterate nation would experience a serious disadvantage 
in all its transactions, whether in peace or war, when it 
had to deal with a neighbouring State possessing letters. 

Besides the dearth of information which we experience 
in conducting this inquiry, we meet with another cause of 
difficulty and uncertainty ; for the name of Scythian has been 
applied to nations occupying countries very remote from 
one another. But the people of that name with whom the 
Irish might, with most show of reason, claim relationship, 
seem to have occupied parts of Europe to the North and 
West of the Black Sea, along both sides of the Danube, 
and Northwards to the Baltic, on the Eastern bank of the 
Vistula. Of the use of letters amongst people in these 
regions we know little. Races, however barbarous, in 
contact with the Greeks and Romans, can hardly have 
helped learning from them the use of letters. Nor is it 
to be conceived that such men as Anacharsis, the friend of 
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Solon, and Zalmoxis, to whom the Thracians paid divine 
honours on account of his learning and virtues, and Zeutas, 
and Diceneus, and Toxaris, could have failed to introduce 
among their countrymen so essential an element of civili- 
zation. Thus, as there were philosophers, one may say 
there must have been letters amongst those Western Scy-. 
thians, whom the Irish Chroniclers call the Greeks of Scy- 
thia, for centuries before the Christian era. But we are 
straying again into the field of conjecture, and must come 
down tothethird or fourth century for anything like positive 
information on this subject. 

The Cosmographia of thicus gives usincidentally some 
information regarding the use of letters in these regions, 
He was a learned Scythian, who is supposed to have flou- 
rished towards the close of the third century, and who tra- 
velled about the world, not only collecting information, but 
taking such opportunities as offered themselves of display- 
ing his own erudition and ingenuity. Brought into inter- 
course with the learned men of Greece, he entered into 
literary competitions, the strange nature of which is indi- 
cated by the following passage :— 


*‘Tpsum quoque carmen talibus caracteribus distincxit ut nullus 
hominum legere vel disserere nodos possit. Ebraos caracteres 
resupinatos, Grecos incurvatos, Latinos duplicatos in similitudinem 
circi, suosque apices in medium positos, metrico more compositos, 
sua laude sibimet solus sciebat. Qua in re in omni Grecia diversi 
interpretes qui tunc celebres variis problemis dissolvebantur artem 
ipsius et adinventionem necnon propositionem enucleare non valu- 
erunt.” (Conf. Edit. Wuttke, p. 56.) 


Here we recognise the working of that spirit which mani- 
fested itself generally among those to whom the use of 
alphabetic writing was new. To them all writing seemed 
something supernatural. The very letters themselves, their 
names and shapes, were mysteries, and thus alphabet- 
making became a practice; as if a great deal depended 
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upon the nature of the character employed. The alphabet 
of Ethicus has been handed down to us at the end of the 
Latin epitome of his Cosmographia, made, as is alleged, 
by St. Jerome from the Greek original. In this curious 
work we are told that /£thicus visited Ireland :— 


“Hiberniam properavit et in ea aliquandiu commoratus est 
eorum volumina volvens. Appellavitque eos idiomochos vel idio- 
tistas, id est imperitos laboratores, vel incultos doctores. Pro 
nichilo namque eos ducens ait: Mundi fines terminare, et Hiber- 
niam pervenire, onerosus labor est ; sed nulla facultas. Horrorem 
nimium incutit, sed ad utilitatem non proficit. Imperitos enim 
habet cultores.” (Conf. Edit. Wuttke, p. 14.) 


It appears then, from his use of the word volumzna, that 
although he gives the Irish of his time little credit for learn- 
ing or civilisation, he found them possessed of books 
written in a character which he could read. Perhaps we 
may attach some weight to his testimony as to this matter 
of fact, though the writer, whoever he was, who took the 
pains to make a translation of his work, admits that some 
of his stories went beyond the bounds of credibility :— 


“Multa quidam et alia difficilia in enigmatibus suis scripsit de 
his insulis (Orcadibus et Betoriticis) que a nobis incerta vel dubia 
retinentur. In Munitia insula septentrionali scribit homines ceno- 
cephalos, quos nimis famosa indagatione scrutans capita eorum 
capitis canini habere similitudinem repperit. Reliqua membra hu- 
mana specie, manus et pedes sicut reliquum hominum genus, pro- 
cera statura, truculenta species, monstra quoque inaudita inter eos, 
quos vicine gentes circa eos Cananeos appellant.” (Conf. Edit. 
Wuttke, p. 14.) 


It is hard to believe that St. Jerome could have written 
such barbarous Latin as we find in the translation of Athi- 
cus here referred to. And Semler long ago condemned 
the work as “darbare scriptum,” “nugis et fabulis refertum,” 
“omnia tndigna Hieronymo tradere de creatione mundi ; ac 
ne <Ethici quidem esse, quoniam in eo libro tpse <Ethicus 
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Ister Philosophus sepe cttatur et Alchimus” (Fabricius Bi 
lioth. Lat. 1, cap. 10, § 11). 

Nevertheless Rabanus Maurus ascribes it without hesi- 
tation to St. Jerome :— 

“ Literas etiam AEthici Philosophi Cosmographi, natione Scy- 
thica, nobili prosapia, invenimus, quas venerabilis Hieronymus 
Presbyter ad nos usque cum suis dictis explanando perduxit, quia 
magnifice ipsius scientiam atque industriam duxit. Ideo et ejus 
literas maluit promulgare.” (Rabani Mauri Op. vol. vi. p. 333.) 


And Wuttke has maintained the same view with so 
much learning and ingenuity, that we cannot deny to the 
work the authority and antiquity which make its testimony 
of value to us in the present investigation. The extracts 
made from it have been copied from the MS. D. 1. 26, 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, which exhibits a 
text less corrupt than that which has been printed by 
Wuttke from a Leipsic MS. It also presents headings and 
marginal notes, which show that it was accepted by the 
transcriber as the work of St. Jerome. 

The Hungarian Chronicle supplies us with some further 
information respecting Scythian letters. The followers of 
Chaba, son of Attila, escaping from a sanguinary battle, 
in which they had suffered a total defeat, established them- 
selves in that district of the ancient Dacia which is now 
called Transylvania. There, desirous to conceal the fact 
that they were a remnant of the Hunns, they assumed the 
name of Siculi (Zekler), and kept up for a long while the 
customs in which they differed from the rest of the Hunns. 
They lived without distinctions of rank; all claiming the 
equal rights of freeborn citizens. Their manners were 
austere ; and their laws respecting the distribution of land 
were peculiar. H7, nondum Scythicarum literarum oblit, 
evsdem non encausti et papyri ministerio sed in baculorum 
exctstonts (tnctstonts ?) artificio, dicarum ad instar, utuntur 
(Thwrozius Chron. Hung. cap. 24). Bonfinius, speaking of 
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the Siculi, says :—Lz¢eras Scythicas habent quas non tn papyro 
seribunt sed brevissimo ligno exctdunt, paucts notis multum 
sensum comprehendentes (Bonfinius. Decad I. lib. vii.) Nico- 
laus Olahus, in his life of Attila, gives us some fuller 
information about this practice. Ad explicandam anime 
sententiam ac voluntatem quotidianam, preter usum papyrt 
et atramentt, aut characteres aliarum linguarum, notas quas- 
dam bacillis lignets tncidunt, aliquid inter se signtficantes, 
quibus ta incists, apud amuicos et victnos vice nuntit epis- 
oleve utuntur.—(In Bonfinii Rer. Hung. Decad. p. 889.) 

This passage conveys the idea that the Zeklers, though 
acquainted with the use of pen and ink, and such letters 
as were used by other nations, employed these Scythian 
characters, cut upon wooden tallies, as ciphers for the 
purpose of private communication. Gibbon, indeed, speaks 
lightly of the authority of these chroniclers. He says that 
Thwrozius collected fables which were afterwards embel- 
lished by Bonfinius. But he admits that the rude annalist, 
whose older work furnished them both with materials, must 
have transcribed some historical records, since he could 
affirm with dignity that the fabule rusticorum et garrulus 
cantus goculatorum had been rejected by him. 

Menander, in his account of the Embassy sent by the 
Turks to the Emperor Justinian, makes mention of 7rd 
ypauua to SkvOxdv. But he does not tell us of what kind 
it was. This was so late as the latter part of the sixth 
century. (Ecloge Legationum § 7 in Corp. Script. Hist. 
Byzant). 

The reader who happens to have consulted the article 
on “Tabule” in Smith’s Dectionary of Antiquities may 
Suspect me of having overlooked the triptychs there men- 
tioned, which are said to have been found in a gold mine 
in Transylvania. One of them is described as presenting 
some Greek writing, along with some unknown characters. 
Considering where the triptychs were found, and their 
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date—for if they were genuine they must have been in use 
in the year 169—we might conjecture that these characters 
were Scythian, and turn with curiosity to the work in 
which they have been described and figured by M. Mass- 
mann. But our attention would be misdirected. M.Cham- 
pollion has shown in his Palgographie that the triptychs 
are forged. 

These fragmentary notices of Scythian writing furnish 
us with no materials from which we can derive a positive 
and complete answer to the question which we have pro- 
posed. But they may be regarded as rendering it pro- 
bable that the Scythians, and those of them especially 
who lived in the countries bordering on the lower Danube, 
had the use of letters at a very remote period. And this 
might be maintained even though it were true that Ulphi- 
las had constructed the alphabet employed in the Version 
of the Gospels which he made for the Mesogoths in the 
fourth century. It was, in the main, a Greco-Latin one, 
with some Runic elements introduced into it. The Scy- 
thian characters mentioned in the passages which I have 
quoted were wholly different in their nature and use. They 
were ciphers (o/@), certainly cryptic, and perhaps steno- 
graphic. 


C. LIMERICK. 
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SOPHOCLES, Oed. R., 22. 


Tlodus yap, Gomep xavros eicopgs dyav, 
non carever kdvaxovpicar Kdépa 
BuOav &° ody oid re powiov addov. 


THINK that the above punctuation, which joins ayav 

to sisopa¢g instead of oadsiet, is possible: ‘as you 
see only too well.’ adejw is strong enough without hav- 
ing ayav joined to it, and so we find in Eur. Rhes., 249, 
drav  Svcadiov év mehaye kal cadreiy wéALC, without dyav. 
Moreover, ayav is very well joined to cisopa¢; Liddell and 
Scott say it is sometimes “ strongly affirmative, like Lat. 
prorsus, too surely. Aesch. Theb., 811,” which reference is : 


ovtws ddeAgais xepoiv Hvaipovt’ ayav, 
‘only too truly.’ Again, cf. Soph. 47., 942 :— 
got piv Soxeiv radr’ err’, Euor 8 dyav ppoveiv. 


Compare also the corresponding use of Aiav, Aesch. Prom., 
1052 :— 
as 68° od reracpévos, 
6 Kopmros GAA Kai Aiav eipypévos. 


Oed. Col., 707. 


a@dXov 8 alvov éxw parporoAe Trade Kpatirrov 
Sapov rod peydAov Saipovos eimeiv [xOoves] adynua peyiorov. 


Xfovdc, omitted in the MSS., is supplied by Porson to 
suit the strophe. But y@ovdc could scarcely have fallen 
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out. More likely gudv is the true reading after ?yw, and the 
emphatic first person in the strophe: torw & oiov tya yae 
*Aailac obK éraxodw. 


EURIPIDES, Bacchae, 778. 
"Hdn 108" éyyis Gore wip éparrerat 
UBpiopa Baxxav. 

I do not think that égamrerac means “is brought home 
to me” (Paley), or “ kindled,” or that there is any neces- 
sity to change it to d@amrera (Tyrrell). The line means: 
“This insolence of the Bacchants is spreading like a fire, 
and coming close to us”: épamrera ‘is catching,’ ‘laying 
hold of’ what is next to it. The contagion had, in Pen- 
theus’ opinion, reached the chorus, who had just boldly 
expressed their reverence for Dionysus in outspoken lan- 
guage. 

Bacchae, 1037. 
OnBas 8 avdvdpovs SS dyas * * * 


The omitted portion of the line, supposing it to have 
been a trimeter iambic, may well have been ayfvopuc¢—thus 
a happy implied answer to the charge of cowardice in avav- 
Spovg would be supplied; ‘do you consider manly Thebes 


, 


is so unmanly?’ with an allusion to Agenor, father of 
Cadmus; or possibly ’Ayfvopoe itself may be right. Car- 
thage is called the city of Agenor by Virgil, and Thebes 
has an equal right to the appellation. 


Bacchae, 1298. 


AT. Atdvucos jpas dAco"* dpte pavOdvw. 
KA. iBpw bBpwrGels. Oedv yap odx HyeioGé vv. 


Sothe MSS. btBpw y iBprobetc, Tyrrell after Heath. 
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juiv, Nauck after Hermann. wPpec, Brunck. I suggest 
iPpoev VBpioBelc, or UBor® vBorcOele : ‘he returned insult for 
insult.’ This would be like Aesch., Prom., 991 :— 


ovtws bBpiew rods tBpiLovras xpewv, 


‘Insolence is due to the insolent.’ 


ARISTOPHANES, Pax, 605. 


Ilpara piv yap hpgev arns Pedias mpagas Kaas" 

elra Lepixdens poBybeis pr perdoyor ths TUxNs, 
‘4 4 e ~ ‘ ‘ ‘4 > 4 ‘ 

ras pices tpav Sedorxws Kai Tov adtodag tpdrov, 

apw mabetv tu devvov, avtos eéprcke tiv ToAw 

éuBarov orwOjpa pixpov Meyapixod Yydioparos, 

kagepianoev ToTOvTOV TOAELOV MOTE TH KaTVG 


mavras "EAAnvas daxpicat, Tovs tT éxel Tovs T évOadde. 


In the first line, jo&ev arng is a conjectural reading of 
Siedler, pretty nearly universally adopted. The MSS. give 
avtig Hofev, and so does Diodorus Siculus in his quotation 
of the passage, xii., 40; presenting a spondee in the third 
foot. Now, I do not believe in the correction jp&sv arne. 
It does not account for the fact that avrij¢ precedes jpéev in 
the MSS. The copyist may have had this before his eyes— 


TIpara pev yap HPBAYTHC edias rpdgéas xaxds. 


The verse appeared to him a syllable short, and so he 
adopted the easy expedient of inverting the order of the 
two words, thus gaining a syllable in jjpfev or jok:. But 
the line was not a syllable short, for AYTHC is not adrije, 
but avrij¢ in my opinion, and the line should run :— 


IIpara pév yap Hpk dirns Peadias mpdgas Kakis, 


‘Phidias raised the war-cry first.’ Our knowledge of the 
downfall of Phidias is very imperfect; but how that 
downfall could by itself have contributed to bring about 
the woes of the Peloponnesian war would be a positive 
mystery. His connexion with Pericles would account for 
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it; but ¢ha¢ is here separately stated (cira). Phidias, in 
disgrace, would naturally appeal to his Peloponnesian 
friends, the Eleans and others. Paley’s suggestion airic 
jie is, however, not improbable. 


DEMOSTHENES, De Fals. Leg. 400. 
iv’ «idn@ Ste TO Wuyxpov TovTo dvopa Td dxpt Kopov mapeAyAvs’ éxeivos 
pevaxifwr tas. 

The difficulty of this passage is well known, and the 
explanations are unsatisfactory. Shilleto’s is this: Philip 
had talked much of being the benefactor of the Athenians, 
and had used the name ’Evepyérne so often that it was sick- 
ening to hear it. He translates wage\yjAvOe, ‘ he has over- 
shot [and thereby lost). The word could not possibly mean 
‘he has lost,’ in my opinion; ‘he has overshot’ and ‘he 
has lost’ are far from being convertible expressions. They 
are not the least like each other. Further, there has been 
no allusion to Philip’s having talked of being the benefactor 
of the Athenians, and if Demosthenes intended ’Evepyérne 
by the dvoua ayer képov, I don’t think he would have been 
understood. I think the interpretation adopted by Whis- 

et 

ton, though more plausible, is also unsound—‘has gone 

eyond that frigid expression “ usque ad nauseam” in his 

cheating of you.’ ”“Ovoya can hardly mean ‘an expression’ 

or ‘saying.’ And there was no particular point in aypu 

xégov. There would be if pevaxiZev ayor xdpov, or anything 
like it, were a common expression, but it is not. 

The meaning of the passage, I am pretty confident, is 
this: ‘that you may know that Philip has gone far beyond 
that frigid name, which I’m sick of saying, and you are 
sick of hearing, in his cheating of you.’’ What frigid 
name? Simply gévat; simply cheat. The orator had in- 
tended to finish his sentence with meevdxecev or gevaxiGwv 
duareAci, or something of that sort; but in a burst of in- 
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dignation at the long succession of acts of deception and 
villainy practised by Philip and the ambassadors, the stale 
expression he has used so often becomes frigid and inade- 
quate. He has used the word gevaxilw or pevaxronde eleven 
times in this speech of the deceptions of Aeschines and 
Philip—quite often enough to justify the expression aypi 
xdpov, to say nothing of the number of times he applies the 
same expressions to Philip in his Olynthian and Philippic 
orations. 


CICERO, Caf. 1., 6. 


Praetermitto ruinas fortunarum tuarum, quas omnes impendere 
tibi proximis Idibus senties. 
ae 


This is a very absurd reading. What point has ‘om- 
nes’ agreeing with ‘ruinas’? And Catiline would not 
find his ruin zmpending on the Ides. It was already im- 
pending ; he would feel the crash itself at the Ides, when 
unable to pay his bills. Besides, the repetition of “2 
after ‘warum is unnecessary. Read :— 


Quas OMNES impendere, TU/proximis Idibus senties, 


“which a// men know isi mpending, and which you shall 
feel at the Ides.” ‘Sentiunt’ is to be supplied before 
‘impendere’ out of ‘senties.’ Everyone was talking of 
Catiline’s approaching bankruptcy, and the stolid rake 
would find his own eyes opened very soon. 


TACITUS, Annals, XI., 23. 


oppleturos omnia divites illos, quorum avi proavique 
hostilium nationum duces exercitus nostros ferro vique ceciderint, 
divum Iulium apud Alesiam obsederint. Recentia haec: quid si 
memoria eorum oreretur qui Capitolio et ara Romana manibus 
eorundem per se satis . . . fruerentur sane vocabulo civitatis. 


All the emendations of this passage are eminently un- 
VOL. Ill. S 
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satisfactory. All, as far as I am aware, suppose ‘ mani- 
bus’ to come from ‘manus.’ To me it seems certain that 
it is the dative of ‘manes.’ C/. Liv., xxii. 6: “Iam ego 
hanc victimam manzbus peremptorum foede civium dabo,” 
I propose, then, simply to read ‘fecerint’ after ‘satis’; 
‘ fecerint’ would drop out before ‘/ruerendur.’ The meaning 
of the passage then will be something of this sort. “ What! 
admit to the senate men whose grandsires had cut our 
armies to pieces! and, to go back to more distant times, 
whose ancestors had been cut to pieces by Camillus in the 
Capitol, and before the altar of Rome, and so rendered suff- 
cuent atonement to the manes of our armies aforesatd.” It 
may be remarked, and justly, that it is very extraordinary 
to talk of offering atonement to the manes of posterity ; but 
this absurdity seems to me to be guarded against by the 
expression fer sc: the slaughter of the Gauls by Camillus 
rendered any posthumous act of retribution to the manes 
ofthe Roman armies unnecessary. We have ‘Sorani man- 
ibus satisfactum’ in Tac. W7zs¢. iv. 40. 


PROPERTIUS, III. (IV.), vii. 60. 
Quo rapitis miseros primae lanuginis annos ? 
Attulimus longas in freta vestra manus. 

I regret having suspected the second of these lines of 
unsoundness. It has no external marks of corruption, and 
more careful consideration has convinced me that it is 
thoroughly Propertian, being a somewhat rough continua- 
tion of the idea of the first line, namely, the delicate youth 
of Paetus. That long taper hands are a characteristic of 
youth strikes some observers more than others, and I have 
met with the following coincident passage in an English 
author :— 

“Here, as Lord Kendal sat on the hill-top, the whole scene 
came back to him, as it had not done for years. The hill-side, the 
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raw, misty rain, the roar of the conflict, the boy’s bright curls, his 
curious national dress, his blue eyes, Azs long white hands as he had 
unfastened the cross from his cap.” . . . [Véra, A Wovel, p. 226.] 

The interpretations of the commentators are truly ab- 
surd. 


III. (IV.), Xvi. 29. 
Here the texts vary between— 


Aut humet ignotae cumulus vallatus arenae, 
and 
Aut humer, ignotae cumulis vallatus arenae. 

As the Naples MS. gives humerz, I have no doubt, inde- 
pendently of other considerations, that umer is the right 
reading. 

But the line undoubtedly is— 


Aut humer, ignotae cumu/us vallatus arenae. 


For when a body is buried there are no cumuli; there is 
but one cumulus. And it is in Propertius’ manner to re- 
present his grave or monument as himself—as all that 
shall be left of himself. Cf. IL, i. 72 :— 


Et breve in exiguo marmore nomen ero; 
and Il., xiii. 35 [III., iv. 35 ]:— 


. + « qui nunc iacet horrida pulvis. 


Il., Xv. 16, 17 [IIl., vi. 16, 17]. 


Nudus et Endymion Phoebi cepisse sororem 
Dicitur, et nudae concubuisse deae. 


In these verses, and those immediately preceding, the 
poet insists on nudity as essential to captivation. Helen 
was nude when she captivated Paris ; Endymion was nude 
when he captivated Diana. But what of zudae ? It is out 
of place, and leads the mind astray from the poet’s argu- 

S 2 
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ment. It is a corruption owing to proximity. The MSS. of 
Propertius swarm with corruptions of this class. The 
true reading is #ztzdae. The shining goddess, the moon, 
was captivated by the sight of Endymion as he lay asleep 
naked on the mountain. Phoebus is called the shining 
god, Ov., Fas?., IIL, 44:— 


Restabant nitido iam duo signa deo. 


Il., Vi. 32. 
Ah gemat, in terris ista qui protulit arte 
Iurgia sub tacita condita laetitia. 


I should like to see a rational interpretation of this 
passage, as it stands. Read Orgza, a neglected conjecture 
of Ruhnken, and one which I made independently, and 
there will be no difficulty. 


IIl., XXXii. 35 [III., xxiv. 35 


1 
le 
4 


Tyndaris externo patriam mutavit amore 
Et sine decreto viva reducta domum est. 

Ipsa Venus quamvis corrupta libidine Martis 
Non minus in coelo semper honesta fuit. 

Quamvis Ida Parim pastorem dicat amasse 
Atque inter pecudes accubuisse deam. 

Hoc et Hamadryadum spectavit turba sororum 
Silenique senes, et pater ipse chori, 

Cum quibus Idaeo legisti poma sub antro 
Supposita excipiens Naica dona manu. 


There is a great difficulty here. The last lines refer as 
plainly as lines can speak to the loves of Oenone and 
Paris. But Oenone isnot mentioned. Attend to what the 
poet’s argument should be :—I am not too severe a moralist, 
Cynthia: I think of Helen and her foreign lover, Venus 
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and Mars, Oenone and her shepherd. What in the world 
is the meaning of ‘ quamvis,’ then, in the 5th line, carrying 
on the mention of Venus, and giving a legend unrecorded 
elsewhere, of Venus’ love for Paris on Mount Ida, a history 
which belongs to Oenone, and Oenone alone, and mixing 
up in inextricable confusion this affair of Venus and Paris, 
with the following lines, in which the common story of 
Oenone and Paris is referred to? Led, therefore, by two 
reasons—first, suspicion of gwamzis ; secondly, the belief 
that Oenone must be brought into the verse,—I suggest 
that the line once ran thus: 


Pegasida Ida Parim pastorem dicat amasse. 


Cf.“ Pegasis Oenone,” Ov., Her., v.1. The dropping out of 
one /da would make the commencement of the line unintel- 
ligible, and the copyist would readily take guamvis out 
of v. 33 to make a beginning: ‘Ida can tell of the loves 
of the fountain nymph and the shepherd.” 

Propertius is fond of patronymics. I am inclined to 
think that in III. (Iv.) xi. 17, Omphale is a gloss, and that 
the true reading is the patronymic /ardants. Ov., Her., 
ix. 103— 


Se quoque nympha tuis oneravit Iardanis armis. 


I am not fond of transpositions, but I think the follow- 
ing is pretty certain : 
III. (IV.), XV. 9. 
Cuncta tuus sepelivit amor nec femina post te 
Ulla dedit collo dulcia vincla meo. 
Testis erit Dirce tam vero crimine saeva, 
Nycteos Antiopen accubuisse Lyco. 


“It is not clear of what fact Dirce is appealed to asa 
witness.” Insert here verses 43, 44, which are out of place 
where they stand, and it will be quite clear, that Dirce’s 
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story is appealed to as a proof that a woman’s anger is re- 
lentless and unceasing— 


At tu non meritam parcas vexare Lycinnam. 
Nescit vestra ruens ira referre pedem: 
Testis erit Dirce, ceé. 


Il., Xxxii. 45 [III., xxiv. 45]. 


Haec eadem ante illam impune et Lesbia fecit. 


Insert 2am before zmpunc, with the Codex Perusinus. 


PLAUTUS, JZ7/. Glor., I1., ii. 66. 


Pe. Viden hostes tibi adesse tuoque tergo obsidium ? Consule! 
Arripe opem auxiliumque ad hanc rem! propere hoc, non pla- 
cide, decet. 
Antevenito aliqua aliquos : aut tu circumduce exercitum. 
Curre in obsidium perduellis ; nostris praesidium para ! 
Intercludito inimicis commeatum ; tibi muni viam. 


Read in the third line: 
Antevenito aliqua: a/iqguo salu circumduce exercitum. 


I think this is preferable to Madvig’s 


Antevenito aliqua illos: aut tu circumduce exercitum. 


The s of sa/tu was appropriated by the preceding a/zquo: 
and the remaining a/fu naturally became the au/tu or autu 
of the codices, for so they write it. There are plenty of 
passages in Livy to support my reading, with its sense, 
‘‘lead round your army by some defile.” 
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Most, ., ii. 32. 
Véntat imbér, lavit pdrietes, pérpluunt 
Tigna, putréfacit 4ér operdm fabri: 
Néquior factus iam fisus est aédium : 
Atque ea haud ést fabri cilpa. Sed magna pars 
Méram hanc induxérunt: si quid n&mo sarcirf potest, 
Usque mantant, néque id . . . faciunt, d6énicum 
Rnudnt narietes. 


ADDENDUM. 


I see that the transposition proposed by me in Proper- 
tius Il. xv. is an old suggestion, and is actually the read- 
ing of Kuinoel’s edition, The old editions of this author 
are too much neglected. 


he. 


-- ee 


trouble to stuff up a hole in its walls. Of course sarciunt 
is nearly as likely as farczunt: but the dictionary gives 
plenty of examples of the use of farczo in this sense, as 
Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 22: “ parietes medios farcire fractis 
caementis.” 


Ovip. Her., Il. 39, 40. 


Si tibi ab Atrida pretio redimenda fuissem 
Quae dare debueras accipere illa negas ? 

The hypothesis here is absurd, and the construction 
is too awkward for Ovid—Read Svc for Sz, with a full 
Stop at the end of the first line. ‘I ought to have been 
thought by you deserving of being ransomed from Aga- 
memnon, with a price like that now offered you. Do you 
refuse to accept what you ought to be offering?” C/. Prop. 
Ul. [Iv.] xv. 22, Talis mors pretio vel sit emenda mihi. 


ARTHUR PALMER. 
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story is appealed to as a proof that a woman’s anger is re- 
lentless and unceasing— 


At tu non meritam parcas vexare Lycinnam. 
Nescit vestra ruens ira referre pedem: 
Testis erit Dirce, ce/. 


Fe. Viden hostes tibi adesse tuoque tergo obsidium ? Consule! 
Arripe opem auxiliumque ad hanc rem! propere hoc, non pla- 
cide, decet. 
Antevenito aliqua aliquos: aut tu circumduce exercitum. 
Curre in obsidium perduellis ; nostris praesidium para ! 
Intercludito inimicis commeatum ; tibi muni viam. 


Read in the third line: 
Antevenito aliqua: a/iqguo saliu circumduce exercitum. 


I think this is preferable to Madvig’s 


Antevenito aliqua illos: aut tu circumduce exercitum. 


The s of sa/tu was appropriated by the preceding aliguo: 
and the remaining a//u naturally became the auttu or autu 
of the codices, for so they write it. There are plenty of 
passages in Livy to support my reading, with its sense, 
‘“‘lead round your army by some defile.” 
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Most., l., ii. 32. 
Véntat imbér, lavit pdrietes, pérpluunt 
Tigna, putréfacit 4é¢r oper4m fabri: 
Néquior fdctus iam fisus est aédium : 
Atque ea haud ést fabri cilpa. Sed magna pars 
Méram hanc induxérunt: si quid nfmo sarcirf potest, 
Usque mantant, néque id . . . faciunt, dénicum 
Ruént parietes. 


I have given the passage from Weise’s edition, with his 
pointing. He writes in the 6th line ‘excidit aliquid,’ and 
accents the verse as atrochaic. Heis, in my opinion, wrong: 
the verse is a pure cretic tetrameter, and no word has 
fallen out, but a single letter has. Read: 


Usque mantdnt, neque id FARCIUNT dénicum 
Ruént parietes. 


Philolaches is speaking of a house falling out of repair 
through inattention of its owners, who won't even take the 


trouble to stuff up a hole in its walls. Of course sarciunt 
is nearly as likely as farczunt: but the dictionary gives 
plenty of examples of the use of /avczo in this sense, as 
Plin. H. N. xxXvi. 22: “parietes medios farcire fractis 
caementis.” 


Ovip. Her., III. 39, 40. 


Si tibi ab Atrida pretio redimenda fuissem 
Quae dare debueras accipere illa negas ? 

The hypothesis here is absurd, and the construction 
is too awkward for Ovid.—Read S7zc for Sz, with a full 
Stop at the end of the first line. ‘I ought to have been 
thought by you deserving of being ransomed from Aga- 
memnon, with a price like that now offered you. Do you 
refuse to accept what you ought to be offering?” C/. Prop. 
Il. [Iv.] xv. 22, Talis mors pretio vel sit emenda mihi. 


ARTHUR PALMER. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF TACITUS. 
T. 26. 


Ut postero Iduum dierum redeuntem a cena, &c. 


UCH is the reading of the Med. MS., and, if genuine, 
might, perhaps, be paralleled by Cesar, 2. C., 1. 23, 
‘‘postridie ejus diei.” But if we suppose “ postero dze””—refer- 
ring to the events related in the preceding chapter—to have 
been thetrue reading, with the last few letters slightly obli- 
terated, over which some one wrote zdze, intending to give 
the reading ostridie, this would account for the introduc- 
tion of “Iduum” after “‘postero,” “die” being then altered 
to suit this reading. Bold as are some of Tacitus’ expres- 
sions, the MS. reading seems impossible Latin; /duum is 
quite unnecessary, and the corruption may be accounted 
for as above. 
I. 29. 
Quo domus nostrae aut rei publicae /fa/u in vestra manu positum 
est. Med. 

The editors have corrected fatw into fato. Fatu of the 
MSS. is evidently for fati = /atum, so it seems a better 
mode of correction to write guod, the d of which would 
easily fall out before domus. The construction too is 
improved: ‘ What fate is to befal our house and the state, . 
rests with you.” The scribe would not be likely to give 
fatu for the at first sight more obvious /a/o, especially 
after writing quo, had the latter been the original reading. 


I. 71. 
Nec Otho quasi ignosceret, sed ne hostes metueret conciliationis 
adhibens statim inter intimos amicos habuit. 
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Such is the reading of a and 34, for here we are deserted 
by the Med. MS. owing to the loss of a leaf. Of this 
ge Orelli says “in medio relinquo,” so I shall not 
examine the various emendations and explanations that 
have been proposed by various scholars, except to say 
that the only one which offers even a tolerable sense—that 
termed by Halm “‘palmaris emendatio,” and admitted into 
his text, viz.: ‘‘sed deos testes mutuae reconciliationis,’— 
seems to me a mere attempt to cut the Gordian knot, an 
emendation made on the principle of regarding the letters 
inthe MSS. as a kind of puzzle, to be put together into a 
form that will yield a sense, without the slightest effort to 
account for the corruption, displaying great ingenuity but 
utterly devoid of all probability. Herzeus, its author, 
veritably introduces his “ deos”’ ex machina, and the re- 
sult is as clumsy as usual, for I think we shall find there is 
no dignus vindice nodus to justify such violence. Had the 
scribe found such a reading, what could have induced 
him to introduce such a totally different idea as the MSS. 
evidently point to? Now if we read hos¢s and concilia- 
tiowes, neither a violent change, and put after concilia- 
tiones the comma which is universally put after adhibens, 
the words yield the following fair sense: ‘Otho did not 
treat him as if pardoning, but, to prevent his enemies fear- 
ing reconciliation with him, at once admztted him and 
retained him among his intimate friends.” Other slight 
changes would give perhaps equally good sense, ¢. g. 
metueren? ; or to translate the text I have proposed: “to 
show that he did not fear perfect reconciliation with his 
enemy, —taking hostis as a genitive depending on con- 
ciliationes,—but what I would chiefly insist on is that ad- 
hibens must be joined with the succeeding, not the forego- 
ing clause. I think a much vexed passage of Shakspere 

admits of a similar remedy.— Zempest, act III., sc. i. 

“* But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours, 
Most busy lest, when I do it.” 
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Putting the comma after “most” instead of after “labours,” 
we get a satisfactory sense, which may be paraphrased 
“When engaged in the work, these sweet thoughts most 
refresh my labours, busy (thoughts) [¢vowdle] me least.”. 
This “trouble” is to be supplied from “ refresh,” and this 
I believe to be quite in the manner of Shakspere: and for 
the construction we may compare “ forbidding to marry 
and [commanding] to abstain from meats.” But should 
this seem too violent to any, the last words may be taken 
thus “ (being) least busy when I do it,” z. ¢. “having least 
thoughts of the business when engaged in it.” In either 
case the change of the position of the comma gives sense 
to the passage. 
I. 72. 


Crudelitatem mox, deinde avaritiam zvirilia scelera exercuit. 


The editors seeing that Tacitus could never have called 
avarice a virile scelus, add e¢ before virzlza, though it is 
wanting in both a and 4. Read verntilza or servilia, and the 
passage gives excellent sense, an exact parallel to which 
is found in Hist. v. 9, “ Antonius Felix per omnem sevi- 
tiam ac libidinem jus regium servelz ingenio exercuit.” 


II, 10, 


Ut propria vi Crispus incubuerat delatorem fratris sui pervertere. 


A very strange construction, though perhaps it might be 
defended by Virgil, G. iv. 248—“ Incumbent generis lapsi 
sarcire ruinas,” where however the exigencies of metre 
afford excuse. But pervertere¢ is an easy emendation, for 
the ¢ would naturally fall out before traxerat following. 
Then for the omission of w/—a Tacitean usage—cf. 
Hist. iii. 64, incitabant . . . capesseret, and iv. 20, pepu- 
lerant ... . experiretur. 

II, 28. 


Sin victor/@ sanitas, sustentaculum, columen in Itala verteretur, 
non abrumpendos, &c. 
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“But if the reality, the support, the mainstay of success 
centre in Italy, you must not tear, &c.,’ C.& B. Now 
this is surely an impossible use of verteretur, even for a 
-“mainstay centreing,” whatever that may mean. Should 
we read versarefur? But even that is harsh. If we read 
victoria, and Ita/zam, the stroke over the a@ for am being 
often omitted by the scribes, and take verderctur as co-or- 
dinate with the foregoing seguerentur, the sense is much 
simplified and improved. He had just said, “If a pro- 
vince be of more importance than the capital or the safety 
of the Empire, let us all follow them thither,’ and now 
goes on “but 2/ our safety depend on victory, let our sup- 
port and mainstay be turned (with us) into Italy—not 
diverted to the province ;” and then a new sentence “you 


must not rend as it were from our body its stoutest limbs.” 
For the omission of esse¢, in the clause “sz vzctorta (esset) 
sanitas”” compare An. i. 65: “cum. . . apud Romanos 


invalidi ignes (essen?).” But perhaps, after all, we might 
by a slightly more violent alteration achieve a better read- 
ing, and one which is free from the awkward ellipse of 
esset, viz. “Sin victorza sanitas sustentarvefur, zmcolumes 
in Italiam vertereztur, &c.’’—‘ But if our very life-blood 
must be nourished by victory, let us with undiminished 
forces turn into Italy, &c.”’ Cic. Ad Az. iv. 10, has “sus- 
tentor literis.” Virg. Aen. x. 609 “(Venus) Trojanas 
sustentat opes;” so surely Tac. might use “ sanitas sus- 
tentaretur.” For incolumes = “undiminished,” cf. Cesar, 
B.C., ii. 32: “exercitum incolumem traducere.”; This read- 
ing gives perfect sense, for what the troops wanted was to 
make sure of victory by keeping their forces undiminished ; 
but to account for the corruption is not easy. Perhaps the 
in of incolumes became attached as m to the preceding 
word—an error of frequent occurrence in MSS.—and the 
scribe then altered the strange sustentaretum to the only 
similar word he could think of, itself a dm. Aey. 
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II. 81, 
Et e Judaico exercitu lecta decora. 


Read corpora, as the phrase J/ecfa corpora is of frequent 
use in Tacitus. The plur. decora could scarcely be used 
for vobur, though we have decus in a somewhat similar 
sense. Cafullus, 64,78, ‘‘decus innuptarum,” “the choicest 
of the maidens,” avOo¢ rapBévwv. 


II. 82. 


Dux Mucianus et Vespasiani nomen ac nihil arduum fatis. 


Read xumen, comparing //2s¢. ii. 33, “fortunam et deos 
et 2zumen Othonis adesse consiliis.’”” This correction is 
suggested by the following words, and seems to yield a 
much more vigorous sense. 


Il. 75. 
Si unus alterque presenti facinora paratum ex diverso praemium 


petat. 


So the MSS. The corrections into facinori or facinore 
are both difficult, so that Ern. is driven to render “ preesens” 
by audax. If weread prebenti or prestanti we get an easy 
sense, “ the reward their opponents had ready for the man 
that offered them deeds of daring.” Cf. Amm. 11. 10, “ inde- 
ditionem ventents paratam clementiam.”’ 


IV. 42. 


Et quem adhuc quaestorium offendere non audemus, praetorium 
et consularem visur¢ sumus. 


Orelli renders visuri by toleraturi, but adduces no pas- 
sage in support of such a rendering; and even if visuri 
could bear this meaning, the sense of the passage would 
still be faulty. That a man as questor would not brook 
insult, or that others should not dare to offer it to him, is 
surely but a poor argument for his being “intolerable,” as 
pretor and consul. Madvig reads ausurz which gives a 
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very easy but unsatisfactory sense; for, besides the un- 
Tacitean repetition,—non audemus . . . ausuri;—it seems 
very unreasonable to suppose that Montanus should imply 
the villany of Regulus from his inspiring men with fear of 
insulting him in a magistracy whether high or low. He 
had just said that his villany when unsuccessful induced 
others to emulate it, and asks--What would be the result 
if it were manifested with success in a high and impor- 
tant post? Now, the senators were accustomed to pay 
complimentary visits to the magistrates, as we learn from 
Hist. iii. 66, where Vespasian is termed V2fel/¢ cliens, which 
words can admit of no other interpretation. Offendere in 
Ter. Eun., IV., iv., 5, &c., means “ finding one at home.” If 
then we take vzsurzt as fut. part. of vzso, might not the 
meaning of the entire passage be--‘‘ Shall we have to 
visit as consul or pretor that man whom we dared not 
find at home (or ‘ encounter’) when a mere questor?” They 
felt relieved to find that he was out, so violent and intoler- 
able was his character. 
IV. 65. 

Agrippinenses sumpto consultandi spatio, quando neque subire 
condiciones metus futuri neque palam aspernari condicio praesens 
sinebat, ‘&c. 

These words can scarcely be right; for even if condicéo 
could bear the required meaning, which is very doubtful, it 
would never have been so used after occurring in its usual 
sense inthe foregoing line. Suppose it to be a gloss——“‘con- 
diciones””—-supplying an object to aspernari, or, as seems to 
memore likely, the result of awéPAefic, we may then omit it 
and so get perfect sense, while the construction ‘“ metus 
futuri neque... . . (metus) presens” has a peculiarly 
Tacitean flavour. 


PHILIP SANDFORD. 
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NOTES ON DR. W. SMITH’S LATIN 
DICTIONARY. 


ANGINA—The penult of this word is marked long in 
the Dictionary. Its quantity is determined by the fol- 
lowing passages * :— 


Insperato abiit, quem una angina sustulit hora. 
LUCILIUS, xxx., go. 


Angina vero sibi mixtum sale poscit acetum. 
SERENUS SAMMONICUS, 282. 


Areo.—Neither under this verb nor under the inceptive 
form aresco is a perfect tense given, although the past- 
perfect is found in Lucan’s Pharsalza, iv., 55: 


Atque omnis propior mergenti sidera caclo 
.Aruerat tellus hiberno dura sereno. 


Cacula.—The first syllable is marked short. It is how- 
ever long in 


Veniéntem, ciculam {ntervortit symbolo. 
Praut., Pseud., Argum., 4. 


And it may also be long in 


Video caculam mflitarem mé futurum haud léngius. 
PLAvT., Zrin., iii., 2, 95. 
In the latter passage, however, Brix regards it as short. 


1 See Ritschl on Trinummus, Praef. quoted therein. 
Ixvii., ed. 1871, and L, Miiller’s letter 
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Celox.—No notice is taken of the fact that Livy makes 
this word masculine : 


Celoces viginti deducti, xxi., 17. 
Apparuit inde piraticos celoces et lembos esse, xxxvii., 27. 
Coqutno.—The penult is short, not long as marked : 


An ta coquinatum te fre quoquam péstulas. 
PLaut., Pseud. iii., 2, 64. 


Néque ego unquam nisi hédie ad baccas véni in baccandl 


coquinatum. 
PiavT., Auli. iii., 1, 3. 


See Wagner’s note on the second passage. 
Coturnix.—The quantity of the first syllable is not in- 
dicated. It is common : 


Praeterea, nobis veratrum est acre venenum, 
At capreis adipes et coturnicibus auget. 
LUCRETIUS, iv., 642, 643. 


Ecce coturnices inter sua proelia vivunt. 
Ovip, Amor., ii. 6, 27. 
Libet exspectare, quis aegram 
Et claudentem oculos gallinam impendat amico 
Tam sterili. Verum haec nimia est impensa: cdturnix 


Nulla unquam pro patre cadet. 
Juv., xii., 95-98. 


Cuculus.—To the metrical values assigned to this word, 
viz., ciculus and ciiciilus add ciiciilus: see Brix on 


Ibi ille ciichlus: “ o océlle mi, ffat.” 
Pravr., Zrin. ii., 1, 23. 


Cuntla.—The penult is marked long, probably from the 
analogy ofthe Greek word xoviAn It is short, as shown by 
the following passage :— 
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Est: nén illa, cubi tus gignitur 
Séd ubi apsinthiam fit atque cdnila gallindcea. 
PLAUT., Z7rin. iv., 2, 89. 


Dentxe.—This word is not given. It is adopted by 
Ritschl in Plaut., 772m. iii., 2, 26, on the authority of 
Placidus. See Ritschl’s article ‘‘Zu Placidus und latein. 
ischer Glossographie,” in the Rhezyzsches Museum Sir 
Philologig, vol. Xxv., p. 460. 

Guarkiris.—The metrical value of this word is not given. 
It is decided by the following passages :— 


Ad argumentum ninc vicissatim volo 
Remfgrare, aeque ut mécum sitis gndrires. 
PLavuT., Poen., Prol., 46, 47. 


Non cultor instans, non arator gniriris. 
Auson., £pist., xxii., 19. 


Iubecillus.—No notice is taken of the fact that Pruden- 
tius shortens the second syllable of this word : 


Deque imbécillis subjugavit fortia 
Simplex ut esset credere. 
Pref. ad Apoth., 31, 32. 
Pastis visceribus ciboque sumpto, 
Quem lex corporis imbécilla poscit, 
Laudem lingua Deo patri rependat. 
Cath., iv., 1, &c. 
Laudate vestrum principem 
Omnes beati ac perditi, 
Vivi, imbécilli ac mortui ; 
Jam nemo posthac mortuus. 
Cath., xii., 205-208. 


Lnconctliare.—This word is explained in Plautus, Z7ri., 
i., 2, 99, as “to win over to one’s side, to conciliate.” In 
the Mostellarza, iii., 1, 85, and Bacchides, iii., 6, 22, it is ex- 
plained “to make an enemy of, to turn against,” the initial 
zz being regarded as negative. 
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The first interpretation can hardly be made to suit the 
meaning of the passage for which it is proposed ; the second 
interpretation violates a rule to which there are at any 
rate very few exceptions, namely, that, although zz has 
frequently a negative force when compounded with adjec- 
tives or participles, it never has this force when com- 
pounded with verbs. 

The true meaning of the word may be gathered from 
the notes of either Ramsay, Lorenz, or Brix, but is most 
clearly given by the last-named commentator. 

The verb conctliare primarily means “ to bring together,” 
and hence comes conczliatrix, “a go-between, an intriguing 
woman ;” as Festus says, “conciliatrix dicitur quae viris 
conciliat uxores et uxoribus viros.” Hence zzconciliare is 
conctliando tnducere, “‘ to lead on by intrigues, to involve in 
intrigues” : 


Inconciliastin’ eum qui mandatust tibi ? 
PLAUT., Zrin., i., 2, 99. 


(“Have you not involved in intrigues the person who was entrusted 
to your care ?”” | 


Ne inconciliare quid nos porro postules. 
Most, iii., 1, 85. 


[Do not attempt to involve us in any further difficulties.” ] 


Ille, quod in se fuit, adcuratum habuit, quod posset mali 
Facere, et in me inconciliare copias omnes meas. 
Bacch., iii., 6, 22 (Weise’s text). 


[“ He took care, as far as in him lay, to do whatever evil he could, 
and by his intrigues to turn my forces against myself.” ] 


Nudius.—Although formed from zune and dius (= dies), 
VOL. Il. z 
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the first syllable is short, not long (as marked in the Dic. 
tionary) in Plautus. See Brix on 


Ad forum ibo: nddius sextus quof talentum mituom 


Dédi reposcam. 
Pravt., Zrin., iii., 2, 101. 


— 


VU 
Ohe.—The penult of this word is marked short. It js 
common : 
‘Tum pueri nautis, pueris convicia nautae 
Ingerere. Hucappelle. Trecentos inseris; she 
Jam satis est. 
Hor. Sai, i., 5, 12. 
Importunus amat laudari ? donec ‘ dhe jam !’ 
Ad coelum manibus sublatis, dixerit, ‘ urge’. 
Sat. ii., 5, 96. 
Ohe jam satis est, She libelle. 
MARTIAL, iv., gI. 


Palus.—No notice is taken of the fact that the last 


syllable of this word is shortened by Horace in A. P,, 65: 


Regis opus, sterilisque diu paltis, aptaque remis. 
Proficiscor.—Attention should be called to the fact that 
Plautus sometimes lengthens the first syllable of this verb: 
Quoniam hinc est profectérus peregre Charmides. 
LHR. Vig By BAS 
Quast.—No derivation is assigned. Quasi probably = 
quam si: 
Neque erile hic negotium plus curat quasi non servitutem 
serviat. ie 
Mil. Glor., ii., 6, 2. 
Me nemo magis respiciet, quasi abhinc ducentos annos 
fuerim mortuos. v 
Trin., ii., 3, 20+ 
Nam qui in amorem praccipitavit, pejus perit quasi saxo 
saliat. oa 
Tritt, tiv hy 3% 
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Recommentart.—This verb should perhaps be added to 
the Dictionary. It is adopted by Ritschl after Salmasius 
in Zrin. iv., 2, 67: 

Jam recommentatu’s nomen ? 


Stler.—Siler is given instead of siler: 


Curva tenent : ut molle siler, lentaeque genistae. 
VERGIL, Geor., ii., 12. 


. 
It occurs as the name of a river in Lucan, Phars. ii., 


425: 
radensque Salerni 


Culta Siler, &c. 
Simitu.—The quantity of the penult is not marked. It 
is long: 
Gratia habetur utrisque illisque sibique simitu. 
LUCILIUS, xxx., 47. 


Sipartum.—Siparium instead of sipdrium : 


Consumptis opibus vocem, Damasippe, locasti 
Sipario, clamosum ageres ut Phasma Catulli. 
JUVENAL, viii., 185, 186. 


But this is, probably, only an error of the press. 

Thermopoto.—This word is said to be formed from the 
Greek Oepudc, and Latin fd/o. Not only does this derivation 
assume that the word is hybrid, but it also fails to account 
for the quantity of the penult, which is short. 

It is no doubt from a Greek verb @eouororeiv, which does 
not indeed occur in any classical author, but is supported 
by the analogy of dvyoomoreiv, and by the substantive 
Depuomérne, both of which are found. 

Vatini? ; vttelliant.—These words are not given. 

The former, meaning “ cups or tumblers,” is found in 
Martial, x., 3: 


Vatiniorum proxeneta fractorum. 
fe 
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The latter, meaning “writing tablets,” occurs in Martial, 
li., 6: 

Haec sunt quae relegente me solebas 
Rapta scribere, sed vitellianis ; 
and Martial, xiv., 8: 
Nondum legerit hos licet puella, 
Novit quid capiant vitelliani. 

Both words are doubtless derived from proper names, 
though a different derivation has been suggested for 
vitelliant. 

Verbena.—The plural only of this word is given. The 
singular, however, is found Verg. <£x. xii., 120: 
Segara 


Alii fontemque ignemque ferebant 
Velati limo et verbena tempora vincti ; 


also in Prudentius, A potheosis, 473: 


Caesarum sanguis pecudum, verbena, coronae. 


CHARLES HAINES KEENE. 





SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE ON THE DESTRUCTION 
OF MYCENZ BY THE ARGIVES. 


° Sieg publication of Dr. Schliemann’s researches at Ti- 
ryns and Mycenz, since my Paper was printed, has 
made a few additional words on the subject necessary. 

Having examined his book carefully, I found my a przor? 
theory, which was drawn from the confused statements of 
bad, and the silence of good, authorities, strangely corrobo- 
rated. Amid the thousands of objects he found, there zs not 
one which can be ascribed with any probability to the pertod 
660-460, B.C. My friend Professor Sayce, who has since 
visited the spot, made further inquiry for me from M. 
Stamatakes, and corroborates me in this assertion, though 
the Greek archeologist cautiously declined to make a 
positive statement till the completion of the excavations. 
But it seems quite certain that, had a Hellenic city really 
existed there during the period in question, there must 
have been constant and unmistakeable traces found. 

This negative evidence is so strong, that my concession 
about the survival of Tiryns and Mycenz as villages must 
be given up, and the early destruction of both cities must be 
considered complete. Dr. Schliemann, in a private com- 
munication to me, thinks the evidence of Herodctus cannot 
be questioned on such a point. I perfectly agree with him, 
but what is the evidence? He never talks of Mycene and 
Tiryns siding with the Greeks, but of a few Mycenzans 
and Tirynthians joining the army; and to this phrase I 
should have adhered more carefully in my Paper. These 
people were exiles, like the Messenians, who were called 
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Messenians long after they had been expelled from their 
country. Mycene is never, I think, mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, and his mention of Tiryns (vi. 83) conveys to my 
mind the impression that the town was then deserted: 
“The slaves (of Argos, who had revolted), being thrust 
out, seized Tiryns forcibly. For some time after, they 
were at peace with one another,” till an Arcadian prophet 
came, and incited the slaves to attack their masters. After 
a long struggle, the Argives prevailed. All this happened 
during the generation before the Persian Wars. I ask is 
it possible that the slaves could have settled peacefully at 
Tiryns, if a free population had still been there? Moreover, 
Herodotus does not say one word about a struggle of the 
slaves with the Tirynthians, but only with the Argives. 
Now, according to my theory, the slaves seized the empty 
fort, which even now could be made a stronghold against 
an attack without fire-arms. As these slaves were a con- 
quered race, known under the title T'vuviow, they may 
really have been Mycenzans and Tirynthians, or professed 
to be such; and if their occupation of Tiryns lasted twenty 
years, the remainder of them, when finally expelled by the 
Argives, may be the men who joined the Greeks in the 
‘crisis of the Persian War, and were gladly received under 
their real or assumed titles without nice inquiry into their 
descent. 

I must add, in conclusion, that while the negative side 
of my argument against the received date appears to me very 
strong—the conjecture as to the real date is not put forward 
with any confidence. But I think the definiteness of the 
tradition concerning the conquest seems to imply that it 
was within historic times, and not by any means so old as 
the suvoxisude of Attica, or the Dorian invasion. Hence 
the epoch of Pheidon seems the most probable. 

a J. P. MAHAFFY. 





ON A RECIPROCAL RELATION BETWEEN THE 
EQUATIONS OF A SYSTEM OF FOUR CIRCLES 
AND THE EQUATIONS OF A SYSTEM OF FOUR 
OTHER CIRCLES TANGENTIAL TO THEM. 


HE subject of this Paper is the proof and some of the 

applications of the following general theorem :—// a 

circle & touch any number of circles S\, Sy... Sy, and tf we 

denote by P(2’) the product of the common tangents drawn from 

any circle S; of the system to the remaining ctrcles, then the 

equation of the touching circle % will be a factor in the equa- 
tion 


n-2 n—-2 nw? n-~2 


s* = 2 ae . s3 r 
PG) Pa)’ PG)’ * Pa” (1) 


the common tangent to any two circles being the dtrect or the 
transverse according as they lie on the same or on opposite 
sides of &. 

2. For the proof of the general equation (1), we require 
the two following propositions :— 

1° Ifa, B, y, . . . v, be the roots of an algebraic equa- 
tion of the 2" degree, f(x) = 0, then 


- n- n-2 
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This theorem, which is well known, may be proved 
as follows :—If the simple fractions into which 
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can be decomposed be represented by 


A B C N 


%-a x-9 #-y "°° eye’ 


then by comparison of coefficients, we get 
A+B+C...N=0; 


and by the theory of the decomposition of rational frac- 
tions, 


-2 
a” 


A P p” -2 
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Hence the proposition is proved. 

2° If two circles be inverted with respect to any arbi- 
trary circle, the square of their common tangent divided by 
the rectangle under their diameters remains unaltered by 
inversion. 

This theorem was first enunciated in this form in a 
Paper by the Author in the Quarterly Fournal, vol. vii., 
page 378. It is, however, only a special case of a theorem 
of transformation by imaginary variables. See Koenigs- 
berger, Zheorte der Elliptischen Functionen. 

3. Aswe shall consider only the special cases # = 3 and 
m=4 of our general equation (1), it will be sufficient to 
prove it for one of these particular cases, say ” = 4, and the 
proof for the general case, which is similar, will be evident. 

Let / (x) = 0 be a biquadratic equation whose roots 
arranged in order of magnitude are a, (3, y, 8; then from 
our equation (2) we have 


SS a a a 
@-p)@-y@-s @-aP-yp-s) 


ipl increta eguivitiaaelianioeiial (3) 
y-a)'y-P)ly-9) @-a)O-Pe-y 


5 KC. 


+ 
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Now let O be the origin, and let OA =a, OB =, 
&c., and we have from equation (3) 
OA? OB i oc? 
AB.AC.AD* BA.BC.BD CA.CB.CD 
echigitaes 
DA.DB.DC 
This equation may evidently be written 
OA’ ot P en 
AB.AC.AD AB.BC.BD' AC.BC.CD 


a en 
AD.BD.CD — 


=O. 


O, 


where each segment 42, AC, &c., is positive. 

4. Let circles whose radii are 7%, 7, %2) 7 7%, touch the 
line OD at the points O, A, B, C, D, respectively: then we 
get from equation (5)— 


OA’ AB.AC.AD OB. AB. BC.BD 


1H: SPP, 1103 Tile roti ” tits. Pits Vly Tos 


oC. AC.BC.CD OD’ _ AD. BD. BD .CD alll 
11s SDs. Tels THs SIT AI: 1I, 
Now, if the whole figure be inverted from any arbitrary 
point, and the circle into which the line inverts be denoted 
by 3, and the circles touching it at the points O, A, B, C, 
D be denoted by 45S), Si, .S2, Ss, S;, the common tangents of 
the inverse circles by (01), (02), (12), &c., and their radii by 
Po, Qi, Pr 03, Ps, WE have from equation (6), by means of our 
second lemma, and omitting factors that will divide out, 


(o1)? (oz? _ , __ (03) 
(12)(13)(14) (12)(23)(24) (13) (23)(34) 


(04? 
(14)(24)/34) 
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If the circle whose radius is p, reduce to a point, that 
point will be on the circle 2, and (01) will be the square of 
the tangent drawn from it to the circle .S,; that is, it will be 
the result of substituting the co-ordinates of the point in 
the equation of .S,. Hence the equation of 3 will be given 
by the equation— 

Si So Ss 


(12)(13)(14)  (12)(23)(24) ” (3)(23)(34) 


Si * 
~ (14)(24)(34) 
S) So S3 Si 
PQ)” Pe)" Fs)” Pa) 
And the general equation (1) may be proved in a manner 
exactly similar. 


Application. 


5. Let 2 = 3, and we have from the general equation 


AY St Sst 


(t2)(13) ~ (ra)(2a) “ (r3)(@aqy*Ot«S 


Hence if we put (23) = A, (31) = mt, (12) = #4, we get, after 
clearing of fractions and radicals, 


LS? + mS? + n2S2 - 2lmS,S;, - 2mnSpSy- 2nlSyS, = 0. (11) 


This is the equation of one of the four pairs of circles 
touching the circles .5,, .S,, .S3, and the equations of the other 
pairs of touching circles are got from it by using trans- 
verse instead of direct common tangents. See Proceed- 
angs of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. ix., part iv. 

6. Let 2 = 4, and our general equation reduces to equa- 
tion (8). Now let 3, 3, 3, be any three circles, and 
let .S,, .S:, SS, be circles touching them, correspond- 


=e 
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ing to the inscribed and escribed circles of a plane triangle. 
Again, let 2, correspond to the “ Nine Points Circle” of the 
triangle: that is, let =, be touched externally by 5S,, S;, .S,, 
and internally by S;. Then, denoting transverse common 
tangents by the notation (12)’, (23)’: that is, by the same 
notation as the direct common tangents only with accents, 
we have from equation (8) the equations of 3), 3, 3:, S,, 
expressed linearly in terms of the equations of .S), S2, Ss, Si, 
by the following system of equations :— 


= aa? aa I Dell a a 
'~ (12y(13)(14)’ — (42)’(23) (24) (13)" (23) (34) 
pens (12) 
(14)'(24) (34) nee 
ok LULU 
~ (21)"(23)(24y — (23)"(34) (31) (24)’(34) (41) 
Si; 
“@yenan © (13) 
ee i a Se 
~ (31)'(32)'(34) = (34) (41) (42) (13)’ (22) (14) 
Se 
"By en ea) (14) 
i S, & Ss 
‘= (aryta2y(a3y’ — (14)’(a2) (13) ” (24)’(e1) (23) 
Ss 


 epemipapmemteigaine th I 
(34)’(31) (32) se 
Cor.—If we suppose the circles 3, 33, 34, to become 
tight lines, forming a triangle whose three sides are a, 4, c, 
the equation of the “ nine points circle” of this triangle is 


Si y Ss 
(a - 6) (6-c) (c-a) (a+b) (6-0) (c+a) 
Ss Si 





*G@+d 6+ 0-a) * @-d +0 +0) 
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7. The system of equations (12)—(15) lead to a very re- 
markable relation which connects the two systems of circles 
Siy So, 53, S;and 31, S2, Z3, Z,, and this relation is recipro- 
cal. In order to explain it, let the general function of the 
second degree in S\, S:, S;, Sy, viz., 


5; S;? 
(12) (12) (3) (13) (44) (44) (21) (28) (23) (23)’(24) (24) 
5: aeieinainjatlin te aiaanatiedeldas! niles 
(31) (31)'(32) (32)'(34) (34)’ (41) (41)(42) (42)'(43) (43) 


12) (12)'(13) (14) (23) (24) (23) (23)’(21) (24) (31) (34) 
2.555% ‘ 2.548) 
4) (34)'(31) (32) (41) (42) (24) (24)’(42) (43) (12) (13) 
? 2.515% Pf PRYAY (39) 
(13) (13) (42) (14) (32) (34) _ (24) (24) (21) (23) (48) (43) 
be denoted for shortness by 
(SigS2ySsy5s)5 
and if we differentiate with respect to each of the quanti- 
ties S,, S, S;, S,, we find, after rejecting factors which 
divide out, 
Ce es SO | 
Sa 
which is the relation to be found. 
8. Since 3), 3:, Bs, 3, are circles touching S;, S:, S;, 5 
in the same manner as the latter system touch the former, 


it is evident that there is a similar function of these circles 
which we may denote by 


F212 ay 9 >.) 
such that 


dF aF aF dF 


as, =» qs, = gs, =» ay = Si. (1 9) 
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Cor.—The functions @ and (denote bicircular quartics, 
and are reciprocals. See my 7reattse on Bicircular Quar- 


hits. 
Observatton.—I have extended the results obtained in 


this Paper to circles on the surface of a sphere, and to 
conics having double contact with a given conic; but the 
space at my disposal in ‘‘Hermathena”’ does not admit of 
carrying out these extensions. I may, however, publish 
them elsewhere. 


JOHN CASEY. 
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NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF THE THEORY 
OF FRICTION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ HERMATHENA,” 
SIR, 

I ought perhaps to apologize for occupying your 
pages with the discussion of a question which is, compa- 
ratively, so unimportant to the scientific world as the 
claims of an individual author to priority. Still, as such 


questions are not altogether without importance even to 
science itself, and as I can compress into a small space 
everything which I have to say, I venture to trouble you 


with the following statement :— 

In the Preface to a recently published treatise upon 
Statics,’ the following passage occurs. After acknowledg- 
ing his obligations to me, the author adds : 


“All that is essential in the rational theory of friction had, 
however, been given long before with remarkable clearness by the 
Rev. Canon Moseley (see his J//ustrations of Practical* Mechanics).” 


1A Treatise on Statics, containing 
some of the fundamental propositions 
in Electro-Statics. By George M. 
Minchin, Senior Moderator in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, and 
Professor of Applied Mathematics in 
the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Cooper's Hill, 

* I cannot find that Canon Moseley 
has published any work bearing the 
title given by Mr. Minchin. Canon 
Moseley published J//ustrations of Me- 


chanics in the year 1839. This book 
ran through four editions, of which I 
have seen the first, second, and fourth. 
They all bear the same title. It is, 
however, true that the title ‘‘ Illustrations 
of Practical Mechanics” does appear in 
three London publishers’ lists, namely : 
The London Catalogue of Books, 1831-55. 
The English Catalogue of Books, 1835-63. 
The British Catalogue of Books, 1837-52. 
But the real title, taken from the book 
itself, is as I have given it. 
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There is of course a sense in which it may be said that 
“all that is essential in the rational theory of friction” was 
given before either Mr. Moseley or I wrote a line upon the 
subject. . 

The theory of friction is based upon experiment, and 
neither Mr. Moseley nor I claim to have made any experi- 
ments. In this sense of the words, all that is essential in 
the theory of friction is contained in the experiments of 
Coulomb and Morin. Neither Mr. Moseley nor I can claim 
to have added anything to it. But I suppose it to be 
meant that every important gezera/ proposition in the 
theory of friction given by me had been previously given 
by Mr. Moseley. It is upon the statement considered in 
this sense that I wish to offer some observations. The 
principal propositions in the theory of friction, as I have 
stated it, are as follow :— 

1. Friction is the resistance which we experience when 
we attempt to move one body along the surface of another, 
against which it is pressed. 

2. If the first body be reduced to a particle, the force of 
friction is, in direction, immediately opposed to the tan- 
gential component of the force which acts upon the particle, 
ifit be at rest, and to the direction of its motion along the 
rough surface, ifthe particle be in motion. 

3. The intensity of the force of friction may have any 
value from zero up to a certain limit, which is obtained by 
multiplying the normal pressure of the particle against the 
surface by a coefficient depending upon the nature of the 
particle and that of the surface. This coefficient is called 
the coefficient of friction. 

4. Friction is of two kinds, denominated respectively 
Slatical and dynamical friction, the former being the friction 
which acts upon a particle at rest, and the latter being the 
friction which acts upon a particle in motion. These two 
kinds of friction are distinguished from each other by the 
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magnitudes of their coefficients, the coefficient of statical 
friction being greater than the coefficient of dynamical 
friction. 

5. Statical and dynamical friction are further distin- 
guished as follows :— 

In a system of particles, each of which rests upon a 
rough surface, we are at liberty to assume for the directions 
of the forces of statical friction any system of lines touching 
the supporting surfaces respectively at the points where the 
particles are placed. But for the directions of the forces 
of dynamical friction we are restricted to those systems of 
lines which are capable of representing real movements. 

6. The reszstance of a rough surface, being the resultant 
of the normal reaction and the force of friction, is a force 
unlimited in intensity, and subject to the single geome- 
trical condition, that its line of direction cannot lie outside 
acone of revolution, whose axis is the normal to the sup- 


porting surface, and whose vertical angle is given by the 
equation 


tan 4 @ = coefficient of friction. 


-. Equilibrium, in a system where friction acts, is of 
two kinds, namely, wecessary equilibrium and fosszbde equi- 
librium. Ifa system be placed without velocity in a posi- 
tion of necessary equilibrium, it mast remain at rest. Ifit 
be placed without velocity in a position of posszble equili- 
brium, it may either remain at rest or move, according as 
certain conditions are or are not fulfilled. 

8. In the case of a system in equilibrium, the actual 
amount of friction developed at each point of contact can- 
not, in general, be determined by the principles of Statics. 
The cause of this indeterminateness, which cannot really 
exist in Nature, is to be found in the abstractions of 
Rational Mechanics, in which bodies are assumed to be 
perfectly hard and rigid, which are really compressible and 
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elastic. The ambiguity is removed by considering the 
phenomenon as it really is. When a body is placed in a 
(so called) position of equilibrium, it will, in general, com- 
mence to oscillate under physical conditions which are 
perfectly determinate. If the equations of these small 
oscillatory movements be formed and solved, the amount 
of friction developed at each point of contact can be deter- 
mined at any given instant. We can also determine the 
time at which the body comes finally to rest, and therefore 
the actual force of friction at each point when this perma- 
nent condition has been attained. 

g. Of the two kinds of movement of which a solid body, 
in contact with a rough surface, is capable, namely, slipping 
and rolling, the latter will always take place if it be pos- 
sible, inasmuch as the force of friction will always, if 
possible, reduce to rest that point of the body at which it 
acts. The method of solving such questions is therefore to 
assume the motion to be one of rolling wzthout slipping, 
and, having solved the question on this assumption, to de- 
termine the value of the force of friction at the point of 
contact. If this value do not exceed the proper limit, the 
assumption was correct, and the motion is one of pure 
rolling. If the value do exceed the proper limit, the 
motion is a combination of rolling and slipping, and the 
problem must be re-investigated on this supposition. 

10. If the surface which supports a moving particle be 
itself in motion, the line of direction of the force of friction 
is the tangent to the ve/atzve path of the particle, that is to 
say, the path of the particle on the surface. 

The principles contained in the first four propositions 
have been long known, although the direction of the force 
of statical friction has been tacitly assumed rather than 
distinctly stated. That the actual force of friction may 
have any value from zero up to a certain limit, and that it 
will assume such a value as will if possible retain the body 
VOL, Il, U 
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at rest, is implied in the statement that if a heavy body be 
placed on a rough plane, whose inclination to the horizon 
is gradually increased, the body will remain at rest until 
the inclination attains a certain magnitude. 

The distinction between statical and dynamical friction, 
stated in the fifth proposition, was, as far as I am aware, 
first given by me. It may, however, be easily deduced from 
the second proposftion. 

The sixth proposition is due to Mr. Moseley. The prin- 
ciple of compounding the normal reaction and the force of 
friction into a single force called the resistance, and the 
geometrical condition by which this force is restricted, 
were originally given by him. 

The seventh proposition was first given by me (Zheory 
of Friction, chap. vi.). 

Part of the eighth proposition is due to Mr. Moseley. 
He has noticed (Cambridge Phzlosophical Transactions, 
vol. v., p. 305) the indeterminateness existing in certain 
problems of equilibrium as treated by the methods of ordi- 
nary Statics, adding that, forthe solution of such problems, 
recourse must be had to other principles. But I cannot 
find that he has anywhere stated either the cause of this 
indeterminateness or the principles by means of which 
the problem is to be actually solved. I have given both 
(Theory of Friction, chap. vii.). 

The method, stated in the ninth proposition, (Zheory of 
Friction, chap. v.), of determining the real motion of a body 
which is geometrically capable of the two movements, slip- 
ping and rolling, is employed by Mr. Moseley in a parti- 
cular case (Philosophical Transactions for 1851, p. 564). But 
I cannot find that he has given any zeason for the pre- 
ference of a motion of pure rolling to one of slipping and 
rolling. 

The question, noticed in the tenth proposition (Zheory 
of Friction, chap. iv., sec. 4), of the movement of a particle 
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upon a rough surface which is itself moving, has not, so far 
as I am aware, been considered by Mr. Moseley. 

I must now leave your readers to judge whether it be 
true that the rational theory of friction was exhausted by 
Canon Moseley. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
JOHN H. JELLETT. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, 

Nov., 1877. 








HERMATHENA. 


ELLIS’S CATULLUS. 


LTHOUGH somewhat late in doing so, I heartily 
congratulate Mr. Ellis on the result of his assiduous 
labours, and the completion of a work which will long 
remain a memorial of his high and finished scholarship. 
Few, very few, books can pretend to vie with this in the 
amount of care bestowed upon it. Indeed, scarcely ex- 
cepting Mr. Munro’s Lucretius, it would be difficult to 
name a classical work published in England during the 
memory of the present generation which exhibits anything 
like the same minute and painstaking industry. 

The first part of Mr. Ellis’s great work, and the most im- 
portant part, issued from the Clarendon Press just eleven 
years ago, in 1867. It contains the Latin prolegomena, 
devoted chiefly to an account of the Mss. and editions of 
the poet; the recension of the text and the close colla- 
tion—in a great measure original—of some twenty Mss.; 
the insertion below the text, in their proper place, of the 
references to the text of our poet in classical and post- 
classical authorities—one of the most valuable portions of 
the work; a long dissertation on the supposed numeri- 
cal concordances of the poems; and some exhaustive 
“Excursus” on passages notable for corruption or diffi- 

VOL, II. x 
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culty. The second edition of this volume has now made its 
appearance. It does not differ very largely from the first, 
The chief additional matter is to be found in the Preface 
chiefly devoted to combating the pretensions of Baehrens: 
in the addition to the recension of a collation of P, the liber 
Cujacianus of Scaliger; in the alteration of the text in a 
very few passages; and in some new addenda, in which 
certain emendations proposed by Mr. Munro, in his “ Elu- 
cidations,’” and others, are mentioned and discussed. The 
companion volume, the English commentary, saw the light 
the year before last; and in saying that it is in every way 
worthy of the first volume, I am giving it the highest 
praise in my power. 

To appreciate properly what Mr. Ellis has done for 
Catullus, it would be necessary to go back to the time 
when his first volume appeared. No English edition of this 
splendid poet then existed, and though several German edi- 
tions had appeared, they were one and all defective, from 
ignorance on the part of the editors of the existence of 
the best Mss., and consequently an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the merits of those they were acquainted with. 
The two most ancient and most trustworthy Mss. of Catullus 
are the Codex Sangermanensis in the National Library at 
Paris (G), and the Codex Canonicianus in the Bodleian 
at Oxford (O). Although these Mss. are now awarded 
the palm, they have only recently been known to the 
learned. Sillig is said to have been the first to collate G, 
but the first publication of its readings to the world was 
made by Rossbach, in a Breslau programme of 1859; but 
this was inaccurate and scanty. Next followed Schwabe’s 
collation, made for him by Diibner, in 1866. Then Mr. 
Ellis’s diligent personal collation in 1867; and lastly, that 
of Baehrens, in 1876. Thus Mr. Ellis was the first who 
edited a personal collation of G. 

The other Ms., O, was not only first catlanié by Mr. 
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Ellis, but discovered by him lying unnoticed im the Bod- 
leian, in 1867. 

The antiquity of the MS. was at once recognised by 
Mr. Ellis: ‘Hunc codicem aut antiquissimum habeo om- 
nium qui nunc supersunt aut uno Germanensi inferiorem.’ 
The discovery of O and the publication of its readings has 
revolutionised the criticism of Catullus. The last editor, 
Baehrens, building on the foundations laid by Mr. Ellis in 
1867, has arrived at the conclusions that O is the best 
existing Ms. of Catullus; that O and G alone were 
copied from the lost Veronese archetype (V7); that the 
consensus of G and O gives us the readings of V’; that all 
other existing Mss. were copied from G. These con- 
clusions are very plausible, and may all be true: it is 
pretty certain, however, that without the aid of Mr. Ellis’s 
apparatus criticus, they would have been attained to by 
Baehrens with much greater difficulty, if at all. 

Mr. Ellis has supplied the reader with the means of 
judging for himself whether these conclusions of Baehrens 
are true or not. For it is only by comparison of readings 
in Mss. that those who cannot consult the originals can 
decide for themselves on the question of the value of Mss., 
or the derivation of one from another. Thus Mr. Ellis’s 
collation would not be of the immense value it is, if it 
omitted the recent Datanus (1453), Lachmann’s sheet- 
anchor, or the recent Cujacianus (1467), on which alone 
Scaliger based his recension, although these Mss. may be 
in themselves worthless. 

It appears to me that there are two methods of critically 
editing a classical work—one is to give a collation of all 
Mss. that have any pretensions whatever; the other is to 
take the best Mss., and these alone, and toss all others, 
“quisquiliae, nugae,” as Cobet would call them, to the 
winds. Both these plans have their merits. The former is 
by far the most difficult and laborious, but it is the most 
thorough, It is the foundation for the latter, which is the 

x3 
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simpler and easier of the two. Mr. Ellis proceeded on the 
former method; Baehrens on the latter. Accordingly, it did 
not fall in with Mr. Ellis’s original plan to select and build 
upon any one or two MSS. as pre-eminently meritorious, 
He laid the foundation for all future editions of Ca- 
tullus by his exhaustive collation. It was for himself 
in future editions, or for others, to build the superstruc- 
ture. 

I am sincerely sorry for the feud which exists between 
two such scholars as Ellis and Baehrens. The Codex 0 is 
the causa belli. Baelirens, discerning the pre-eminent 
claims of this codex, had written in his preface in a man- 
ner which did scant justice to the labours of Mr. Ellis; and 
Mr. Ellis has replied with most bitter objurgations, 
Among other things, Baehrens had claimed that his recen- 
sion of O was much more accurate than that of Mr. Ellis, 
and went so far as to assert that wherever there was a dis- 
crepancy he, not Mr. Ellis, was to be trusted. Mr. Ellis 
shows us, by a list of passages, where he has again collated 
O, that this is not the case, and that he is often right, 
and Baehrens wrong. There is no doubt that Baehrens 
made some rash statements; and it is only natural that 
Mr. Ellis should be exasperated at seeing a discovery of 
his own appropriated by another; but the language in 
which Mr. Ellis speaks of Baehrens is too strong. 

It is not so much in emendation of corrupt, nor in 
elucidation of difficult passages, that Mr. Ellis’s merit is 
chiefly found. His judgment is, I think, often not correct 
as to the former, and his interpretations are occasionally, in 
my opinion, somewhat overstrained. But the out ensemble 
of the work is magnificent. Its great merit is its com- 
pleteness; everything is told the reader in the admirable 
prolegomena that is worth knowing about Catullus—his 
life, his poems, his critics, and editors; all that has been 
written worth mentioning, in the way of conjecture or 
comment, is presented in the notes to the first and second 
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yolumes respectively. Mr. Ellis, in fact, supplies to his 
critic the means of criticising him ; and if he feels dissatis- 
fied with any of the remarks that I am about to make, he 
may retort on me in the words of Medea— 


Hoc ipsum, ingratus quod potes esse, meum est. 


But he will not, I am sure, feel dissatisfied. 

The task of reviewing Mr. Ellis is rendered compara- 
tively easy by the appearance of Mr. Munro’s “ Criticisms 
and Elucidations of Catullus.” This is one of the most 
interesting volumes that have ever been published. It has 
increased even the reputation of its author. It is from this 
book I have adopted the plan of this review. It would, in 
any case, be necessary to go over much the same ground, 
the difficulties of Catullus being well-known and salient 
points; but the printing of the passages at length, with the 
brief analysis of criticism at the foot, the displaying of 
which has given so much interest to Mr. Munro’s work, I 
have borrowed from him. I hope he will excuse the formal 
plagiarism. Like him and some previous editors, I call V 
the reading of that lost original Ms. from which all ex- 
isting copies are derived. 


I. 


Quoi dono lepidum novum libellum, 

Arido modo pumice expolitum ? 

Corneli, tibi: namque tu solebas 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas, 

Iam tum cum ausus es unus Italorum 

Omne aevum tribus explicare chartis 

Doctis, Iuppiter, et laboriosis. 

Quare habe tibi quicquid hoc libelli, 

Qualecumque quod ¢ patrona virgo 
10 Plus uno maneat perenne saeclo. 


9. oom. V. Quidem pro quod /tali{ PD La']. quidem est patroni ut ergo, Bergh 
quidem patronei ut ergo, Afunro. Post /ibelli interpunxi. 
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The only change I have made in Mr. Ellis’s reading of 
the ninth verse is transferring the stop from after quale- 
cumque to after libeliz, being led thereto by two remarks 
of Mr. Munro—first, that ‘ guécguid and gualecumgue can 
hardly come together without a connecting particle.’ He 
quotes Tac. Ann., xiv. 55, ‘ quidquid illud et qualecumque 
tribuisset,’ and points out that the rhythm of Catullus will 
not admit of the addition of e¢ after /dc//z proposed by 
older editors. Secondly, I am influenced by the line 
quoted by Mr. Munro from Martial, v. 60,5, ‘ Qualiscum- 
que legaris ut per orbem,’ where ‘ qualiscumque’ is at the 
beginning of the sentence. For these reasons I make the 
slight change in Mr. Ellis’s reading which I have men- 
tioned, and translate :—‘ Then take this little book, be it 
good or bad, which, O virgin mistress mine, I pray may 
live for more than one age, whatever its worth.’ 

‘Patrona virgo’ is certainly the Muse. Mr. Ellis 
very happily quotes Sulpicia, i. 11:—‘Musa 
precibus descende clientis, et audi.’ If the poet can be 
called the c/zens of the Muse, the Muse may be called the 
patrona of the poet. But why w7go? Why did not Catul- 
lus say patrona Musa ? asks Mr. Munro. Well, I suppose, 
simply because he did not choose. I think the line Ixv. 2, 


Et si me assiduo confectum cura dolore 
Sevocat a doctis Ortale virginibus, 


is sufficient to defend virgo. There virginibus is de- 
termined by doctis to mean the Muses. Here wrgo is 
determined by fatrona to mean the Muse. No other 
virgo could be understood to be a poet’s ‘patrona,’ and 
therefore there would be no ambiguity in the expres- 
sion. Propertius goes farther than Catullus in using 
virgines absolutely for the Muses, without even a deter- 
mining epithet, 0. xxx. 33:—‘Nec tu Virginibus reve- 
rentia moveris ora.’ I therefore reject the ingenious 
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conjecture of Bergk, recorded by Mr. Ellis, and ably 
defended by Mr. Munro, ‘patronei ut ergo,’ ‘ that, for its 
patron’s sake, it may last some ages.’ Mr. Munro supports 
this from Martial’s prose dedication of his eighth book to 
Domitian :—‘ Omnes quidem libelli mei, domine, quibus tu 
famam id est vitam dedisti, tibi supplicant, et puto propter 
hoc legentur.’ He also compares the dedication by Statius 
of the second book of the Silve:—‘ Haec qualiacumque 
sunt, Melior carissime, si tibi non displicuerint, a te publi- 
cum accipiant ;’ and lastly, Martial’s ‘ Festina tibi vindicem 
parare,’ and ‘ Illo vindice nec Probum timeto.’ 

In spite of all these passages, I believe that ‘o patrona 
virgo’ was what Catullus wrote, and that Mr. Ellis is more 
than justified in retaining it in his text. The omission of 0 
is a trifle in the Mss. of Catullus, but the changes de- 
manded by Bergk’s or Munro’s reading are not trifles. 
And with regard to the meaning of the verses, nothing 
seems to me more like Catullus than his confident prayer 
to his Muse for immortality. Catullus well knew the 
value of his book, and it is forcing ‘ quicquid hoc libelli’ to 
translate it, as Mr. Munro does, ‘asorry volume!’ Martial 
and Statius were flatterers, and lived under a despotism 
and in an age of flattery, but Catullus was the reverse 
of a flatterer, and lived in a free state amid an outspoken 
public. Cornelius Nepos was a man on his own level, and 
Catullus dedicated his ‘lepidus novus libellus’ to him, 
not as a patron, but asa friend. For these reasons I am 
glad that Mr. Ellis keeps ‘ patrona virgo.’ 


If. 


Passer, deliciae meae puellae, 
Quicum ludere, quem in sinu tenere, 
Quoi primum digitum dare adpetenti, 
Et acris solet incitare morsus, 
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Cum desiderio meo nitenti 

Carum nescio quid libet iocari, 

Et solaciolum sui doloris 

Cordi est, cum gravis acquiescit ardor, 
Tecum ludere sicut ipsa possem, 

Et tristis animi levare curas! 

Gratum sit mihi quam ferunt puellae 
Pernici aureolum fuisse malum 

Quod zonam soluit diu ligatam. 


8. Credo ut, V. cordi est scripsi. acquiescet libri. 11. Tam gratum est Jibri, 
gratum sit scripsi. 


The seventh and eighth lines are thus given by Mr, 
Ellis :— 


Et solaciolum sui doloris, 
Credo, et cum grauis acquiescit ardor— 


taking solactolum in apposition with /zbet nescto quid tocart. 


But, as he remarks, there is some harshness in this, and he 
thinks Lachmann may be right in making solactolum a 
second nominative to /de¢. I do not think so: this would 
mix up a personal and impersonal construction. Credo is 
extremely awkward, and I believe corrupt, unless the 
transposition suggested by Mr. Munro be adopted. If the 
lines are not transposed, I think the substitution of Cord: 
est for Credo et makes everything smooth, ‘solaciolum’ 
being the nominative to ‘est.’ ‘ Cordi est’ is several times 
used by Catullus, as xliv. 3: ‘quibus non est Cordi Catul- 
lum laedere: at quibus cordi est.’ 

But the transposition proposed by Mr. Munro gives 
very simple and natural :— , 


Credo ut cum gravis acquiescit ardor 
Sz¢ solaciolum sui doloris. 


The reader should refer to Mr. Munro’s admirable remarks 
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on the difference between ‘ dolor’ and ‘ardor,’ passed over 
by the commentators generally. ‘Ardor’ is the hot tem- 
pest of passion : ‘dolor,’ the sadness or melancholy of love, 
when unhappy, or when the beloved object is absent. The 
passages quoted by Mr. Munro from the Latin poets amply 
bear out the distinction. 


‘The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
Their love can scarce deserve the name ; 
But mine was like the lava flood 
That boils in Etna’s breast of flame.’ 


That is ardor. 


‘’Tis sad to think the days are gone 
When those we loved were near.’ 


That is dolor. 
Mr. Ellis retains the MSs. reading of 11, ‘Tam gratum 
est, and supposes a hiatus of one line after vs. 10, like 


‘Tecum ludere sicut ipsa ludit,’ so that ‘ludere’ would be 
the infinitive after ‘est:’ and the meaning would be, ‘to 
play with Lesbia’s sparrow 7s a pleasure as dear to me as 
the golden apples of Hippomenes were to Atalanta.’ This 
does not harmonize well with ‘Tecum ludere sicut ipsa 
possem.’ As for the testimony of Alex. Guarinus, that a 
very old Ms. marked a great lacuna here, it is not worth 
much, nor are such vague references to unproduced wit- 
nesses generally valuable. 

I have suggested ‘Gratum sit’ for ‘Tam gratumest.’ A 
copyist would think 4am wanted before guam, and then, of 
course, sz¢ must be changed to es/, to make the line scan. 
But ‘tam’ is not, I think, necessary. The lines mean 
‘Could I but play with you as she does, and lighten the 
heavy cares of my heart, ’twould be as welcome to me as 
they say was to the swift-footed girl the golden apple that 
undid her zone so long fastened.’ 


— oe es eens = Sacre ans — 
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The inappropriateness of the simile need not offend us, 
for it is to be noticed that the similes of Catullus, though 
always beautiful, are not always apt. There is more 
elaboration in the similes than suits the case illustrated. 
Take, for instance, that exquisite passage, Ixv. 17, segg. :— 


Ne tua dicta vagis nequiquam credita ventis 
Effluxisse meo forte putes animo. 

Ut missum sponsi furtivo munere malum 
Procurrit casto virginis e gremio, 

Quod miserae oblitae molli sub veste locatum 
Dum adventu matris prosilit excutitur: 

Atque illud prono praeceps agitur decursu 
Huic manat tristi conscius ore rubor. 


Here Catullus wants merely to illustrate forgetfulness of 
a friend’s words. His simile, although most beautiful, 
is not particularly apt. But what a picture he makes of 
it! the apple slipping out of the bosom of a virgin, as 
she jumps up at her mother’s entrance, and rolling along 
the ground; the conscious blush on the maiden’s face as 
she stands confused before her mother! Compare also the 
simile in Ixiv., where the departure of the guests from the 
nuptials of Thetis is compared to the waves ruffled by the 
zephyr. It is developed into seven lines, and here again 
the beauty of the imagery, and not the pertinence of the de- 
tails of the comparison, is to be noticed. Just so Catullus, 
when seeking for something to compare with the pleasure 
he would feel if he could sport with Lesbia’s sparrow, 
presents us a simile which rather makes the reader pause 
to admire its own beauty, than helps to appreciate the 
thing to be illustrated. 

In the pretty poem on the death of the sparrow, we 
learn from Mr. Ellis that the Mss. have the curious cor- 
ruption— 


Bone factum male bonus ille passer, 
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where the true reading is either 


Vae factum male! vae miselle passer! 


or, 
O factum male! o miselle passer! 


the former being Mr. Ellis’s own reading and sugges- 
tion. I mention this merely to point out one of the worst 
instances of corruption of the Mss. of Catullus, though 
I shall notice several others en passant. 


IV. 


Amastri Pontica et Cytore buxifer 
Tibi haec fuisse et esse cognitissima 
Ait phasellus: ultima ex origine 

Tuo stetisse dicit in cacumine, 

Tuo imbuisse palmulas in aequore, 
Et inde tot per impotentia freta 
Herum tulisse, laeva sive dextera 
Vocaret aura, sive utrumque luppiter 
Simul secundus incidisset in pedem ; 
Neque ulla vota litoralibus deis 

Sibi esse facta cum veniret a marei 
Novissimo hunc adusque limpidum locum. 
Sed haec prius fuere: nunc recondita 
Senet quiete seque dedicat tibi, 
Gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris. 


Iwill not write at length on the poem about the phasel- 
lus, enough having been said about it by others already. 
‘Horridamque Thraciam Propontida’ must, as Mr. Munro 
points out, be ‘the rough Thracian Propontis;’ and 
Mr. Ellis, in his next edition, must remove the comma 
after ‘Thraciam,’ and make it the adjective, as he seems 
ready to do, to judge from his commentary, the classical 
form of the noun being generally Thrace or Thraca, and 
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‘horridam Thraciam Propontida’ being exactly co-ordinate 
with ‘trucem Ponticum sinum.’ Mr. Ellis and Mr. Munro 
are at issue as to the port where Catullus got on board his 
yacht, Mr. Ellis supposing it to have been Amastris or 
Cytorus, on the Euxine, while Mr. Munro supposes it to 
have been a port, perhaps Cios or Myrlea, on the Propontis, 
more convenient to Nicaea, the capital of Bithynia, which 
Catullus left in 56 B.c. The only evidence we have on 
this point are the lines— 


Tuo imbuisse palmulas in aequore, 
Et inde tot per impotentia freta 
Herum tulisse. 


What is meant by ‘tuum aequor’? Surely, the 
Euxine. ‘Inde’ will then mean ‘from the Euxine,’ for 
there is nothing to refer ‘inde’ to except ‘aequore.’ I 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Ellis, that ‘inde’ is ‘local:’ ‘from 


thence,’ and not ‘next,’ as Mr. Munro makes it. That the 
port Catullus left was, however, not Amastris or Cytorus 
is, I think, shown by the words ‘tuo imbuisse palmulas in 
aequore’—‘ it hanselled its blades in thy water’—it took 
its first trip before Catullus was on board, down to the 
port where he embarked; while that it was in or near 
the Euxine is shown by ‘inde.’ This view is not, I 
think, inconsistent with Mr. Munro’s as regards the 
port, the Propontis being sufficiently near the Euxine 
for a person starting from the former to say vaguely that 
his barque had carried him from the Euxine. 

Mr. Munro thinks Lachmann a ‘ Berliner landlubber, 
for suggesting ‘vagaret’ for ‘vocaret’ in v. 20. I agree 
with him in this. No yachtsman could mistake the meaning 
of ‘laeva sive dextera vocaret aura.’ Suppose the ship 
was going westward, it sailed just as well with a north 
wind as a south wind: of course, sailing on the port or 
starboard tack with the same wind, as Sir H. Thring 
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explained the words to Mr. Munro, is included in the 
meaning. 

‘Sibi,’ in v. 23, Mr. Ellis says, means ‘ offered up dy the 
phasellus.’ Mr. Munro formerly translated it ‘for her,’ re- 
garding the other translation as a hyperbole of personifi- 
cation, but he seems willing now to accept ‘ by her,’ and for 
the dative quotes Catullus himself, xxxvii. 13—‘ Pro qua 
mihi sunt magna bella pugnata.’ Sy is undoubtedly 
right, and not for. Cf. Prop. ii., 9, 25, 


‘ Haec mihi vota tuam propter suscepta salutem.’ 


Mr. Munro is again at issue with Mr. Ellis and other 
editors as to the reading and meaning of v. 24. All editors, 
in Mr. Munro’s opinion, who change mouzssime of the Ms. 
to moutssimo ‘spoil Catullus.’ I cannot agree with Mr. 
Munro here. The arguments for the vulgate, retained by 
Mr. Ellis, are overpowering. First, the archetype does 
not give a maret noutssime: it gives the corrupt amaret 
noutsstme, and if a maret was altered to amaret, noutsstmo, 
having nothing to agree with, would quickly be altered to 
nouissime. Secondly, as Mr. Munro himself points out ten 
times over, 0 and e were almost equivalent in the Catullian 
archetype. Thirdly, the epithet sovzsstmus as applied 
to very distant seas was almost a commonplace in Latin, 
as shown by four passages cited by Mr. Ellis in his first 
volume, the Euxine being indicated by this expression in 
Ovid, Trist. iii. 13, 27. Fourthly, the natural meaning of 
WV. 22, 23, 24, is against Mr. Munro—‘ She denies that any 
vows were offered up by her to the gods of the shore, 
when travelling from the farthest sea, all the way to this 
limpid lake.’ Here the force of the contrasting phrases, 
noutssimo and usgue ad, is destroyed by Mr. Munro’s 
interpretation. I am aware that I have not fully stated 
Mr. Munro’s arguments, which the reader will find urged 
with characteristic force in his ‘ Elucidations,’ pp. 13-24; 
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but they have not convinced me. On senet, in v. 26, 
Mr. Ellis says it is an archaic word, found in the frag- 
ments of Pacuvius and Attius ; and in his first volume he 
quotes from three grammarians—Charisius, Diomedes, and 
Priscian—all of whom refer to this verse from Catullus for 
this archaic form. I observe that Conington, following 
Jahn, appears, in Persius, vi. 6, ‘Egregius lusisse senes,’ 
to take semes as the verb, but the recognised rarity of 
the word would seem to be against this. Mr. Ellis forces 
the meaning of ‘gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris,’ as 
Mr. Munro has shown. 


VI. 


7 Nam te non viduas iacere noctes 
Nequiquam tacitum cubile clamat. 


‘Nequiquam tacitum’ is, in my opinion, rightly ex- 
plained by Mr. Ellis, ‘in spite of its natural silence.’ Mr. 
Munro, however, makes /aczfum the passive participle, 
and takes it in apposition with the preceding verse—‘a 
fact vainly concealed by you.’ I wish that the author of 
the gnome ‘hypotheses non fingo’ had added a second, 
‘parentheses non fingo.’ Mr. Munro is rather fond of 
parentheses—witness his (oppidum est pusillum), in liv. 1; 
his (quaque alia), in lxiv. 16. He states, in his remarks on 
liv. 1, that parentheses are a marked feature of most Latin 
styles. But of the twelve parentheses cited (note ad Lucr. 
iii. 790), nine are introduced by exzm, one by ef/zam, one by 
nam, and one by guippe. His explanation of ‘tacitum’ as a 
passive participle reminds me of his explanation of ‘subi- 
tam’ in Lucr. iii. 263, where again, in my opinion, he 
prefers the unnatural to the natural, the passive participle 
to the adjective. The adjective is here wanted. It was the 
suddenness of the loss of the calf, the utter unexpectedness 
of the blow, that crushed and bewildered the poor cow. 
Virg. AEn. iv. 418: 
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Hunc ego si potui tantum sperare dolorem, 
Et perferre, soror, potero. 


Thue. ii. 61: 


SovAoi rd ppdvnua TO aipvidrov. 


Ww Ww 


guot © deAmrov mpaypa TpooTEsby THOE 


Quxiny cépOapr’. otxoua. 
Ezek. xxiv. 16 :— 
‘Son of man, I take away the desire of thy eyes w7th a 
stroke.’ 
‘Subitam,’ the participle, ‘that has entered into her,’ 
is the prosiest prose: ‘subitam,’ the adjective, is the 
essence of poetry. 


VI. 


11 Nam nil stupra valet nihil tacere. 
Cur? non tam latera ecfututa pandas, 
Nei tu quid facias ineptiarum. 
12, Nam in (07 ni) ista preualet, V. Nam ni stupra, Scaliger. Nam nil, 


Haupt. Mani stupra vales, Munro. Nam mi, a writer in Class. Yourn., 
xxiv., p. 211. 


Stupra seems certain, but the beginning of the line is 
uncertain. All honour to Mr. Munro for his clever Manz. 
It certainly suits the Mss. very well, and the corruption 
Nam nz is closely paralleled, as he has pointed out, by the 
corruption of Nam murram, xxix. 3, for Mamurram; om- 
nem mt for o Memmz, xxviii. 9. It is to be regretted that we 
have no confirmation of the suggestion that the praenomen 
of this Flavius was Manius. There also seems a certain 
abruptness in Manz. On the other hand, I do not like 
Haupt’s reading. It is not defended by xvii. 21, ‘nil 
videt, nihil avdit,’ which Mr. Ellis quotes, nor by xlii. 21, 
‘Sed nil proficimus, nihil movetur.’ These verses show 
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that 227 and mzhz/ may indeed be used in the same line; 
they do not show that they can both be the nominative to 
one and the same verb. I think, 


Nam ista stupra valet nihil tacere 


may be right. /s¢a and s¢upra got mixed up together. In 
favour of zsta, I would remark that some word of that 
sort is wanted. Catullus has been examining testimony 
afforded by the condition of the /ectus, and turns to his 
friend himself, and as he looks at his self-detecting figure, 
finds additional evidence there. Pointing to him, he 
says: ‘Nothing can hide those amours of yours! Why! 
You yourself would not have your present appearance 
unless you were playing some pranks!’ cf. xiii. 11. 


VIII. 


I will print this beautiful poem at length, for the delec- 
tation of the reader, that he may enjoy it in the type of 
HERMATHENA as he has in other types. 


Miser Catulle, desinas ineptire, 

Et quod vides perisse perditum ducas. 
Fulsere vere candidi tibi soles 

Cum ventitabas quo puella ducebat 
Amata nobis quantum amabitur nulla. 
Ibi illa multa tam iocosa fiebant 

Quae tu volebas nec puella nolebat. 
Fulsere vere candidi tibi soles. 

Nunc iam illa non vult: tu quoque impotens noli, 
Nec quae fugit sectare nec miser vive, 
Sed obstinata mente perfer obdura. 
Vale puella. iam Catullus obdura. 
Nec te requiret nec rogabit invitam. 

At tu dolebis cum rogaberis nulla, 
Scelesta, nocte. Quae tibi manet vita! 
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Quis nunc te adibit? cui videberis bella? 
Quem basiabis? cui labella mordebis? 
At tu Catulle, destinatus obdura. 


6. tum, V. tam, Scaliger. 9. impote, V. impotensnoli, Avantius. 15. ne 
te, V. nocte, Statius. vae te, Balthazar, L. Mueller, Baehrens, alii, puncto 
post nulla posito. 


This great poem was written by Catullus when in the 
same mood that inspired the finest of all his poems, 76, 
while staggering under the huge wound, the xa:pia rAnyn, 
produced by abiding love for a faithless woman. It pre- 
sents few difficulties, and Mr. Ellis has shown good judg- 
ment in their treatment. I think, though I am not sure, 
that 4am was written by Catullus in 6, and not fum: 
‘impotens zo/z,’ in 9, is rightly adopted by Mr. Ellis, 
instead of Scaliger s ‘impotens we ses’; and, although he 
has not gone so far as I could have wished in 15, and 
boldly read zocfe, yet he has been content with obelising 
ne te, and has not been led into coquetting with the abomi- 
nable vae ¢e adopted by the latest editors. 

I regret to see that Mr. Munro patronises the reading 
‘cum rogaberis nulla,’ although he does not say what 
reading he sanctions for me Ze. 

The emendation zoc/e appears to me certain, and the 
only reason for its not being universally accepted must be 
the fact that it is so easy and obvious. But the fact that a 
restoration is easy is not always an argument against it. 
It certainly is not in the Mss. of Catullus. There are 
many cases of corruption in these Mss. where the correc- 
tion is undoubted and certain, and where it is obviously 
foolish to reject the easy, and go hunting for the obscure. 


For instance, take Ixiv. 307, 308. Here Mr. Ellis properly 
reads— 


His corpus tremulum complectens undique vestis 
Candida purpurea talos incinxerat ora. 
VOL, III. Y 
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Nothing could be more simple, or in my opinion more 
certain, than this reading. Ves¢zs is a correction as old as 
the edition of Parthenius, 1485, for gwestus or gstus of the 
MSS., a certain correction; and /a/os is also an old correc- 
tion for ¢wos. But the simplicity of this reading must 
have displeased some critics, for the lines appear in this 
portentous shape in Doering, from Vossius— 


His corpus tremulum complectens undique quercus 
Candida purpurea quam Tyro incinxerat ora. 


No one will deny this reading the merit of difficulty. 
Mind, there is no finite verb. 

As for the corruption me Ze, it must have arisen, mainly, 
from the copyist taking / in mocfe as the pronoun. So 
unguentate is written in many MSS. unguenta Ze, in 1xi. 142; 
and I believe guz /e, in Ixvii. 12, may be a corruption of 
quiete, and cum fe, in xxix. 4, is ante. 


as 


Varus me meus ad suos amores 
Visum duxerat e foro otiosum, 
Scortilium, ut mihi tum repente visum est, 
Non sane illepidum neque invenustum. 
Huc ut venimus, incidere nobis 
Sermones varii, in quibus quid esset 
Iam Bithynia, quo modo se haberet, 
Et quonam mihi profuisset aere. 
Respondi id quod erat, nihil neque ipsis 
Nec praetoribus esse nec cohorti 
Cur quisquam caput unctius referret, 
Praesertim quibus esset irrumator 
Praetor, nec faceret pili cohortem. 
‘At certe tamen’ inquiunt ‘ quod illic 
15 Natum dicitur esse, comparasti 
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Ad lecticam hominis.’ Ego, ut puellae 
Unum me facerem beatiorem, 

‘Non’ inquam ‘mihi tam fuit maligne, 
Ut, provincia quod maia incidisset, 

Non possem octo homines parare rectos.’ 
At mi nullus erat neque hic neque illic, 
Fractum qui veteris pedem grabati 

In collo sibi collocare posset. 

Hic illa ut decuit cinaediorem, 

25 ‘Quaeso’ inquit ‘mihi, mi Catulle, paulum 
Istos commoda: nam volo ad Sarapim 
Deferri.’ ‘Mane’ inquii puellae: 

‘Istud quod modo dixeram me habere, 
Fugit me ratio: meus sodalis 
Cinna est Gaius: is sibi paravit. 
Verum, utrum illius an mei quid ad me? 
Utor tam bene quam mihi pararim. 
Sed tu insulsa male ac molesta vivis 
Per quam non licet esse negligentem.’ 
8. Ecquonam, Statius. 10, quaestoribus, Muretus. 13. nec, O. non, al. 
nec, G. 26. comoda, O. 27. mane me, V. mane, Guarinus, alii. memini, 


Munro, et ita ipse conieceram. 32. pararim, V. paratis, Statius. 33. tulsa, O. 
tuinsula, G. mulsa, Baehrens. 


This poem, which is on the whole the best specimen of 
Catullus’ light, free, and easy style, was written after his 
return from Bithynia, whither he had gone on the staff of 
the praetor Memmius. If he expected to replenish his 
pockets in the train of that profligate he was grievously 
disappointed. Mr. Ellis rightly supposes that Varus’ mis- 
tress was sick (or convalescent), as shown by the phrase 
‘visere ad,’ which is commonly ‘to visit some one who is 
ill’; hence ‘the visit to the temple of Serapis would be 
to implore a cure’—perhaps to return thanks for her con- 
valescente. I cannot think Mr Ellis right in preferring 
non, in v. 13, to mec. Nec is the reading of O, and a variant 
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in G, and there is great difficulty in the translation, which 
is entirely removed if we accept vec with the new punctu- 
ation proposed by Mr. Munro. Mr. Ellis’s own translation 
shows the awkwardness of his reading—‘I replied, as was 
in fact the case, that neither natives, praetors, nor staff, 
had any reason to make a man expect to return with his locks 
in better trim.’ I think the copyists thought that some. 
thing of that sort was the meaning, and hence arose the 
false reading zz before zfszs, which is found in most Mss., 
‘there was no reason to be found in the provincials, &c., 
why.’ But cur does not depend on esse, and zpsis, praeto- 
ribus, and cohorti are possessive datives, and the copyist 
misunderstood the construction. Mr. Munro reads: 


Respondi id quod erat, nihil neque ipsis 
Nec praetoribus esse nec cohorti. 

Cur quisquam caput unctius referret ? 
Praesertim quibus esset irrumator 
Praetor, nec faceret pili cohortem. 


If anyone has doubts on the point, they will probably 
be removed by referring to the list of passages quoted by 
Mr. Munro with remarkable felicity from Caesar (p. 32). I 
think, however, guaestorzbus is a very probable correction 
for praetoribus. 

The pun in v. 23 is repeated from Plautus, as Mr. Ellis 
points out, Asin. iii. 3, 67, hic istam cod/oca cruminam in 
collo plane. ‘Minx’ (Munro) is just the word for ‘ cinaedi- 
orem,’ not, I think, ‘ delicate creature’ (Ellis). 

The shortening of the final syllable in commodd has 
given great offence to the learned. I believe it is what 
Catullus wrote, and I am grateful to Mr. Ellis for retaining 
it, although in his commentary he speaks with diffidence 
as to its soundness. It has excellent MS. authority, being 
given by G and the majority of the other Mss. OQ has 
comoda. Moreover, it is exactly, in sense, the word 
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wanted. ‘Lend me them for a while’ is, what the girl 
should say, and no other reading gives sense at all ap- 
proaching this. The word, then, being @ priorz the word 
wanted, when we find in Plautus, Cist. iv. 2, 76, as quoted 
by Mr. Ellis and others : 


Commoda loquellam tuam : tibi nunc proderit confitemur, 


it does not seem a mere coincidence that here too the final : 
syllable appears short. It probably really was short in the 
pronunciation of the vulgar. Borrowing is, unfortunately, 
avery common thing, and ‘commoda’ became a common 
colloquial expression, and, like certain other colloquial ex- 
pressions, became, in vulgar parlance, emancipated from 
ordinary rules. The imperatives amd, rogd, puld, are re- 
ferred to by Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Munro simply says ‘“‘commvodaé nam’ is impos- 
sible in Catullus,” and in the next line says of ‘ mané 
me’ that it is ‘surely not admissible in Catullus.’ He 
adopts Hand’s ‘commodum enim,’ a very bad reading, 
in my opinion. Now I think Catullus may have said 
mané me, mimicking, or adapting himself to, the vulgar 
pronunciation of ‘commoda’ by the lady: and the codices 
are unanimous for mane me; the shortening of the @ 
being shown possible by Mr. Ellis in common talk, I 
think, by the examples of imperatives of the second con- 
jugation so used in Plautus. The sense, however, is not 
so good as simply mane, ‘ wait,’ not ‘wait for me,’ although 
the latter is intelligible, and mane tnqguio, or tnqutt, is 
good metre, as Mr. Munro says. Bergk’s suggestion, mz 
anime, seems to me worthless, although Mr. Ellis speaks 
well of it, and Mr. Munro calls it ‘enticing.’ I had sug- 
gested memznz to Mr. Ellis, and I find the same conjecture 
has occurred to Mr. Munro: he translates the passage 
thus :—‘ Now I bethink myself, when I said just now that I 
had them, I forgot myself for the moment: my dear friend 
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Gaius Cinna, he it was who bought them.’ But meminj 
is perhaps, after all, a trifle abrupt without an introductory 
particle, and its general use is rather ‘I have not forgot- 
ten’ than ‘I recall to mind.’ 

I think that Mr. Munro is right in defending faratis in 
v. 32 for Jararim, the difficulties in the way of the latter 
reading being gwam used for guam sz, and the wrong tense, 
parassem being required. ‘Statius’ favatis,’ says Mr. 
Munro, ‘is not so violent a correction as some might at 
first sight think it to be; for final # and s are perpetually 
interchanged in our Mss If paratim, then, a non- 
existent word, were once written it would pass immediately 
into fararim: for 7 and / were also not easily distinguished 
in our archetype.’ 


XI. 


Furi et Aureli comites Catulli 
Sive in extremos penetrabit Indos 
Litus ut longe resonante Eoa 
Tunditur unda, 
Sive in Hyrcanos Arabesque molles, 
Seu Sacas sagittiferosve Parthos 
Sive quae septemgeminus colorat 
Aequora Nilus, 
Sive trans altos gradietur Alpes, 
Caesaris visens monimenta magni, 
Gallicum Rhenum horribilesque ulti- 
mosque Britannos, 
Omnia haec quaecumque feret voluntas 
Coelitum temptare simul parati, 
Pauca nuntiate meae puellae 
Non bona dicta. 
Cum suis vivat valeatque moechis, 
Quos simul complexa tenet trecentos 
Nullum amans vere sed identidem omnium 
Ilia rumpens : 
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Nec meum respectet ut ante amorem, 
Qui illius culpa cecidit, velut prati 
Ultimi flos, praetereunte postquam 
Tactus aratro est. 











11 tta codd., praetor O qui habet Vitimosque. horribilem insulam ultimos- 
que Britannos, Ellis. horribile aequor, Haupt. horribilem salum, Munro. 





The 11th and 12th verses are the only ones which pre- 
sent any difficulty as to the reading. I have printed them 
according to the MS. reading. All the emendations made 
are faulty, in that none of them preserve the gue in horrt- 
bilesque. Mr. Munro indeed says it is probable that gwe 
was a clumsy interpolation to help the metre; and he 
thinks that horrtbilem salum may be the true reading. 
Haupt also thinks that the sea was the horrible object re- 
ferred to, and reads horrzbzle aequor. Mr. Ellis’s reading—— he 
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Gallicum Rhenum, horribilem insulam ulti- if 
mosque Britannos— i i 






is objectionable on two grounds. First, the position of the | i 
words: secondly, the application of the epithet horrzbzlem 
to our beautiful island, the coveted spoil of Roman, Saxon, 
Dane, Norman, Dutchman, and Spaniard. It is forcing it 
to make it apply to the inhabitants, I think. They were 
horribtles verily, and this is, I think, what Catullus intends 
tosay. Just as Caesar said of them: ‘omnes vero se Bri- 
tanni ve/ro inficiunt quod coeruleum efficit colorem, atque 
hoc horribiliores (or horridires) sunt in pugna aspectu, 
B. G. V. 14. I think Catullus may have had this very 
passage in his eye, and I'believe he intended to describe 
the grim and fierce appearance of the Britons. I propose, 
keeping pretty close to O, and preserving the gue: 
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Gallicum Rhenum horribilesque vitro in- 
usque Britannos, 





a 





‘all the way to the Gallic Rhine, and the Britons horrible 
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with woad.’ O gives vitimosque, a sort of compromise be- 
tween what I suggest as the true reading and ultimosque, 
which the other Mss. were ready to adopt, ultima Bri- 
fannia being a commonplace. In cxvi. 4, where Catullus 
uses zzusgue (in another sense), it is corrupted to musgue, 
Avienus uses it in the sense required here: Porrigit dorsa 
in usque Thetim. De ora Marit. 525. I might have read 
simply wsgue, which would be very like Cic. Quint. 3: in 
Galliam et frans Alpes usque transfertur. But Catullus 
prefers synaphia here. Vzsu and vultu seem also worthy 
of consideration. 

The pathos in the last stanza is inimitable. I am rather 
surprised to read Mr. Munro’s remark that it is ‘ worthy of 
Burns.’ I am a great admirer of Burns; but I doubt if he 
ever wrote anything approaching Catullus here. Mr. 
Theodore Martin well points out ‘the admirable sugges- 
tion in the word /actus of the contrast between the fragile 
flower and the weight and force of the plough, the mere 
touch of which is fatal to it.’ 

Mr. Ellis well illustrates the use of wf in v. 3, for 
‘where,’ from we in Theocritus : 


e ‘ ld - , « - 
WC TO KaTAaVTEC TOUTO yewAopov at TE pupikat. 


He explains aequora, in v. 8, of the plains of Egypt, not the 
sea, quoting Verg. G. iv. 291: Et viridem Aegyptum nigra 
fecundat arena. He may be right, but the other inter- 
pretation given by Doering is very natural, and at any 
rate worth mentioning: ‘aqua lutosa, qualem fere vehit 
Nilus ex agris inundatis relabens, colorem inducit mari ab 
aqua marina diversum.’ 
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XII. 


Marrucine Asini, manu sinistra 

Non belle uteris in ioco atque vino : 
Tollis lintea negligentiorum. 

Hoc salsum esse putas? fugit te, inepte : 
Quamvis sordida res et invenusta est. 
Non credis mihi? crede Pollioni 
Fratri qui tua furta vel talento 
Mutari velit: est enim leporum 
Disertus puer ac facetiarum. 

Quare aut hendecasyllabos trecentos 
Expecta, aut mihi linteum remitte, 
Quod me non movet aestimatione, 
Verum est mnemosynum mei sodalis. 
Nam sudaria Saetaba ex Hiberies 
Miserunt mihi muneri Fabullus 

Et Veranius : haec amem necesse est 
Ut Veraniolum meum et Fabullum. 


8. mutari, V, perhaps multari. 9. differtus, Passerat. ducentum, A/unrv. 
14, exhibere, V. ex Hiberis, vudgo. 16. et V, Hillis. ut, vulgo. 


The Asinii, says Mr. Ellis, came from Teate, the chief 
town of the Marrucini. Mr. Munro has, I think, made it 
appear very probable that the cognomen adopted by the 
elder son was Marrucinus, not Pollio. The elder brother 
was a sneak, and thought stealing napkins a good practi- 
cal joke, to the intense disgust of the younger brother, 
Asinius Pollio, whose later life seems to have fulfilled the 
high promise held out by his generous youth. If mudarz, 
inv. 7, is sound, the meaning must be that Pollio would 
gladly give a talent, if by so doing he could make his 
brother an honest man. This gives excellent sense, and I 
think Mr. Ellis is justified in retaining muéarz. But a word 
may be said in favour of mu/fart (not of Baehrens’ /uste 
lento multart, or Pluygers’ vite lenta multart, for these are 
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reckless changes); but /a/ento mu/tart, ‘to be fined a talent,’ 
is very likely to be right. Plautus has mu/tabo mina, Trin, 
Ill. ii. 82. Ved would mean ‘even as high as a talent.’ Muyl- 
tare and mutare of course are frequently confounded in Mss, 

Both Mr. Ellis and Mr. Munro refuse to allow that /efo. 
rum and facettarum can be genitives of quality without an 
epithet. And difertus ‘crammed with,’ suggested by Pas- 
seratius, being always, I believe, used with an ablative, and 
giving a very heavy meaning to this lightsome verse, must 
be at once condemned. Mr. Munro comes to the rescue 
with what I think is, on the whole, the most brilliant of 
his conjectures on Catullus, ducentum, the parallel between 
the verse and Horace’s centum puer artium, being very 
striking. It is the only emendation of the passage that has 
any probability. I suppose we could hardly, keeping dzser- 
tus, translate ‘the eloquent child of pleasantry and wit,’ 
like ‘ Aureli pater esuritionum,’ xxi. 1, ‘father of fastings.’ 

Mr. Ellis keeps unnecessarily close to the Mss. in read- 
ing ex Hibere ‘from the Ebro,’ v. 14, the Mss. giving exhi- 
bere, although in his commentary he thinks ex //zberets, the 
ordinary reading, may be right. It surely is right. It is 
unnecessary to press the MSs. too closely, when we have a 
satisfactory theory to account for a corruption. In the 
present case the copyist thought he saw part of exhzbeo be- 
fore him, and it is needless to suppose he saw the exact 
letters of exhzbere. Many a true reading has thus been 
spoilt. For instance, in Propertius, Il. v. 4, 


Et nobis a/io Cynthia ventus erit, 


where all the MSS. give agzuz/o on account of the proximity 
of ventus, Aquilo was long ago changed by Scaliger to 
alio, a certain correction. ‘I’ll make for some other port, 
alo being defended by many other passages, such as Il. 
XV. 35: 

Quam possim nostros alio transferre dolores. 
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But recent editors all spoil the line, by needlessly pressing 
the MsS., and reading a/zguo, which is nonsense. 

Ut, the common reading in the last line, appears right. 
But Mr. Ellis always errs on the right side in retaining the 
Mss. readings, if at ald capable of defence, while conscien- 
tiously recording the proposed changes. The reader al- 
ways is sure of the ground he is treading on; and this 
constitutes a growing charm to diligent students of Mr. 
Ellis’s edition. 

It is impossible in a review of this nature to do justice 
to the mass of learning displayed by Mr. Ellis in his com- 
mentary. It is necessary to study Catullus thoroughly, to 
thoroughly’ appreciate the amount of assistance given in 
the way of quotations from other authors to illustrate the 
poet. I will, however, give a few instances as I go through 
the poems: for example, at that admirable passage where 
Catullus contemptuously avows his poverty, xiii. 5, 6, 


nam tui Catulli 
Plenus sacculus est araneorum, 


Mr. Ellis compares: ‘Od. xvi. 35, of Odysseus’ couch, Xijre 
ivevvaiwy Kak’ apayvia xtirat Exovoa. Cratin. ap. Meineke 
Com. Frag. ii. 129, apayviwy peoriy Exe tHv yaoréoa. Aul. 
i. 2, 156, Nam hic apud nos nihil aliud est quaesti furibus. 
Ita inaniis sunt oppletae atque araneis. Afran. 412, Ribb. 
tanne arcula Tua plena est aranearum ?’ 

Again, on verse 13 of the same poem, 


Quod tu cum olfacies, deos rogabis 
Totum ut te faciant, Fabulle, nasum, 


Mr. Ellis reminds us of Ben Johnson’s invitation, Cynthia’s 


Revels, v. 2: ‘You would wish yourself 2ll nose for the 
love on’t.’ 
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XIV. 


Calvus, the orator and poet, sent Catullus a present at 
the Saturnalia, a volume containing a collection of trashy 
poets, and this poem is written in playful remonstrance: 

<- 


Dii magni horribilem et sacrum libellum ! 
Quem tu scilicet ad tuum Catullum 

Misti, continuo ut die periret, 
Saturnalibus, optimo dierum ! 

Non non hoc tibi, salse, sic abibit: 

Nam si luxerit, ad librariorum 

Curram scrinia, Caesios, Aquinos, 
Suffenum, omnia colligam venena 

Ac te his suppliciis remunerabor. 


What is the meaning of continuo? In my opinion it must 
be joined with dze, meaning on ‘the approaching day.’ The 
passages cited by Mr. Ellis from Ovid show the use of con- 
tinuus (or continua) dies. Fast. v. 732: 


Auferet ex oculis veniens Aurora Bodten 
Continuaque die sidus Hyantis erit. 


Fast. vi. 720: 


At pater Heliadum radios ubi tinxerit undis 
Et cinget geminos stella serena polos: 
Tollet humo validos proles Hyriea lacertos 
Continua Delphin nocte videndus erit. 


I have cited these passages at length, because it was ne- 
cessary in order to show the exact meaning of continuus 
(continua) dies, continua nox. Continuus (continua) dtes 
means, | fancy, the day following the night: continua nox, 
the night following the day. This is the case in both the 
Ovidian references. You could not say in the middle of 
the day, that the next day would be contimuus dies, because 
the night would come between, and break the continuity 
(of course you could say so if you regard the day as con- 
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sisting of twenty-four hours, not as determined by light). 
Now this is exactly the meaning here. Catullus apparently 
has received his Christmas box while it is still dark, on the 
early morning of the Saturnalia, as is shown by the words 
st luxertt; and he dreads perishing continuo die, on the 
day immediately following, Saturnalibus optimo dierum. } 
Mr. Ellis does not remark on this use of continuus applied Hi 
to dies, nor does Mr. Munro, who says, erroneously, I i 
think, ‘con/imuo can only have the sense it so often has in 
the old idiomatic writers: at once, without an interval, 
straight on end.’ 













XXII. 






Suffenus iste Vare quem probe nosti, 
Homo est venustus et dicax et urbanus, 
Idemque longe plurimos scribit versus. 
Puto esse ego illi milia aut decem aut plura 
5 Perscripta, nec sit ut fit in palimpsesto 
Relata: cartae regiae, novei libri, 
Novi umbilici, lora rubra, membranae: 
Derecta plumbo, et pumice omnia aequata. 
Haec cum legas tu, bellus ille et urbanus 
10 Suffenus unus caprimulgus aut fossor 
Rursus videtur: tantum abhorret ac mutat. 
Hoc quid putemus esse? qui modo scurra, 
Aut siquid hac re tritius videbatur, 
Idem infaceto est infacetior rure, 
15 Simul poemata attigit, neque idem unquam 
Aeque est beatus ac poema cum scribit: 
Tam gaudet in se, tamque se ipse miratur. 
Nimirum idem omnis fallimur, neque est quisquam, 
Quem non in aliqua re videre Suffenum 
20 Possis. Suus cuique attributus est error : ; 
Sed non videmus manticae quod in tergo est. 

























‘| 
7. membranae, Codices et Munro. membrana, Avantius, editores omnes. { 
13. tristius, V. tritius, v/go. tersius, Munro, Baehrens. strictius coni., Ellis. 
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4 ‘In palimpsesto relata,’ ‘jotted down on palimpsest,’ 
Mr. Munro denies that the ablative with ve/afa is Latin, 
and would read falimpsestos with Baehrens (palimpseston, 
Lachmann). No doubt zm codicem referre is the regular 
phrase ; and although the ablative is found in a passage 
quoted by Mr. Ellis from Cicero, Rosc. Com. ii., ‘non 
habere se hoc nomen in codice accepti et expensi relatum 
confitetur,’ I will not adduce that passage in support of the 
ablative here, because ‘hadbere evidently influences the con- 
struction. But scribbling verses oz ‘palimpsest is a very 
different thing from making entries zz a ledger. And just 
as Cicero, quoted by Mr. Ellis, has ‘in deorum numero 
referre,’ N. D. i. 12, 29, in a different sense from the techni- 
cal one, so, I think, Catullus may use the ablative here. I 
do not know whether Mr. Munro would read zumerum here. 
He insists on reading codicem in the other passage, saying: 
‘no editor, I think, would retain ‘27% codice’ with ‘ in codices’ 
and ‘incodicem’ almost in the same sentence.’ A careful 
consideration of the passages has, however, convinced me 
that codice is sound in the one place where it occurs. The 
accusative occurs four times in the first three chapters of 
the oration : 


(1). Non refert parva nomina in codices ? 

(2). quod nomen referre in tabulas debeat ? 

(3). quod in codicem iniuratus referre noluit. 

(4). in codicem acceptum et expensum referri debuit. 


The ablative occurs once, as above quoted, and the con- 
struction is evidently somewhat different from all these 
passages. I believe Jalimpsesto is what Catullus wrote. 
Renata would be more likely, I think, than Mr. Munro’s 
arlata, but an emendation is unnecessary. 

Mr. Munro has shown that membranae, the reading of 
the Mss., is right. Mr. Ellis rightly explains membrana as 
the parchment wrapper or envelope of the roll, but read- 
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ing the singular, and joining the words to what follows, he 
and all editors since Avantius ‘bring hopeless confusion’ 
into the passage, says Mr. Munro. For it was the fage 
of the book that was always ruled with lead lines, derectfa 
plumbo, not the wrapper. Mr. Munro puts a full stop at 
membranaé, and prints the two next lines thus: 


Derecta plumbo et pumice omnia aequata 
Haec cum legas tu, bellus ille et urbanus, ce/., 


joining derecta with haec—much too violent a trajection for 
Catullus, in my opinion. I do not see why we should not 
read membranae, and adopt the punctuation I have given. 
This seems a less violent construction; by it derecfa is 
referred back to velata. ‘ His verses are ruled with lead, 
and the whole concern is evened with pumice.’ I do not 
refer omnza solely to the verses or to the page, but to all 
parts of the book to which pumice was usually applied. 
This vague use of omnza is extremely common, as in such 
phrases as ‘lacrimis omnia plena madent,’ etc. 

I think the vulgate /rz¢zus in v. 13 is more likely than 
Mr. Munro’s /erseus (or ferttus). I think the expression 
‘tritas aures,’ Cic. Fam. ix. 16, 4, referred to by Mr. 
Ellis, is quite apposite ; and the derivatives of the Greek 
ryiBw, trplupa, tepirpysya, etc., used of sharp, tricky knaves, 
to some extent enhance the probability that the corre- 
sponding Latin verb may have been used in a sense not 
very far removed from this. For scurra means the ‘man 
about town,’ opposed to the clownish rustic. 


XXV. 


Cinaede Thalle mollior cuniculi capillo, 

Vel anseris medullula vel imula oricilla, 

Idemque, Thalle, turbida rapacior procella 
5 Cum diva t mulier aries ostendit oscitantes, 

Remitte pallium mihi meum quod involasti, 
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Sudariumque Saetabum, catagraphosque Thynos,: 
Inepte quae palgm soles habere tanquam avita. 
Quae nunc tuis ab unguibus reglutina et remitte, 
Ne laneum latusculum manusque mollicellas 
Inusta turpiter tibi flagella conscribillent, 

Ft insolenter aestues velut minuta magno 
Deprensa navis in mari vesaniente vento. 


5. diua mulier, V. aries, O. aliosa/aues ved aries, G. ostendet, O. ostendit, G. 
cum diva muta gauias coni,, Ellis. conclave cum vicarios, olim coni., Munro, 
nuper autem cum diva mi vicarios vel cum diva Murcia atrieis. cum dira vinu- 
lenties, Baehrens. ipse conieceram simul Laverna vernulas. 11. insula, J. 
inusta, Calpurnius. 12. inimica, V. minuta, /¢alz. 


The fifth line in this poem is ‘a notorious Catullian 
crux,’ as Mr. Munro calls it. It is evident that in it the 
occasion is described when the meek and mild Thallus 
shows himself in his character of a rapacious thief, and 
that all the emendations which have supposed the line to 
refer to procella are wrong at the outset. With regard to 
Mr. Ellis’s clever conjecture— 


Cum diva muta gavias ostendit oscitantes— 


I can only at present refer the reader to his elaborate and 
erudite excursus in vol. i., quoting his commentary as to 
the meaning: ‘“‘ And yet, at the same time, Thallus, more 
greedy than a sweeping tornado, when some chance shows 
you your victims off their guard.” . . . “‘ Following Bergk’s 
conjecture—cum diva muttiens aves, 1 suggested cum diva 
muta gavias, ‘when the silent goddess (either the goddess 
of thieves, Laverna or Larunda, or perhaps Angerona, 
i Ged¢ rig Povdn¢e Kail kapm@v) shows you the gulls (the 
simpletons that indicate your presence, as sea-gulls indi- 
cate a storm) agape, and ready to be pilfered.” Mr. 
Munro’s two latter conjectures follow up the same idea 
The reading must remain in an unsettled state for the 
present—perhaps for ever. The reason I had for my con- 
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jecture, which Mr. Ellis has thought worth_ recording, was 
that I thought smu/ was wanted after zdem. Just as 
Catullus says of the witty Suffenus, that he became trans- 
formed into a clown the moment he put his hand to 


poetry— 
/dem infaceto est infacetior rure, 
Simul poemata attigit; 


so here I thought it likely that he would use a similar 
form of expression to denote a transformation of equal 


suddenness. 


Idemque Thalle turbida rapacior procella, 
Simul Laverna vernulas ostendit oscitantes. 


For the second line, I would compare Martial’s dormit- 
antem vernam, viii. 9, 11, quoted by Mr. Munro. The con- 
fusion of the end of Laverna and the beginning of vernulas 
might have caused the chief corruption of the line, and the 
mul of simul joined with the beginning of Laverna might 
have given rise to mudzer, and we might suppose a gloss 
diva. But it must be said of this conjecture, as of others, 
ovk Exe EAeyyov. I also thought of 


Convivium simul viros ostendit oscitantes. 


Mr. Ellis might have been more copious in his illustra- 
tion of zdem, which is the regular word for combining 
inconsistent attributes, doing things surprisingly different. 
Catullus himself has ‘Leno esse atque zdem saevus et 
indomitus.” Cf. Hor. Od. 1. xix. 23, Idem pacis eras 
mediusque belli. Cic. Phil. ii. 16, Idem maestitiam repre- 
hendit, idem iocum, Juv. vii. 198, si volet haec eadem fies 
de consule rhetor. 

Mr. Ellis has a learned note on catagraphosque Thynos, 
in which he gives us our choice of five meanings. With 
palam habere, in v. 8, he well compares Hor. S. i. 2, 84, 

VOL, III. Z 
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“Nec si quid honesti est Iactat habetgue palam.” With 
reglutina he compares vscatis manibus of Lucilius, and 
pede glutineo of Rutilius Namatianus (vzde note ad loc, ) 

Of minula for cntmica of the Mss., v. 12, Mr. Ellis says, 
it “is due to the Italian scholars of the fifteenth century; 
it is perhaps the finest emendation which has been made in 
Catullus.” It is, no doubt, a certain correction, but surely 
Froelich’s aes, xli. 8, is the finest emendation made, either 
in Catullus or anywhere else. 


XXVI. 


Furi villula nostra non ad Austri 

Flatus opposita est, neque ad Favoni, 
Aut saevi Boreae aut Apheliotae, 
Verum ad milia quindecim et ducentos. 
O ventum horribilem atque pestilentem ! 


I. uostra O. nostra cett. 


In this poem the poet speaks of his pecuniary em- 
barrassments with the contemptuous lightness and indiffer- 
ence that was usual with him when writing on the subject. 
Most provokingly, here our Ms. O has voséra, instead of 
nostra, and Baehrens and Mr. Munro, I am sorry to see, 
prefer vestra, which, of course, changes the whole spirit of 
the poem. I feel that Mr. Ellis is right in retaining 
nostra. The variant in O is of no account. The con- 
founding of vostra and nostra is very common, and some- 
times it is very difficult to say which is the word written. 
In lviii. 1, “Coeli, Lesbia nostra Lesbia, illa,” both 0 
and G, as well as seven other Mss., have westra, and 
in Ixvi. 87, the codices give mostras for vestras. In 
Ixiv. 160, O gives mostras for vestras. In 1xxi. 3, G gives 
(apparently) nostrum for vestrum. Therefore the variant 
here is of no moment. Some say that Catullus is here 
satirising Furius for the poverty of his family, and point to 
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the twenty-third poem, ‘‘Furei cui neque servos est neque 
arca.” But there is a difference between poverty and 
debt: debt implies a certain amount of riches, and if the 
description of the poverty of the family of Furius, in the 
twenty-third poem, was founded on fact, it is probable 
they had no villa at all, and would not have been able to 
raise a loan of fifteen thousand two hundred sesterces. 
Mr. Munro says, “On the whole, my feeling is for vestra, 
as I think that Catullus, though he would readily jest with 
a dear friend like Fabullus on his own poverty (as in 
xiii. 8), would be more likely to jeer at a butt, like Furius, 
for his lack of means (as he does in 23), than to expose his 
own.” But Catullus was a man of many moods, as other 
men are, and because he once makes a butt of Furius, it 
does not follow that he always did so. Indeed, if we put 
the natural interpretation on xi. (Furi et Aureli comites 
Catulli}, which I believe is the right one, without resorting 
to any supposition of irony, we may suppose that Catullus 
and Furius were often very good friends. 

In the famous attack on Caesar and Mamurra, xxix., I 
have no doubt that Mr. Ellis is wrong in reading wnctz, 
instead of azée in the fourth verse, and right in reading 
aut Adoneus, not haut zdoneus, with Mr. Munro, in the 
eighth verse. All the emendations of the twentieth line 
seem equally infelicitous, and I agree with those critics 
who regard it as an interpolation. Mr. Ellis’s emendation 
of the twenty-third, ‘urbis o pudet meae,’ for the corrupt 
‘urbis opulentissime,’ strikes me as very clever, though not 
convincing ; and the same remark applies to Mr. Munro’s 
‘urbis ob luem ipsimae.’ I think Mueller’s urédzs 0 pottssz- 
met quite satisfactory. The charges against the character 
of Caesar in this poem and the fifty-seventh are well and 
powerfully’ answered by Mr. Munro, who has done a real 
service to the memories of some of Rome’s greatest men 
by pointing out the unreality and baselessness of ancient 
lampoons (E/uctdations, p. 92, s€qq.) 

Z2 
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XXXVI. 


Annales Volusi cacata charta 
Votum solvite pro mea puella. 
Nam sanctae Veneri Cupidinique 
Vovit, si sibi restitutus essem 
Desissemque truces vibrare iarhbos, 
Electissima pessimi poetae 
Scripta tardipedi deo daturam 
Infelicibus ustulanda lignis. 
Et hoc pessima se puella vidit 

10 Locosis lepide vovere divis. 


g. hoc V, haec /tali. 10. Iocose V, iocosis scripsé. 


Mr. Ellis is quite right, in my opinion, in retaining 
hoc, instead of haec, an easy change made by the old 
editors, but I do not agree with him that oc refers to 
Volusius’ annals. It is joined, I think, with vovere, and the 
point lies in the repetition of the word fesszma with puella: 
“She vowed that she would commit the choicest writings 
of the worst poet in the world to the halting fire-god, to be 
consumed with unlucky faggots. And the naughttest girl 
in the world (cf. ‘pessimae puellae,’ lv. 10] saw that this 
was a humorous vow she was making to the laughter- 
loving gods.” That ‘hoc lepide vovere’ simply means 
‘hoc lepidum votum esse’ is, I think, shown by 16, 17: 
‘Acceptum faces redditumque votum St non tllepidum 
neque invenustum est. I do not think Catullus wrote 
tocose lepide, and I think zocoszs, applied to Cupid and 
Venus, piAroupedice 'Agoodirn, is borne out by Horace’s 
‘Erycina ridens, quam zocus circum volat et Cupido.’ Mr. 
Ellis, indeed, illustrates the asyndeton, zocose lepide, by 
diversae vartae, in xlvi. 11; but I scarcely think that read- 
ing can stand there. I will print that poem out of its place, 
to show this :— 
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XLVI. 


Iam ver egelidos refert tepores, 
Iam caeli furor aequinoctialis 
Iucundis Zephyri silescit aureis. 
Linquantur Phrygii, Catulle, campi, 
5 Nicaeaeque ager uber aestuosae. 
Ad claras Asiae volemus urbes. 
Iam mens praetrepidans avet vagari, 
Iam laeti studio pedes vigescunt. 
O dulces comitum valete coetus, 
Longe quos simul a domo profectos 
Diverse maria et viae reportant. 


11, Diuerse uarie uiae V, diverse maria scrips?. 


This exquisite little poem was written at the break-up 
of Memmius’ staff at the termination of his year of office 
as governor of Bithynia, Catullus here says good-bye to 
the rest of the cohors, as he is going to take a tour through 
the famous ancient cities of Asia. I may cite here Mr. 
Ellis’s admirable illustrations : “ The cities of Asia Minor 
were at this time the most interesting in the world. We 
may estimate the curiosity of Catullus by Horace’s words, 
Ep. i. 11. 103 :-— 


Quid tibi visa Chios, Bullati, notaque Lesbos ? 
Quid concinna Samos ? quid Croesi regia Sardis ? 
Smyrna quid et Colophon ? maiora minorave fama ? 


And by Ovid's 


Trist. i. 2, 78, Oppida non Asiae, non mihi visa prius. 
Pont. ii. 10, 21, Te duce magnificas Asiae perspeximus urbes. 


Not many years before Catullus, Cato had put off his 
return to Rome, PovdAnBeig wAavnBijvac Kal’ icsropiav ric 
Asiag (Plut. Cato, 12)—a journey which his friend Curio 
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told him was likely to make him pleasanter and more 
civilised.” 

The words in which Catullus anticipates the pleasures 
of his trip, and release from routine and work, will be 
thoroughly appreciated by anyone who looks forward 
now-a-days to the excitement of a vacation tour on the 
continent. The pedestrian especially will acknowledge a 
fellow-feeling with the words, “Iam laeti studio pedes 
vigescunt.” The eagerness of the poet to reach the scenes 
he longs for is well expressed by volemus, though it would 
be more appropriate to modern than to ancient locomo- 
tion. While Catullus was going on his tour, the rest of 
the staff were making their way home by different routes. 
And here again I object to the asyndeton in the Ms, 
reading dzversae vartae, and I think it pretty certain that 
marta was corrupted to varze, owing to the proximity of 
diverse. Mare and vitae, sea voyages and journeys by 
land, are often mentioned together, Hor. Od. IL. vi. 7:— 


Sit modus lasso maris et viarum, 
Militiaeque ! 
Id. Epp. I. xi. 6:— 
An Lebedum laudas odio maris atque viarum ? 


Diverse of course is opposed to szmu/. The staff-officers 
started from home together; they go home severally by 
different routes, by sea and land. 


XXXVIII. 


Malest Cornifici tuo Catullo, 

Malest, mehercule! et laboriose, 

Et magis magis in dies et horas. 

Quem tu, quod minimum facillimumque est, 
Qua solatus es allocutione? 

Irascor tibi. Sic meos amores? 

Paulum quidlubet allocutionis, 

Maestius lacrimis Simonideis. 
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This extremely pathetic poem was probably written by the 
young poet when labouring under the ailment which ended 
in his death, and took away from the world the brightest 
genius it had known, many years too soon. The words 
‘Et magis magis in dies et horas’ look as if his com- 
plaint was consumption, and the /usszs and gravedo men- 
tioned in the forty-fourth poem would seem to indicate 
a predisposition to that disorder. The only difficulty in 
the poem is the line ‘Irascor tibi. Sic meos amores?’ 
which, as Mr. Ellis points out, cannot be translated as Mr. 
Martin renders it, ‘Ah, is it so that you my love requite,’ 
for amores in the plural never means affection for a friend. 
“Meos amores,” where it is not ‘my beloved,’ as in xv. 1; 
xxi. 4; xl. 7, all spoken, I think, of Juventius, can only 
mean ‘my passion and all that concerns it, my tale of pas- 
sion,’ as in vi. 16, ‘ Volo te ac tuos amores Ad caelum lepido 
vocare versu.’... . ‘Catullus, it would seem, had taken 
Cornificius into his confidence about his passion, probably 
for Lesbia, as that which had given him most suffering’ 
(Commentary, p. 106). I think it possible that a somewhat 
different explanation may be given. We may suppose 
Cornificius had acted in some way which Catullus did not 
approve, towards some one to whom the poet was at- 
tached; and then the line would mean ‘I have a crow 
to pluck with you: could you act so to my pet? Come 
and let us have it out.’ It is also possible that amores 
is corrupt, and that the true reading is szc meos amare! 
‘Is it thus that my friends love me!’ If amare was the 
true reading, it would almost certainly be altered to amores 
by the copyist, owing to the common occurrence of the 
phrase meos amores. Again, Mr. Ellis rightly points out 
that maestius in the last line is wrongly translated by 
Martin and Cranstoun, ‘ ¢howgh sadder.’ It means simply 
‘sadder’: ‘ Let me have one word of address, no matter how 
little, and let it be sadder than the dirges of Simonides,’ 
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Mr. Ellis reads, as many others have done before him, 
Ameana in xli. 1, the Mss. giving A me an a, and thinks 
that Ameana or Ammiana may have been the name of the 
mistress of the Formian bankrupt, whom certain people 
dared to compare to Lesbia. I do not agree to this. Catul- 
lus, as I think, carefully avoided mentioning this woman’s 
name, and preferred to describe her by her peculiarities of 
feature, gait and habit, in this and the two next poems, 
Besides, I think the close proximity of pwed/a makes it very 
unlikely that the name is given. If Catullus wrote Ame. 
ana he would have left out puel/a. If he wrote puella he 
would have left out the proper name. I do not think the 
corruption is yet corrected, and I have myself nothing to 
offer. 

Everyone is by this time familiar with the reading 
adopted by Mr. Ellis in the last line of this poem : 


Non est sana puella, nec rogare 
Qualis sit solet aes imaginosum. 


‘The girl is mad, and never consults her looking-glass. 
For aes the Mss. have é/, and all sorts of emendations of 
the passage were made, but it was reserved for a modern 
scholar, Froelich, to hit the truth, and Mr. Ellis has most 
properly introduced this beautiful emendation into his text. 
It is on the whole the neatest emendation ever made. 
How Scaliger would have triumphed if he had thought of 
aes instead of his own miserable /aec, with roga/e for rogare. 
Mr. Ellis has been at pains to sustain aes from Pliny, Aes- 
chylus, and the Anthology. Aeschylus, fr. 384, has 
KaromTpov Eloovg xaAkde¢ éor’ olvog Oe vov. 

It being established by these passages that ‘aes imagino- 
sum’ may well mean a mirror, the sense of the line may 
be well illustrated by such passages as Ovid, Am. A. A. 


3, 136:—‘ Nec genus ornatus unum est: quod quamque 
decebit Eligat, et speculum consulat ante suum,’ and 7d. 
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Am. IL xvii. 9:—‘ Scilicet a speculi sumuntur imagine 
fastus.’ The only difficulty, if it be a difficulty, is that zmagz- 
nosus does not seem to occur elsewhere. It is, however, a 
correctly formed word, and is not the only aza& Aeyduevoy in 
Catullus. It is, moreover, most properly applied to a mir- 
ror, cf. Gell. xvi. 18, 3 : ‘ut speculum in loco certo positum 
nihil zmagznet’—a passage deserving of being quoted by 
Mr. Ellis. 
XLIVv. 

O funde noster seu Sabine seu Tiburs, 

(Nam te esse Tiburtem autumant, quibus non est 

Cordi Catullum laedere: at quibus cordi est, 

Quovis Sabinum pignore esse contendunt) 

Sed seu Sabine sive verius Tiburs, 

Fui libenter in tua suburbana 

Villa, malamque pectore expuli tussim, 

Non immerenti quam mihi meus venter, 

Dum sumptuosas appeto, dedit, cenas. 

Nam, Sestianus dum volo esse conviva, 

Orationem in Antium petitorem 

Plenam veneni et pestilentiae legi. 

Hic me gravedo frigida et frequens tussis 

Quassavit usque dum in tuum sinum fugi, 

Et me recuravi otioque et urtica. 

Quare refectus maximas tibi grates 

Ago, meum quod non es ulta peccatum. 

Nec deprecor iam, si nefaria scripta 

Sesti recepso, quin gravedinem et tussim 

Non mihi, sed ipsi Sestio ferat frigus, 

Qui tum vocat me cum malum librum legi. 

7. Expulsus sim V. expuli Avantius, expui Scaliger, Ellis. 12. legi V, 


Lachmannus, Ellis. legit vulgo ante Lachmannum, 21. legit codices, legi 
Lachmannus, Ellis. fecit Baehrens. 


I think expud: is more likely than exfuz' in 7, and it is 
at least equally near the Mss. L£xfellere morbum is the 
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regular expression: Mr. Ellis himself quotes Hor. Ep. 
Il. ii. 137, and we might add Tibull. Iv. iv. 1, Huc ades et 
tenerae morbos exfclle puellae. On the other hand, ‘ex. 
spuere sanguinem,’ quoted by Mr. Ellis from Celsus, is not 
to the point: we say, ‘to spit blood,’ but not ‘to spit 
away a cough.’ 

I think Mr. Ellis’s reading of the two chief points of 
dispute in this poem is right —/egz, in both 12 and 21. As 
he well points out, vecepso, in 20, refers to his taking 
Sestius’ speech into his own hands, and we may imagine 
Sestius saying to Catullus, ‘Here is a speech I have just 
written; take it home with you, and read it, and then 
come and dine with me, and tell me what you think of it.’ 
Catullus says he was rash enough to do this once, induced 
by the expectation of enjoying a sumptuous dinner at Ses- 
tius’ house; but he paid for it, for the style of the speech 
was so frigid that it gave him a violent cold, which took 
him time and pains to cure. With the joke on the frigidity 
of Sestius’ style, we may compare the gibe of Aristo- 
phanes at Theognis, Acharnians, 138 :— 


4 , o 
ti uy Karévepe yiove rv Ooakny bAnv 
. ‘ a wv 2 e , , ‘ 4 , 
kal rove Torapove Emns Um’ avrov Tov Xpovov 


br’ tvOadi Ofoymig jywviZero. 


Baehrens’ conjecture, /ecz¢, in v. 21, although clever, is not 
in harmony with the explanation which Mr. Ellis prefers, 
and which I think is the true one. 


XLV. 


Acmen Septimius suos amores 

Tenens in gremio ‘mea’ inquit ‘Acme, 
Ni te perdite amo atque amare porro 
Omnes sum assidue paratus annos 
Quantum qui pote plurimum perire, 
Solus in Libya Indiave tosta 
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Caesio veniam obvius leoni.’ 

Hoc ut dixit, Amor, sinistra UT ANTE, 
Dextram sternuit approbationem. 
At Acme leviter caput reflectens 

Et dulcis pueri ebrios ocellos 

Illo purpureo ore saviata, 

‘Sic’ inquit ‘mea vita Septimille, 
Huic uni domino usque serviamus, 
Vt multo mihi maior acriorque 
Ignis mollibus ardet in medullis.’ 
Hoc ut dixit, Amor, sinistra ut ante, 
Dextram sternuit adprobationem. 
Nunc ab auspicio bono profecti 
Mutuis animis amant amantur. 
Vnam Septimius misellus Acmen 
Mavult quam Syrias Britanniasque: 
Vno in Septimio fidelis Acme 

Facit delicias libidinisque. 

Quis ullos homines beatiores 

Vidit, quis Venerem auspicatiorem ? 


There is only one slight flaw in this polished gem. 
It consists in the words wf anfe, in v. 8. I have no 
doubt whatever that w¢ ante has been foisted in here from 
17. The credit of seeing this belongs, however, to Sca- 
liger, not to Baehrens, as Mr. Munro seems to think. 
Scaliger says, ‘‘ Locus corruptus ex eodem versu, qui infra 
legitur. Nam iam primum sternuit approbationem.”’ Per- 
haps Mr. Munro’s manu stntstra or sinister astans may be 
right. I prefer the former—‘ Love on their left sneezed 
propitious approval.’ I would not translate dextram ‘to- 
wards the right,’ with Mr. Munro. I think there is a play, 
and a happy one, on the literal sense of szwz¢s¢ra and the 
derived sense of dextram. 

The close intimacy between Catullus and Calvus, a 
man of brilliant parts, is depicted in the fiftieth poem. 
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Hesterno Licini die otiosi 
Multum lusimus in meis tabellis, 
Ut convenerat esse delicatos. 
Scribens versiculos uterque nostrum 
Ludebat numero modo hoc, modo illoc, 
Reddens mutua per iocum atque vinum. 
Atque illinc abii tuo lepore 
Incensus Licini facetiisque 
Ut nec me miserum cibus iuvaret, 

10 Nec somnus tegeret quiete ocellos ceé. 


Mr. Ellis rightly rejects the old idea, that esse, in the 
third line, is from edo, for the ninth line shows that Catul- 
lus dined gloomily afterwards alone. He rightly connects 
esse with ofzosz: ‘the two poets,’ he says, ‘had agreed to 
play the idler for the day.’ But it is more natural to 
translate convenerat ‘it became’: ‘ Idling, as men of taste 
should.’ I would suggest the transposition of 2 and 3, 
to bring ofzosz nearer to esse. 

Catullus is one of the few translators whose translations 
surpass their originals. His version of Sappho’s ode is 
stamped with his own genius. There is a downrightness 
of statement and earnestness of feeling in 


Ille mi par esse deo videtur, 


that is not so conspicuous in gatverat pot Kijvog tog Oeoicev. 
One would never have suspected the Latin to be a transla- 
tion. And the finest of Sappho’s stanzas— 


GAAG Kap piv yAwaaa éaye, Aimrov O 
aurika Xow TUp UTodedpdpakev 
Ommarecat © ovcdtv Sonu’ imippdp- 
Bear 0’ anova 
loses nothing in the Latin— 


Lingua sed torpet, tenuis sub artus 

Flamma demanat, sonitu suopte 

Tintinant aures, gemina teguntur 
Lumina nocte, 
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although dnécnant is a poor equivalent for éimppdu- 
Bao. 

Mr. Ellis retains the Ms. reading gemzna, changed to 
geminae, agreeing with aures, by Schrader. Mr. Munro, 
writing on lxiii. 75 (gemznas deorum ad aures), calls gemina 
nocte here an absurd reading. I had accustomed myself to 
think it a beautiful reading, but Mr. Munro’s remark has 
rather staggered me, and I admit that it is possible that 
geminae may have been changed to gemzna by the copyist, 
thinking it ought to agree with /wmzna; and the expres- 
sion geminae aures no doubt occurs more than once in 
Latin. But geminus is not only applied to the ears, but 
to the hands, the eyes, the temples, the feet, in Latin. 
And the fact that there is a stop in O after aures is 
not to be overlooked, and Mr. Ellis has not overlooked 
it. And the rhythm of the verse from the Latin point of 
view is better with the pause produced by the stop at aures 
than at gemznac. Indeed there is no instance in the Sap- 
phics of Catullus of the pause so late in the verse. I 
believe therefore that Catullus, not being able to say 
‘gemina teguntur lumina nocte,’ may have varied the ex- 
pression, and said ‘gemina teguntur lumina nocte,’ thereby 
adding greatly, in my opinion, to the beauty of the verse. 

The 61st poem, the Epithalamium of Manlius and Junia, 
or Vinia, is certainly the most beautiful marriage hymn ever 
written. It produces much the same effect on the mind as 
an English wedding. There is the same mixture of solem- 
nity and gaiety, of admiration for the beautiful and youthful 
bride with thoughtful ponderings over the new duties and 
pleasures that are to come upon her, tinged here and there 
with just a shade of melancholy at the thought of the 
rapid transit of life—from childhood to girlhood, from 
girlhood to old age. Surely nothing can equal the stately 
grace of the verses in which the weeping bride is con- 
soled— 
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Flere desine. Non tibi Au- 
Runculeia periculum est 
Ne qua femina pulchrior 
Clarum ab oceano diem 
Viderit venientem. 


Mr. Ellis’s commentary on the poem leaves nothing to 
be desired. In lxii. 35, I wonder he has not accepted gous 
for cosdem. ‘The passage he quotes from Cicero in defence 
of cosdem is not to the point. 

For the benefit of “ones, I will here give an easy 
account of the Galliambic metre, as Cafullus wrote 1t in 
the Attis. Its normal form is a third Paeon, second 
Epitrite, third Paeon, and Proceleusmaticus :— 


Super alta | vectus Attis || celeri ra|te maria. 


The union of the third Paeon with the second Epirite 
was pretty common in Greek choral poetry. The chorus 
in Aeschylus Prom. 397 is chiefly written in this metre :— 


29% ral , e , - , 
idivtg vd| pore kpatévwy | brepiipa | vov Beare roi¢ | rapoe 
évoetk|vuaw alypav. 


It will be observed that here the original Ionic a minore, 
of which Galliambic metre was a variation, comes back in 
one instance: we shall see whether it comes back in Catul- 
lus presently. 

Again, Euripides, Bacchae 530, segg., joins the third 
Paeon, second Epitrite, and Ionic a minore together:— 


ov be pw’ & pa|xaipa Alpxa | otepavagd|pove arwOet 


iaaoug | xouaav év ool | ri uw avatve; | ré pe pedyete |. 
X le Be T 


But Catullus only modifies his normal form by resolution or 
contraction, and does not admit Ionic a minore. Fifteen 
times in this poem, I think, he resolves a long syllable into 
two short ones; and sixteen times he contracts two short 
syllables into one long one. 
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Resolution :— 


Stimulatus | 242 furenti || rabie va| gus animis. 


Here the first long syllable in the Epitrite is resolved into 
two short syllables, 707. 
Contraction :— 


Sectam me|am executae || duce me mi|hi comites. 


Here the first two short syllables of the Paeon are con- 
tracted into one long one sé. 

Both these processes of contraction and resolution 
apply in Greek, ¢.g., Euripides, Bacchae, 79, 80, has resolu- 
tion and contraction in two consecutive lines (in Ionic 
a minore) :— 


ra te watpog | ueyaAag bo| ya KuBédag | Oeuersiwv 


ava Oipooy | re revaoowy | kisow re | orepavwbetc. 


In the former line the first two syllables of KuBéAa¢ are 
equivalent to one long syllable; and in the latter the first 
syllable of xcow is equivalent to two short. Now, these 
processes of contraction and resolution account for all the 
deviations from the normal form of the verse in the Attis. 

There are, however, three lines, which, as read in the 
old text, present Icnici a minore. But I think they are 
all false readings. The first is verse 18 :— 


Hilarate aere citatis erroribus animum. 


According to this reading, the verse begins with two 
Ionici a minore. But the best Mss. give Azlarate erocttatis, 
or crocttatis. This, 1am pretty sure, points to concitatis (coce- 
fats), reading which, the normal form of the verse re- 
appears, with contraction in the first syllable of ervorzbus. 
The next instance is 53 :— 


Ut earum omnia adirem furibunda latibula. 
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Here, again, two lonici a minore begin the verse. But inde- 
pendently of metrical considerations, ommza is so weak that 
we should not hesitate to restore ofaca and the normal form. 
(Operta, L. Mueller, who also suggested ofaca, at which I 
arrived independently ; alumna, Baehrens). uribunda is 
much better as nom. sing. applied to Attis, than acc. plur, 
applied to the wild beasts’ dens., cf. ¢remebunda fem. in 
v. 11. Afiser, in 51, may be changed, if necessary, to 
misera ; but I am not sure that it is necessary. 
The third instance is 60:— 


Abero foro palaestra stadio et gymnasiis. 


This line is doubly defective, on account of the Ionic a 
minore in the third foot, and because the verse is a syllable 
short. Here we should undoubtedly accept Mr. Ellis’s 
own excellent suggestion, gumznasizs, adopted by Mueller 
and Baehrens, though not by himself. There is plenty of 
evidence for the form gumznastum. 

I have only a few disjointed jottings to offer on Ca- 
tullus’ longest poem, his epyllion on the nuptials of Peleus 
and Thetis. Mr. Ellis displays his usual tenderness in 
dealing with the text, and, I must say, contrasts favour- 
ably with Baehrens in this respect, whose infelicitous 
emendations disfigure a work which, on other grounds, 
possesses high merits. Baehrens is a scholar of a high 
order, and, as Mr. Ellis expresses it, eminently ‘sagax 
crisi codicum ;’ but in the province of emendation he is not, 
as a rule, more successful than his countryman Lucian 
Mueller, although he is not inferior to that critic in conjec- 
tural daring. 

Ixiv. 11, Illa rudem cursu frzma imbuit Amphitriten. 
So Mr. Ellis, rightly discarding praera and proram of 0, 
which came in owing to the vicinity of carznae. 13. Tortaque 
for fota, a very old, obvious, and certain correction adopted 
by Mr. Ellis: mofa, Baehrens. Slight as the difference is, 
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there is all the difference between a good and bad emen- 

dation. Zoréa and /o/a are often confounded in Mss.; not 

. so mola and /ota. 

14 Emersere feri candenti e gurgite vultus 
Aequoreae monstrum Nereides admirantes. 


Mr. Ellis adheres to the Ms. reading /ferz, and trans- 
lates fer? vultus ‘ wild faces,’ making it the nominative to 
emersere, and in apposition with MNerezdes. He records 
Schrader’s emendation, /veéz, which I think, with Mr. 
Munro, is right. Zmersere then will be transitive, and I 
believe this was the primary use of the verb. There are 
many examples to be found of the transitive use. Vudltus 
will be the accusative. I wonder did Mr. Tennyson get 
‘his ‘fierce mermaiden’ from ‘feri vultus.’ 


16 Illa atque aud alia viderunt luce marinas 
Mortales oculi nudato corpore Nymphas 
Nutricum tenus extantes e gurgite cano. 


The Mss., except O, give J//a atque alia, O, tlla alta. 
Mr. Ellis adopts Bergk’s conjecture, which gives a good 
sense, though not very near to the Mss. I do not like 
Mr. Munro’s Illa (quaque alia?) at all. I would suggest 


Illac aequalis viderunt luce marinas. 


Cf. Verg. Georg. iv. 460, ‘chorus aequalis Dryadum.’ 
The author of the Ciris, who imitated Catullus so closely, 
has, 435, ‘florentes aequali corpore Nymphae.’ This reads 
like a reminiscence of the line I am discussing, and of the 
next, which ends with ‘nudato corpore Nymphas.’ 

For sens/, in 21, I would suggest swast#, We then 
come to an important passage— 


22 O nimis optato saeclorum tempore nati 
Heroes, salvete deum genus! o bona mater! 


Vos ego saepe meo vos carmine compellabo. 
VOL. III. 2A 
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So we find the passage in Mr. Ellis’ text, and so it ap- 
mater 
pears in the Mss., except that G has matre (sic). “ Mater,” 


says Mr. Ellis, in his commentary, “is usually interpreted 
of Thetis. It seems better to explain it with Muretus of 
the Argo. In Apoll. R. iv. 1325, the Argonauts are 
directed to pay to their mother a return for all her long 
labour in bearing them in her womb, and this is explained 
in 1370 to refer to the Argo itself, which had carried them 
through a continued series of toils. This passage Catullus 
seems to have known.” The line referred to is quoted in 
the first volume, Mijreoa 8’ odk GdAnv rpotidccona i Tip 
aviv Nija wéAev. Now, this is an ingenious interpretation, 
and would be satisfactory only for the fragment of the 
Veronese scholiast on Virgil Aen. v. 80. ‘Catullus salvete 
deum gens, o bona matrum Progenies salvete iter—,’ 
and then a blank. Hence Mr. Munro writes the passage 
thus— 


O nimis optato saeclorum tempore nati 

Heroes salvete, deum gens, 0 bona matrum 
Progenies, salvete z/erumque tterumgue, bonarum: 
Vos ego saepe meo vos carmine compellabo. 


I believe that Mr. Munro has here rendered a great 
service to Catullus. For he has, in my opinion, repro- 
duced nearly the exact words that were lost. For I believe 
that a verse was lost, and that the Veronese scholia pre- 
serve part of it. Many critics have entertained the same 
supposition since the publication of these scholia, but no 
one has filled up the gap half so well as Mr. Munro. 
There are two reasons, neither of which Mr. Munro has 
mentioned himself, which influence me very strongly in 
favour of his reading. First, it supplies a reason why the 
line was omitted, namely, the similar termination of 
matrum and bonarum. Secondly, bona matrum Progentes 
imperatively demands Jomarum as an epithet of matrum ; 
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‘ 


for bona is not a peculiarly proper epithet of Avogenzes, but 
jona is a peculiarly proper epithet of maser. We have bona 
matre, \xi. 220, opttma matre, ibid. 222. It is the appro- 
priateness of the epithet to matrum that excuses the 
application of it to Arogenzes. Hence I cordially welcome 
Mr. Munro’s restoration and his translation, ‘ right worthy 
progeny of right worthy mothers.’ I should suggest, how- 
ever, salvete tterum salvete, instead of salvete tterumque 
tlerumque. 

Mr. Ellis’s careful and candid commentary on the 
passage, with his account of the scholia, and the criticisms 
that have been made thereon, fully makes up for any harm 
his disparagement of the scholia themselves might have 
occasioned; and I cannot but wonder that Mr. Munro has 
not a word to say in praise of the former, while he has so 
much and such vigorous invective to pour forth on the 
latter. 

In 23 I would suggest mero for mco. 31. Optatae fintto 
tempore luces is simpler and better than offato finitae. In 
64 velatum should give place to Schwabe’s nudatum. 


116 Sed quid ego a primo digressus carmine plura 
Commemorem, ut linquens genitoris filia vultum, 
Ut consanguineae complexum, ut denique matris, 
Quae misera in gremio gnatam deperdita aledat, 

120 Omnibus his Thesei dulcem praeoptarit amorem, 
Atthide vecta rati spumosa ad litora Diae? 
Aut ut eam Dzae devinctam lumina somno 
Liquerit immemori discedens pectore coniunx ? 

119. ingnata deperdita leta V. in gnata deperditalamentata est Conington, 
Ellis, laetabatur Lachmann. in gremio gnatam deperdita alebat Scripst. 
120, portaret dibr’, praeoptarit Statius. 121. Aut ut G, vulgo. ut om. O. 
Atthide scripsi. necta pro vecta O. ratis V, rati Passerat, Lachmann. 122. Diae 
addidi. om. V. Venerit, aut Lachmann. Epitheton ad somno supplent, tristi 


Scaliger, molli Baehrens, dulci ed. pr. Spatium relinguit Ellis, coniciens 
devincta tenentem lumina somno. 


The corrupt /e/a at the end of 119 seems to me to repre- 
2A2 
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sent alebat, the first @ of which dropped out after de per. 
dita: cf. supra, 88. 


Lectulus in molli complexu matris alebat. 


Deperdita is ‘ passionately fond.’ Gremzo, I think, may 
have dropped out through parablepsy of the scribe to 
the g in guatam. Gremio is the proper word here, cf. 
Ixi. 58. Tu fero iuveni in manus Floridam ipse puellulam 
Dedis a gremio suae Matris. Jbzd. 217. Matris e gremio 
suae. I never liked Conington’s emendation. In 121, 
which Mr. Ellis reads as in the Mss., 


Aut ut vecta ratis spumosa ad litora Diae, 


taking vecta for vecta fuerit, I have made two changes. 
Vectus is more properly said of the passenger than of the 
vessel, and vehz rate is one of the commonest of common- 
places. Therefore I have accepted Lachmann’s vaé. I 
have also changed Aut ut at the beginning of the verse to 
Atthide, ‘Athenian.’ For I think that Aw? wf, at the 
beginning of the next verse, sharply defines the period 
when Theseus’ infidelity began. Up to the time they 
arrived at Dia, all went well with Ariadne’s love. But at 
Dia she was deserted. Hence the disjunctive auw/. More- 
over, I think va/z is weak without a distinctive epithet, as 
in Prop. Ill. xix. 26, Pendet Cretaea tracta puella rate. 
Lachmann’s Venerzt, aut ut eam in the next line is weak, 
and metrically faulty to my ear. 

For the gap in the 122nd line I supply Dzae, which may 
have fallen out before devincfam. Some word is wanted to 
describe the place where Theseus deserted Ariadne, and 
none is so appropriate as the repetition of Dzae. 

In the 184th line we find the Mss. unanimous in favour 
of a reading which is very unlike Catullus. Ariadne, 
looking round on the deserted island, says :— 


Praeterea nullo litus, sola insula, tecto. 
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There are two objections to this reading—first, the awk- 
ward interposition of sola tnsula between nullo litus and 
teclo; secondly, if there were any houses in Dia, they 
would not be on the shore. Read :— 


Praeterea nullo colituy sola insula tecto. © 


Ariadne being on the shore, the copyist had /z¢us in his 
mind, and thought the two last syllables of colztur were 
litus. The first co would drop out after nul/o. We find in 
Cic. Rosc. Com. xii. ager zvcultus stne tecto. Ovid, who, in 
his account of the desertion of Ariadne, drew largely on 
Catullus, has, Her. x. 59:— 


Quid faciam? quo sola ferar? vacat insula cu/éu. 
Non hominum video, non ego facta boum. 


And Jb:d. 97 :— 
Sive coluni habitantque viri, diffidimus illis. 


226 Nostros ut luctus nostraeque incendia mentis 
Carbasus obscurata dicet ferrugine Hibera. 


Mr. Ellis rightly retains dzcet; and here a word of 
praise may be given to the archetype which keeps it, when 
the change to obscura dicat was so easy. Mr. Ellis’s note is: 
“diet: may show. Nonius, 287, Dicare indicare nuntiare. 
Lucilius, lib, xxx., Sicubi ad auris Fama tuam pugnam 
clarans allata dicasset. So Lucretius uses dedicare = indt- 
care.” He rather spoils the effect of this excellent note by 
adding, “there is some plausibility in Lachmann’s conjec- 
ture, decet.”’ 

Mr. Ellis has added an attractive feature to his second 
edition in a beautifully executed fac-simile of a page of the 
now famous codex QO, containing thirty-one verses of the 
sixty-fourth poem, 336—366. He also gives a page of the 
Codex Thuanaeus, containing twenty-two verses of the 
sixty-second poem. This is an example worthy of being 
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followed. Now that the great Latinists of our country 
have taught students to ascend nearer and nearer to the 
fountain-heads of Roman literature, such fac-similes as 
these will be more and more appreciated by those who 
cannot hope to see the Mss. themselves. It is to be hoped 
that a sample of the Leyden Mss. of Lucretius will adorna 
future edition of Mr. Munro’s noble work. It is in this 
page that the line 


Cum Phrygii Teucro manabunt sanguine teuen 


occurs. How the mysterious /ewen made its way into the 
MSS. is a puzzle, for the vulgate cam#z, Mr. Ellis’s reading, 
seems pretty certainly right, and is well supported by him. 
In 351 Mr. Ellis’s zzcurvo is better, I think, than any con- 
jecture yet made. 

The poem which appears in Mr. Ellis’s edition as the 
68th is perplexing. The two main questions it gives rise 
to are: (1) Is it all one poem, or is it to be divided into 
two poems at v. 41? (2) Is the Mallius or Manlius of the 
first part of the poem the same as the Allius of the second 
part? 

Nearly all editors, Mr. Ellis included, regard this poem 
as two-fold. But there is adistinction. Mr. Ellis regards 
it as falling into two separate parts, addressed to the same 
person. Baehrens and Mr. Munro, and most other modern 
critics, regard the two poems as quite distinct, and as 
addressed to two separate persons. 

That Mr. Ellis is in the main right, and Mr. Munro 
and Baehrens and the other editors wrong, I feel perfectly 
convinced. Without going into the controversy at length, 
which would oblige me to print the whole of this long 
poem, I will merely state my views on the subject. 

Vinia Aurunculeia, the wife of Manlius Torquatus, was 
dead. The young bride of the sixty-first poem, who had 
no reason to fear lest the bright sun rising from his ocean 
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bed should descry a rival to her beauty, had not lingered 
on earth until cana anilitas had caused her head to nod 
assent to all. She was dead in her young beauty, and had 
left her bridegroom shipwrecked with grief, at the threshold 
of death. He wrote to Catullus, then at Verona, to ask 
him for consolation, in the shape of a love poem, which 
might distract his thoughts from the grief that made him 
sleepless. As no direct mention is made of Aurunculeia in 
Catullus’ answer, even in the part of it which is ad- 
mittedly written to Manlius, I consider it likely that 
Manlius’ request was expressly for something that might 
lead his thoughts away from his buried happiness. 

But the request reached Catullus at an inauspicious time. 
His beloved brother’s death near Troy had given him a se- 
vere shock. Who shall pretend to pierce the motives which 
impelled him to retire to his paternal home at Verona? 
But we may well conjecture that a desire to supply his 
brother’s loss in the old loved homestead, combined with 
the sorrow which that loss caused him, created a great 
change in his mind and habits. That such a change was 
caused, and lasted long, we know. Accordingly he writes 
to Manlius, to decline to comply with his request, owing to 
his indisposition to write love poems at such a time. 

But although he felt quite unable to write the sort of 
poem Manlius had asked for, the /usus venerts, from which 
his soul rebelled at that time, he determined to com- 
promise the matter by writIng a poem of a higher tone 
and nobler scope, in which he might both gratify Manlius 
by singing his praises, and at the same time interweave 
with the theme his own grief for his brother’s death 
Accordingly he wrote and sent the poem beginning at 
lxviii. g41—a poem which he describes as, though not 
perhaps the love poem Manlius asked for, yet the best he 
could write under the circumstances (149, Hoc tibi, quod 
potui). 
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And here Mr. Ellis has come in for some sharp criti- 
cism from Mr. Munro. Mr. Ellis says: ‘I assume here 
what it seems outrageous to deny, that the Mallius of the 
first part is the Allius and Mallius of the second.’ On this 
Mr. Munro remarks: ‘I doubt whether he is not the one 
scholar in the world who would attempt to deny that it 
is—well, bold to assert that any one in Catullus’s days 
could have borne two gentile names.’ But Mr. Ellis never 
asserted this, and I do not think he ever entertained such 
an idea: at all events, I am quite certain that it is quite 
possible to hold that the Manlius of the first part is the 
same as the Allius of the second, without any such absurd 
hypothesis. 

In the second part of the poem the name Manlius is, 
I believe, intentionally disguised under the name Allius, 
This was done because this second part, separable as it is 
from the first, was intended to be shown to the world, and 
Manlius might not wish the part that he had taken in 
bringing Lesbia and Catullus together to be published 
without some disguise. Tacitus tells us that it was fatal to 
the Petras, ‘quod domum suam Mnesteris et Poppaeae 
congressibus praebuissent,’ and Manlius might have a 
thousand reasons for not wishing it to be publicly known 
that he had given the amours of Catullus and Lesbia the 
shelter of his roof. And therefore Catullus, just as he dis- 
guised Tanusius under the name Volusius, here disguises 
Manlius under the name Allius. In each case he takes 
another common name for the disguise, and in each case 
he chooses a name coming very near the name he wished 
to screen, except from the initiated. 

There is one objection to taking Allius and Manlius for 
the same person, which would be fatal if it could not be set 
' aside, Ixviii. 155— 

Sitis felices, et tu simul et tua vita, 
Et domus ipsa in qua lusimus et domina. 
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If ‘ua vita here means ‘your wife,’ I give up my theory, 
and hold that Mr. Ellis’s, of which mine is a modification, 
is unsustainable, for then Manlius would be cae/eds in the 
first part, and marttus in the second part; and the interval 
which we should have to allow for him to recover his grief 
for the loss of his first, and take a second wife; would be so 
long, that it would be better to discard the theory alto- 
gether, and admit the diversity of Manlius and Allius. 
But I know of no instance where zz/a is used absolutely 
for another man’s wife or darling. It is, as Mr. Ellis says, 
commonly used in the vocative: ‘my life,’ ‘my darling’; 
and though Catullus has the dative in civ. 1, the fact 
that he is there speaking of his own loved one, whom 
he valued as his life, justifies the expression, as well 
as the development of v/a in the second line. But in 
the passage in the sixty-eighth poem he is supposed to be 
speaking to another man of that other man’s wife, and 
there is no explanatory development of vzfa whatever. I 
do not believe that vz/a here has any reference to a woman, 
but simply means ‘your life.’ ‘ May you be blest, both 
you and your life’ (on the one hand), and ‘ your house,’ on 
the other. Szmu/ does not couple ¢z to tua vita: it couples 
et tu et tua vita to domus, and there are only two co- 
ordinate nominatives to sz¢zs, not three. Domzna, in the 
next verse, should, I think, be dominae—‘the house in 
which we and our ladies (your Aurunculeia, my Lesbia) 
had such pleasant times.’ 

Iregard e¢ éua vita simply as expanding /u. Ina line 
quoted by Mr. Ellis from Callimachus, on Ixvi. 40, ofp re 
Kaonv duooa ody re Piov, the latter clause is not much more 
than an expansion of the first, and Catullus, in translating 
it ‘Adiuro teque tuumque caput,’ seems to take ody Piov as 
equivalent to Ze. 

But if the contrary theory be adopted, if we hold with 
Baehrens and Mr. Munro, that Manlius and Allius were 
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totally distinct persons, then difficulties would meet us which 
are scarcely to be overcome. We should then find Catullus 
refusing the request of his dear friend Manlius to write a 
poem for him, and alleging as a reason his grief for his 
brother’s death; and at the same time, while still plunged 
in that same sorrow, writing a long and artificial poem for 
one Allius, a person totally unknown, except from this 
poem; and we should find Catullus borrowing from one of 
these poems the following lines, and using them in the 
other :— 


O (ei) misero frater adempte mihi 
Tecum una tota est nostra sepulta domus, 
Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra 
Quae tuus in vita dulcis alebat amor. 


These occur 20, 22-24, and again 92, 94-96. Now Catullus 
does not plagiarise from himself; his flow of poetry was 


too spontaneous to require it. But if these lines occur in 
two separate poems, he did plagiarise from himself. But 
it is evident to me that it is not so; the lines form a recur- 
ring burden of woe in the same poem, the recurring burden 
being a feature peculiarly Catullian. 

By far the greatest poem in Catullus is the seventy- 
sixth. It lies rather out of the beaten track, and is un- 
known to many readers who are familiar with the poems 
on the Sparrow, on Acme and Septimius, with the 
translation of Sappho’s Ode. But the poem of which I 
am now speaking is infinitely superior to any of these 
lighter efforts of the poet’s Muse. I remember well how | 
was positively startled by its beauty the first time I read 
it. Since that time I have read it, or rather repeated it 
for it is such rare poetry that it at once seizes on the 
memory) a hundred times, and each time with wonder at 
the power of Catullus expressing in words the real feelings 
of his heart. Writing to him was what a groan is to other 
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men. He relieved his agony by writing. He said what 
he felt, neither less nor more, and in this, his honest plain- 
speaking, consists his superiority to all other subjective 
poets. He called upon his Muse to express his thoughts ; 
if in beautiful and polished couplets, good; but if the 
thought could not be expressed except in rough words, 
the words must be rough. The thought must not be falsi- 
fied in the slightest degree, for the sake of rounding a 
period, or introducing a simile, or avoiding an elision. Of 
this essential characteristic of his poetry the seventy-sixth 
poem is the best instance. 


LXXVI. 


Si qua recordanti benefacta priora voluptas 
Est homini, cum se cogitat esse pium, 
Nec sanctam violasse fidem, nec foedere in ullo 
Divum ad fallendos numine abusum homines, 
Multa parata manent in longa aetate, Catulle,” 
Ex hoc ingrato gaudia amore tibi. 
Nam quaecumque homines bene cuiquam aut dicere 
possunt 
Aut facere, haec a te dictaque factaque sunt; 
Omniaque ingratae perierunt credita menti. 
Quare cur te iam amplius excrucies? 
Quin tu animo offirmas, atque istinc te ipse reducis, 
Et dis invitis desinis esse miser? 
Difficile est longum subito deponere amorem ; 
Difficile est: verum hoc qua lubet efficias. 
Una salus haec est: hoc est tibi pervincendum, 
Hoc facies, sive id non pote sive pote. 


O dii, si vestrum est misereri, aut si quibus umquam 
Extremo iam ipsa in morte tulistis opem, 
Me miserum aspicite, et si vitam puriter egi, 
20 ~—Eripite hanc pestem perniciemque mihi, 
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Quae mihi subrepens imos ut torpor in artus 
Expulit ex omni pectore laetitias. 
Non iam illud quaero contra ut me diligat illa, 
Aut, quod non potis est, esse pudica velit: 
25 Ipse valere opto, et tetrum hunc deponere morbum, 
O dii, reddite mi hoc pro pietate mea. 

10. ta, V. iam te cur, /tali, Ellis. 11. tta Ellis. atque instinctoque, G, 
atque instincteque, O. 16. facias, V. facies, alii codices. 18. extremo, V. ex. 
trema, alit codices. extremam, alii, Ellis. ipsam, V. ipsa in, eddtores, Ellis, 
21. Seu, V. sei, Zilis, heu Conr. de Allio, Munro. quae Calpurnius, vulgo, 


I do not see the necessity of transposing cur and tam 
in the tenth verse. Catullus—as L. Mueller, quoted by 
Mr. Ellis on Ixvi. 48, remarks—seems to have permitted 
the non-elision of m in the middle of the pentameter, 
Ixvi. 48, Iuppiter ut chalydwm omne genus pereat; Ixvii. 
44, Speret nec lingwam esse nec auriculam; xcvii. 2, 
Utrum os an cudwm olfacerem Aemilio. It would be mon- 
strous to proceed to amend all these passages, so as to 
avoid the hiatus. Besides, Catullus does not love trajec- 
tions of particles, which, like cur, ought to begin a sen- 
tence. I should rather insert ¢w before ¢e than acquiesce 
in the transposition. 11. I cordially accept Mr. Ellis’s 
excellent emendation, ‘istinc ¢e zpse reducis.’ Jpse is 
wanted here, and is strongly supported by the passage 
adduced by Mr. Ellis from Ovid Trist. v. 7, ‘Sic animum 
tempusque traho meque zpfse reduco A contemplatu dimo- 
veoque mali.’ 16. Although /aczas has better authority 
than /faczes, I believe in the latter, as it suits the strong, 
determined emphasis of the poetry better than the mild 
imperative—‘ This you SHALL do, be it possible or im- 
possible. By the way, dis znvitis, in 12, is wrongly 
paraphrased by Mr. Martin, ‘the gods smile on thy path,’ 
as if the meaning were, ‘the gods are unwilling that you 
should be miserable.’ The meaning clearly is, ‘cease to be 
miserable, in spite of the gods,’ as Mr. Ellis rightly explains 
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it. 19. Why alter extvemo (adv.), ‘at the last moment?’ 
21. Invitis Libris I read guae, the vulgate. The corruption 
into sew must have been accidental, I think. 


LXXVII. 


Rupe mihi frustra ac nequiquam credite amice, 
(Frustra? immo magno cum pretio atque malo) 
Siccine subrepsti mi, atque intestina perurens, 
Hei misero eripuisti omnia nostra bona? 
5 Eripuisti, heu heu nostrae crudele venenum 
Vitae, heu on verae pectus amicitiae. 


1. amice, O vudgo. amico, ceteri codices, Lachmann, Ellis. 6. heu nostrae, 
0. he heu nostrae, G. heu non verae (vel vere), scripsi. pectus, codices, pestis, 
vulgo ante Ellisium. 


Mr. Munro considers it so certain that Zes¢zs is the true 
reading in 6, that he more than once cites this passage as 
showing the confusion between c ands. But I am certain 
that Mr. Ellis is right in retaining Jecfus. Indeed, I can 
scarcely conceive anyone proceeding to reject pectus who 
had seen the passages cited by Mr. Ellis. Mart. ix. 14:— 


Hunc quem cena tibi, quem mensa paravit amicum, 
Esse putas fidae pectus amicitiae ? 


Statius Silv. iv. 102 :— 


Nec enim retinentius almae 
Pectus amicitiae. 


Manilius, Ast. ii. 582 :— 


Idcirco nihil ex semet natura creavit 
Pectore amicitiae maius nec rarius umquam. 


Surely these passages show that fectus amicttiae is sound, 
and that we should look elsewhere in the verse for the 
corruption; and as wosérae pectus amicitiae has no meaning, 
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it is nostrae which is corrupt. Vos¢rae here might be very 
well given by mistake for mon verae, especially after 
nostrae in the preceding verse. ‘O thou who art the cruel 
poison of my life, and not, as I once thought, a heart of 
faithful friendship.’ 

In that difficult line in the seventy-ninth poem, ‘Si 
tria natorum savia reppererit,’ O alone gives motorum, and 
I agree with Mr. Munro and Baehrens, that it is right. 
The meaning is, ‘ Let this handsome fellow sell up Catul- 
lus and his house, if he can find three acquaintances who 
would pollute themselves by kissing his foul mouth.’ 

In Ixxxiii. 6, /oguztur should, I think, be guwerttur 
(oritur, O). 


Mr. Ellis is almost the first editor since Scaliger’s time 
who has regarded the eighty-seventh and seventy-fifth as 
two separate tetrastich poems. Scaliger thought they 
formed one poem of eight lines, which had accidentally 


been broken in two, and wrote them thus :— 


Nulla potest mulier tantum se dicere amatam 
Vere, quantum a me Lesbia amata mea es. 

Nulla fides nullo fuit unquam foedere tanta, 
Quanta in amore tuo ex parte reperta mea est. 

Nunc est mens diducta tua, mea Lesbia, culpa, 
Atque iia se officio perdidit ipse pio, 

Ut iam nec bene velle queam tibi si optima fias, 
Nec desistere amare, omnia si facias. 


Scaliger was led to this happy conjecture by the fact 
that his Ms., the Cuiacianus (my Perusinus), gave nunc, 
not uc, in the first line of the seventy-fifth. But all 
good Mss. give huc, and deducta, changed by Scaliger to 
diducta. And so Mr. Ellis, after a:careful comparison of 
many passages where deducere is used with huc has come to 
the conclusion that both Auc and deduct are sound, and 
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that the poems are distinct, and ought to be kept separate. 
In this he is followed by Baehrens. But even if we read 
huc and deducta, which we must do, might we not still 
regard the poem as one? The first four lines seem, if read 
by themselves, to want a conclusion sadly. 


LEREVUL..3: 
Nam nihil est quicquam sceleris quo prodeat ultra. 


Here I think guzsguam should be read for guzcquam— 
‘Nihil est ultra, quo sceleris quisquam prodeat.’ 


XCI. 

I should not like to leave out the ninety-first poem, 
although I have no critical remarks to make concerning it. 
But when I have printed so many of the masterpieces of 
Catullus, I cannot fairly omit one which is the most perfect 
masterpiece I know of bitter reproach— 


Non ideo Gelli sperabam te mihi fidum, 
In misero hoc nostro hoc perdito amore fore, 
Quod te cognossem bene constantemve putarem, 
Aut posse a turpi mentem inhibere probro, 
5 Sed neque quod matrem nec germanam esse videbam 
Hanc tibi, cuius me magnus edebat amor. 
Et quamvis tecum multo coniungerer usu, 
Non satis id causae credideram esse tibi. 
Tu satis id duxti: tantum tibi gaudium in omni 
10 Culpa est, in quacumque est aliquid sceleris. 


The second line here is perhaps the most rugged in 
Catullus, and is a verse which Ovid would not have pub- 
lished for a good deal. But it is, for all that, a magnifi- 
cent verse, and not far short of being the very finest line 
that has come down to us from the pen of Catullus. The 
elisions add to the effect, and must have been intentional. 
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But the sweetest couplet in Catullus is the following, 
Ixxii. 3: 


Dilexi tum te non tantum ut volgus amicam, 
Sed pater ut gnatos diligit et generos. 


I suppose all lovers have felt so, and have also supposed 
their feelings to have been unique in the history of the 
passion. But no one has expressed this feeling like Catul- 
lus in these simple words. It-is marvellous, is it not, that 
a boy from a provincial town should have thus been able 
to describe the nature of his love for a proud aristocrat 
like Clodia—a woman older than himself—a woman whose 
passions were as ungoverned as her fascinations were un- 
equalled? It is marvellous, but it is true to nature, and 
to fact. 

That Lesbia was Clodia, wife of Metellus Celer, the 
notorious sister of the notorious Publius, ought, I think, to 
be accepted as a fact. The evidence for this supposition, 
both external and internal, is very strong. We are told 
distinctly by Apuleius that Lesbia wasa pseudonym adopted 
by Catullus for Clodia, and the statement falls in with all 
that we learn from Cicero about Clodia, and from Catullus 
about Lesbia. Mr. Ellis, without declaring himself on 
either side, has carefully recapitulated the arguments, and 
leaves nothing to be added to what he has said. Mr. Munro 
strongly advocates the theory, for which the main argu- 
ments are the following :—We have, in the first place, the 
direct statement of Apuleius: then the name Zesdza, if used 
to disguise Clodia, agrees with the law, that poetical pseu- 
donyms should be metrically equivalent to the real name. 
Lesbia was married. So was Clodia. Lesbia was very 
fond of Lesbius. Clodia was too fond of her brother 
Clodius. Catullus (in a most marked manner) calls Les- 
bius pulcher. Clodius’ surname was Pulcher, and Cicero 
calls him pulchellus puer. Lesbia was a woman of great 
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fascination. Clodia is called Bodme by Cicero—an epithet 
which seems to describe a commanding queenly Juno— 
just such a woman as we should imagine Lesbia to have 
been. If there be a further allusion to the fable that 
Juno was both wife and sister of Jove, Cicero’s use of the 
word tends still more strongly to support the theory. 
Lesbia is described by Catullus as having sunk to the 
lowest depths of profligacy.' Cicero alludes to a nick- 
name of Clodia which suits the lowest class of strumpet.? 
One Rufus supplanted Catullus in Lesbia’s affections. 
Caelius Rufus had an amour with Clodia; and how well 
the description of Clodia’s character given by Cicero in 
his oration in defence of that Caelius suits all that we 
know and can imagine of Lesbia, especially the follow- 
ing sentence, which makes us say alas! for Catullus:— 
‘quae etiam aleret adolescentes et parsimonias patrum 
suis sumptibus sustentaret.’ So much for the positive 
evidence. But the negative fact, that there is nothing 
whatever that tells against the theory that Lesbia and 
Clodia were one and the same, in the writings of either 
Catullus or Cicero, is of no small weight. There are 
many confident statements in Mommsen’s Roman history 
that depend upon evidence much weaker than that on 
which the identification of Lesbia with Clodia rests. That 
they were the same person I regard ‘as already proved,’ 
and I believe ‘it will go near to be thought so shortly.’ 
The speech in defence of Caelius is one of Cicero’s 
most interesting orations. If the account of Clodia’s 
character there given is a true one, Clodia was indeed a 
wicked woman, a vere pessima puella, a beautiful tigress— 
the true predecessor of Messalina and Faustina, and of all 
those hot, voluptuous Italian beauties whose loves and 
hates have added such lurid colours to the history of that 


' viii. 5, Nunc in quadriviis et angiportis cet. * quadrantaria, 
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country. A ‘matrona potens,’ with wealth at her com- 
mand, she lived for the gratification of her desires. She 
constructed a swimming bath in the Tiber, close to her 
villa, and selected her paramours from the young men who 
frequented it. She entrapped Caelius, a youth of rising 
promise, in her snares, and quarrelling with him, insti. 
gated young Atratinus to try and work his ruin, on the 
capital charge of attempting to poison Dion, the Alexan- 
drian envoy. Cicero, in his defence, says he wonders that 
she dares mention the word poison, and more than hints 
that she brought about her husband’s end by that means, 
In one of his very best passages he thus describes the death 
of Metellus :— 


* Vidi enim, vidi, et illum hausi dolorem vel acerbissimum in 
vita, cum Q. Metellus abstraheretur e sinu gremioque patriae, 
cumque ille vir, qui se natum huic imperio putavit, tertio die post 
quam in curia, quam in senatu, quam in republica floruisset, inte- 
gerrima aetate, optimo habitu, maximis viribus, eriperetur indig- 
nissime bonis omnibus, atque universae civitati. Quo quidem 
tempore ille moriens cum iam ceteris ex partibus oppressa mens 
esset, extremum sensum ad memoriam reipublicae reservabat; cum 
me intuens flentem significabat interruptis atque morientibus 
vocibus, quanta impenderet procella urbi, quanta tempestas civi- 
tati: et cum parietem saepe feriens eum, qui cum Q. Catulo fuerat 
ei communis crebro Catulum, saepe me, saepissime rempublicam 
nominabat, ut non tam se emori, quam spoliari suo praesidio cum 
patriam tum etiam me, doleret . . . Ex hac igitur domo progressa 
ista mulier, de veneni celeritate dicere audebit ?’ 


‘We must hope that the orator’s dark insinuation was 
without foundation, and only used as a rhetorical weapon 
in defence of his client; and that the woman whom Catul- 
lus loved, ‘quantum amabitur nulla,’ was guiltless of the 
worst of crimes. 

In the translation of Callimachus’ elegy on Berenice’s 
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hair, the Coma describes her position among the stars 
thus (Ixvi. 65-68) :— 


Virginis et saevi contingens namque Leonis 
Lumina, Callisto iuxta Lycaoniam, 

Vertor in occasum tardum dux ante Boéten 
Qui vix sero alto mergitur oceano. 


Mr. Ellis retains the MS. reading zzx/¢a, and defends the 
short @ by contra in Ennius. But conéyd in Ennius will not 
excuse 2vx/a in Catullus. I thought of reading /aev7, in- 
stead of saevz, with Leonzs, and dextra instead of zuxta. 
Thus the position of the Coma would be exactly described. 
It is on the left of Leo, on the right of Ursa Major (Cal- 
listo). But zancta Lycaonzae, the conjecture of Parthenius, 
is very probable, and I find Seneca uses zunctus of the 
constellations, Thyest. 875, 


Magnoque minor iuncta draconi. 


The 59th line of the same poem has been handed down 
tous in a desperate state of corruption in the Mss. The 
copyists seem to have been afraid of attempting to recon- 
struct the verse, and have been contented with preserving 
the archetypal corruption. L. Mueller follows their ex- 
ample, and prints thus :— 


¢ Hi dii uen ibi vario ne solum in lumine caeli... 
Ex Ariadneis aurea temporibus 
Fixa corona foret, sed nos quoque fulgeremus 
Devotae flavi verticis exuviae, cef. 


Mr. Ellis reads with daring and ingenuity from his own 
conjecture :— 


Hic iuveni Ismario ne solum in limine caeli 
Fixa corona foret ¢éeé/. 


2B2 
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Bacchus is the Ismarian youth who fixed the Gnossia 
corona, Ariadne’s diadem, among the stars. But Mr. Ellis 
has not been able to show that Bacchus was ever called 
Ismarius by the Latin poets, or, indeed, that Ismarius was 
ever applied as a general epithet to wine. The wine of 
Ismarus, or Ismara, was called Ismarian of course. This 
was the wine which Ulysses carried with him from Isma.- 
rus, and with this wine he made Polyphemus drunk, and 
hence Propertius talks of the Ismarian wine in connexion 
with this episode. But, I repeat, Ismarian wine was not a 
Latin common-place, and Bacchus could not be called 
Ismarius iuvenis. Of all the emendations recorded by 
Mr. Ellis, none pleases me so much as Conington’s simple 
Advena. But we ought probably to change solum to 
sola in. 

The verses 77-82 of the same poem appear thus in 
Mr. Ellis’s text :— 


Quicum ego, dum virgo quondam fuit omnibus expers 
Unguentis, una milia multa bibi. 

Nunc vos optato quos iunxit lumine taeda, 
Non prius unanimis corpora coniugibus 

Tradite nudatas reiecta veste papillas 
Quam iocunda mihi numera libet onyx. 


‘Omnibus expers unguentis’ is obviously ungrammati- 
cal, as well as absurd. Doering reads, ‘omnibus explens 
se unguentis,’ a conjecture which Mr. Munro approves. 
But Lachmann’s reading of the second verse— 


Unguenti si una milia multa bibi— 


seems to me unquestionably right. J/c/za, by itself mean- 
ingless, demands a genitive after it, and what is more, a 
genitive singular. Cf. Ixi. 215, supra, ‘multa milia ludi.’ 
Hor. Sat. 1. i. 45, ‘ Milia frumenti tua triverit area centum.’ 
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There is a corruption then in omnibus expers which I do not 
pretend to emend. I would have proposed, 


Quicum ego dum virgo quondam fuit, omnibus et spes, 


a conjecture based on Ovid, Met. ix. 10, ‘ guondam pul- 
cherrima 777go multorum que fuit sfes invidiosa procorum,’ 
but for the fact that Catullus does not allow eé to be the 
second word of a sentence. Still I fancy sses may be right, 
and the corruption may lie in omnzbus. 


Ge. 


Caelius Aufilenum et Quintius Aufilenam 
Flos Veronensum depereunt iuvenum, 

Hic fratrem, ille sororem. Hoc est quod dicitur illud, 
Fraternum vere dulce sodalicium. 

Quoi faveam potius? Caeli, tibi: nam tua nobis 
Perspecta est zgvz ¢um unica amicitia, 

Cum vesana meas torreret flamma medullas. 
Sis felix, Caeli, sis in amore potens. 


6, Perfecta est igitur est, O. perfecta est exigitur est, G. perfecta exigitur 
ed. Pr. Ellis. perfecta exhibita est, Lachmann, perspecta est signis, Froelich, 
perspecta egregie est, Baehrens. perspecta est igni tum, scripsi. 


Catullus, I think, says to Caelius that he takes his side 
because he had once proved his friendship to him: his 
friendship, he says, had been tried in the fire. In the 
oration Post Red. in Senat., attributed to Cicero, ix. 23: 
“ Alio transferenda mea tota vita est ut bene de me meritis 
referam gratiam, amicitias zgue ferspectas tuear.” Even if 
this oration be a forgery, it is a very early one; and 
whether it be a forgery or not, it shows that the Romans 
used the expression zgue ferspectus, just as we say “tried in 
the fire.” It is easy to say how near ferspecta est igni tum 
is to perfecta est tgitur. The elision will offend no one who 
knows how fond Catullus is of elisions in his pentameters. 
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In cxiv. 6, there is something wanting— 


Quare concedo sit dives dum omnia desint: 
Saltum laudemus, dum modo ipse egeat. 


I propose 


Saltum laudemus dum modo homo ipse egeat. 


I do not think this is at all contradicted, but rather sup. 
ported, by the last line of the next poem, which is an 
attack of the same sort on Mentula (probably Mamurra), 
where he is thus described— 


Omnia magna haec sunt, tamen ipsest maximus auctor: 
Non homo sed vere mentula magna minax. 


Catullus corrects himself, as it were. ‘I called him con- 
temptuously homo; but, after all, that is not his true 
appellation.’ I have substituted auctor for ultor of the 
Mss. Auctor meant the person who had the right to sell 
a thing; hence the legal owner. Awcforitas was the right 
of ownership. Ovid, who was fond of legal expressions, 
uses auctor when speaking of the owner of the cow into 
which Io was transformed, Met. i. 615. Therefore Catullus 
here says, ‘These are all big things, but the owner is 
biggest of all.’ None of the conjectures recorded by Mr. 
Ellis are satisfactory, and Mr. Munro’s wf re is scarcely 
more likely than Baehrens’ horum. 

In concluding this very imperfect review of a most 
valuable work, I must express my regret that I have not 
been able to do Mr. Ellis anything like justice. I have 
directed my attention rather to attempting the solution of 
a few critical points, where Mr. Ellis had left something to 
be attempted by others, than to bestowing praise on the 
many passages where he has said everything that could be 
said. In particular, I have left his commentary almost 
unnoticed. This has arisen chiefly from th « . 
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restoration of the text is much more interesting to 
myself personally than explanation of it, and I have 
devoted all the time and space I had to spare to criti- 
cism, and left none for exegesis. And it would be pre- 
sumptuous for me to attempt to add anything to the vast 
and varied store of illustration gathered into Mr. Ellis’s 
commentary. Indeed, if I felt disposed to find any fault 
with it, it would be that it is too copious. It is owing to 
Mr. Ellis’s desire that his remarks should be as full as 
possible that he has sometimes written notes where none 
are necessary, and has not altogether avoided the danger 
of elaborate commentaries, namely, over-refinement. But 
this occurs seldom. And the reader will easily pardon it 
when it does occur, in gratitude for the ample aid afforded 
him when he is confronted with real difficulties. 

But valuable as the commentary is, the first volume, I 
repeat, with its critical apparatus, is far more valuable. 
On this volume Mr. Ellis’s reputation is most surely 
based ; and from the publication of this volume it is that a 
new era for Catullus must be dated. And in spite of the 
hard knocks he has sustained from both scholars, Mr. Ellis 
may fairly regard as the fruit of his own grafting both the 
edition of Aimilius Baehrens and the Criticisms and Eluci- 
dations of Mr. Munro. 


ARTHUR PALMER. 





MYSTIKQTEPA. 


HE following passages from Cicero’s Letters to Atticus 

are difficult, by reason of the covert way in which 

the meaning is conveyed. In most of them this obscurity 

was intentional. Cicero did not wish to speak too plainly, 

as he felt he was on dangerous ground. Hence I have 

used as a title for this Paper the term which Cicero him- 

self employs for these cautious and enigmatic communi- 
cations. 

ATT. v. 4, 2. 
De illo quod Chaerippus (quoniam hic quoque zpécvevow sustu- 


listi), O provincia! etiamne hic mihi curandus est! curandus autem 
hactenus ne quis ad senatum consule aut numera. 


Cicero was now on his way to his province. The 
Senate were almost unanimously of opinion that, in view 
of an apprehended struggle with Parthia, the legions of 
Cicero (as well as those of Bibulus, who was governor of 
Syria) should be considerably strengthened (Fam. iii. 3, 1). 
One of the consuls, Sulpicius, declared that he would 
oppose such a step; but Atticus seems to have used his 
influence with the other consul, Marcellus, to bring the 
matter before the Senate, and Cicero says that he feels con- 
fident that the Sc¢wm will pass. Now, Chaerippus, a Greek, 
who had been in the train of Q. Cicero in Asia (Q. Fr. 
i. 4, 14), at this time had requested Atticus to induce 
Cicero to do for him some service, of the nature of which 
we are ignorant. Cicero here intimates that he must 
accede to the request of Chaerippus, lest he (Chaerippus) 
should move some senator in Rome to impede the 
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passing of the Sctum by those means which were usually 
employed by ancient Roman “ Obstructives.” The pas- 
sage then, as usually understood, may be rendered thus :— 


“As to the request which Chaerippus made of you (since in this 
case, too, you have suppressed your own penchant on the subject) 
—Oh, what a burden is a provincial government! Must I look 
after such a fellow as that? Yes; I must: at least, so far as to 
avert from the Senatusconsultum those hated words of obstruc- 
tion, consule or numera.” 


In these last words lies the great difficulty of the 
passage. The words are usually interpreted “move the 
previous question” and ‘count out the house.” These 
interpretations rest on a passage of Festus, which I add— 


“Numera senatum” ait quivis senator consuli quum impedi- 
mento vult esse quominus faciat Sctum, postulatque ut aut res quae 
afferuntur dividantur, aut simul consulantur, aut, si tot non sunt 
senatores quo numero liceat praescribi Sctum, expectentur. 


Now, this sentence from Festus, even as it stands, only 
explains the phrase zuwmera, which is easy, and not the 
phrase consule, to which the commentators have ascribed a 
meaning which I do not hesitate to say it could not 
possibly bear, when they translate comsule “move the 
previous question.” Anyone, however, who reads care- 
fully the passage from Festus will see that, as it stands, it 
is hardly consistent with itself, for it first gives mumera 
senatum as the only obstructive /ormu/a, and then after- 
wards reckons it as one of three formulae. For aut, sd fot 
non sunt, &c., read UT, sz tot non sunt, and then the sense 
isclear. Ut was erroneously assimilated to the preceding 
aut....aut, The passage will then run as follows (consu- 
lantur being also corrected to consulatur in the interests 
of Latin, and the punctuation being reformed) :— 


“Numera senatum” ait quivis senator consuli (quum impedi- 
mento vult esse quominus faciat Sctum, postulatque ut aut res quae 
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afferuntur dividantur, aut simul consulatur), ut, si tot non sunt 
senatores quo numero licet praescribi Sctum, expectentur. 


Which may be paraphrased thus: 


** Count out the house,” says any senator to the consul (when 
he wishes to impede a Sc/um, and wants to have questions which 
are lumped together considered separately, or vzce versa), so that, if 
there be not present the requisite number of senators, the Sctum 
cannot be carried, unless they come.” 


Accordingly, I believe that consu/e, in the passage 
from Cicero, is wrong; that we have a clue to the right 
word in the passage from Festus, where he says act qguivis 
senator CONSULI, and that the last words of the passage 
from Cicero should run as follows :— 


Ne quis ad senatum CONSULI AIAT “ numera,” 
‘lest anyone in the Senate should say to the consul the (ob- 
structive) word numera.” 


For ad senatum compare ad tudices, ad parentem, Cic. 
pro Lig.30. So ad subsellia ad curiam, ad populum; and 
in Livy, ad plebem (criminum), “ accusations before the 
people,” Liv. v. 20; so ad hostes, vii. 7; x. 29. For azat, cf. 
Fin. ii. 70. 

For those who will not accept this correction of the 
text of Festus, I would repeat that they must not suppose 
that consule (in the letter of Cicero} is in any way defended 
by the passage from Festus, corrected or uncorrected. U¢ 
res simul consulantur is not Latin for ut de rebus simul con- 
sulatur; but even after we have corrected to consulatur, so 
that the sentence runs, fostulatque ut aut res quae afferun- 
tur dividantur aut simul consulatur (t.e., “that it be de- 
liberated,” sc. de iis rebus), even then we have no defence 
for consule in the letter of Cicero, which, if it is to 
gain any light from the passage of Festus, should be 
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simul consule or dtvise consule ;‘ for be it observed that, 
as addressed to the consul, cowsu/e can only mean “put 
the question,” not “put the previous question,” or “ put 
another different question”; and surely, if the question 
was, whether the forces under command of the pro-consuls 
should be augmented, the worst way of obstructing the 
passing of Sctwm would be to cry “consule,” “put the 
question.” To cry to the consul szmzu/ consule, if the ques- 
tion already put referred only to Cicero, or only to Bibulus, 
would have an obstructive effect, for that would be in effect 
to ask the consul to put a new question, but to cry consule 
would be unmeaning. The fact is, that because szmu/ con- 
sulantur (or rather, consulatur) is found in the passage from 
Festus, it is hastily supposed that consu/e of Cicero’s letter 
is somehow explained. Whereas, as a matter of fact, the 
passage explains only zwmera, and refers to only one sort 
of obstruction, mentioning, however, the cases in which 
this obstruction was usually resorted to. 


Cic. AD ATT. v. 20, 4. 
Venit interim Bibulus. Credo voluit appellatione hac inani 
nobis esse par. In eodem Amano coepit loreolam in mustaceo 


quaerere. At ille cohortem totam perdidit centurionemque primi 
pili, nobilem sui generis, Asinium Dentonem. 


Boot explains the italicised sentence to mean mon 
tllustrt loco natum, sed qui sua virtute inclarutt. But why 
should Cicero state this fact here, and amid his sneers at 
Bibulus? And is nobslem sut generts a possible way of 
expressing “not of noble birth, but ennobled by his own 
qualities”? On the other hand, there is no reason why one 
of the family of Asinius Dento should not have held a curule 
office—no reason, therefore, why Asinius Dento should not 


‘The word actually used in this by Ascon ix or. pro Mil, 
case was “divide,” as we are told 
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be nobilis. The position of a centurto primi pili was a dis 
tinguished one. Does it not seem more likely that Cicero 
here falls into his invariable habit of punning on names? 
Asinium \ends itself to a play on the word asinum. He 
lost a noble of his own kidney, after his own heart, in 
Asinius Dento. The ass, it need not be remarked, was a 
type of stupidity with the Romans, as well as ourselves, 
Scio me asinum germanum fuisse is the reflection made by 
Cicero on his own conduct in Att. iv. 5, 3. 

My rendering, it may be observed, involves the more 
normal use of swz; however, the use of saz, implied in 
Boot’s view, is of course quite unobjectionable. 


Cc. AD ATT. ¥. 21, 5. 


Cave putes quicquam homines magis ,umquam esse miratos 
quam nullum teruncium, me obtinenie provinciam, sumpius factum 
esse nec in rempublicam nec in quemquam meorum, praeterquam 
in L. Tullium, legatum. Is, ceteroqui abstinens [sed], Iulia lege 
transita, semel tamen in diem, non, ut alii solebant, omnibus 
vicis [praeter eum semel nemo acvepit] facit ut mihij excipien- 
dus sit cum teruncium nego sumptus factum ; praeter eum accepit 
nemo. 


The passage fracter cum semel accepit nemo must of 
course be omitted. Then, with the exception of the one ita- 
licised word, the sense of the rest isclear. Zvanst/am, which 
makes no sense, is the reading of 17. Some edd. correct to 
transttans (a amak cignuévor), in the sense of “on his passage 
from town to town throughout the province”’; others read 
transtta, understanding Julia lege transita to mean “in 
transgression of the Julian law.” All agree about the 
unsoundness of the passage enclosed between brackets. 
The passage then (reading ¢rvanszfa with the best editors) 
would be rendered thus :— 


“‘ He, though in other respects abstinent, yet, by transgressing 
the Julian law—and that once only each day, not, as others used 
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in every hamlet—causes me to make exception of him when I say 
that not a farthing of expense was incurred by the provincials ; 
nobody else besides him accepted anything.” 


But though the meaning of the whole passage is clear, 
the expression is far from satisfactory. 

Iulia lege transita... factt ut mthi excipiendus stt 
is made to mean, “by violating the Julian law... he 
causes me to make an exception in his case.” Few stu- 
dents of Cicero will accept this asa Ciceronian sentence. I 
propose, in place of the sentence enclosed within brackets, 
to insert one word, which in itself would account to some 
extent for the presence of the unsound words. The word I 
propose to insert is EXCEPTUS, entertained. Thus (if we 
read est after abstinens with Boot, and preserve sed of the 
MS, which is usually omitted) the sentence would run as 
follows :— 


Is, ceteroqui abstinens est; sed, Iulia lege transita (semel 
tamen in diem non ut alii solebant omnibus vicis) EXCEPTUS, 
facit ut mihi excépiendus sit cum teruncium nego sumptus factum. 


There is a play of a most Ciceronian kind on the 
words excepius and exciprendus, and the passage should be 
thus rendered, though the play on the words suffers a little 
in the translation :— 


“He is abstinent in other respects; but dy accepting entertain- 
ment (excepius), in violation of the Julian law—and that once only 
each day, not, as others used at every hamlet—forces me to make 
an exception of him, when I say that not a farthing’s expense was 
incurred by the provincials.” 


The Julian law (carried by Cesar in his first consul- 
ship) forbade Roman governors, when travelling in the 
provinces, to accept anything from the provincials without 
compensation, except wood, salt, and hay. 
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It would be tedious and superfluous to enumerate the 
scores of passages in the Letters where Cicero plays on 
words. It is not too much to say that he cannot resist a 
pun. 

To me it seems that the zeu de mots in the words ex- 
ceptus and excipiendus was the sole reason why the affluent 
Cicero brought out from his treasure-house a phrase so 
awkward as facit ut mtht exciprendus sit quum nego, &c. 
And this consideration is in my mind a fatal objection to 
Boot’s arrangement, which he now repudiates, but which 
seems to me far better than the suggestions made by the 
earlier editors of the Letters. It is as follows :— 


Is ceteroqui abstinens est, sed Iulia lege transitans (semel 
tantum in diem non ut alii solebant omnibus vicis) accepit; 1Ta 
facit ut mihi excipiendus sit, &c. 


That is :— 


He is in other respects abstinent, but on his passage from 
town to town he accepted gifts (7.¢., wood, &c.) under the 
provisions of the Julian law; therefore I am forced to except 
him, &c. 


Above (v. x. 2) Cicero boasts uzhzl accipitur lege Iulia, 
nthil ab hospite. He did not even avail himself of the pro- 
visions of the Julian law, or of the right of billeting 
(émorafuia, as he afterwards calls it). 

Against this, however, there lies the objection men- 
tioned above, that the awkward phrase facit ué mtht 
excipiendus sit fails to be accounted for, as well as an 
objection to the use of éramsttans, which is unexampled 
and inappropriate. 

Boot now repudiates the ingenious arrangement of this 
passage which he put forward in his Commentary. He 
now, reading with Francken fransttans for ¢ransitans, 
would give— 
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Is ceteroqui abstinens sed Iulia lege pransitans—semel tantum | 
in diem non ut alii solebant omnibus vicis—facit ut mihi excipi- 


endus sit, &c. 


But it would be impossible Julia lege pransitare, “to 
accept an entertainment at luncheon, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Julian law.” The only hospitality 
which could be accepted in accordance with that law 
would be a present of wood, salt, or hay. 

Iulia lege transtta pransitans would be an improve- 
ment on the conjecture of Francken, and might be de- 
fended on the theory of aBAgfta; ¢ranstfa and pransitans 
resemble each other so closely in form that one might 
have dropped out. But the sentence would still be very 
un-Ciceronian. 


Cic. AD ATT. vi. 5, 2. 


Tadra ovv, tpOrov pev iva rdvta owlytar’ Sevrepov 88, iva pyde rov 
roxwv duywpnoys dro THs mpoeKKermevyns Nuepas* Saas adrov AvéyKa- 


pev opddpa Sédorka. 


This is usually given as above, and may be rendered as 
follows :— 


“You must then, firstly, see that the whole sum be saved; 
secondly, you must not neglect the interest, reckoning it from the 
aforesaid day. During (the days) that I had to endure his presence 
I was greatly alarmed.” 


Thus jyuéoa¢g is understood after Scag. But this would 
be a very strange ellipse. Two courses are open to 
editors, and neither has as yet, so far as I know, been 
taken. 


Either repeat iiuépac, 


did Tis mpoexkeiméevys Huépas* Puépas doas abrov nveykapev 


rddpa d€30xa— 
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This would add one to the many instances of the effect 
of that aBAeLia which has already been referred to. 
Or, read 


> ‘ a , e e , 9 
GTO THS TPOEKKELMEVNS’ HyEpas OGas kK. T. A, 


The ellipse of iyépac (gen. sing.) after mpoenxeystyne 
would be quite normal, as in % moofecpia and such 
phrases. 

Cic. AD ATT. vii. 1, 4. 


Contra Caesarem? Ubi illae sunt densae dexterae. 


I have no doubt that the words wd. . . . dexterae are 
taken from some poet; else why would Cicero use such a 
word as densae? I therefore propose, for the sake of the 
metre, ezther to transpose z//ue and sunt, or (which I prefer) 
to omit sunz. 


I add two short critical notes on Tac. Ann. iv. 


Tac. ANN. iv. 26. 


Cognitis dehinc Ptolemaei per id bellum studiis, repetitus ex 
vetusto MORE OMISSUS QUE e senatoribus qui scipionem eburnum, 
togam pictam, antiqua patrum numera, daret. 


For the corrupt words printed in small capitals Déder- 
lein reads— 


Repetitus ex vetusto more honos missusque, e senatoribus, &c. 


This emendation has been generally accepted. I be- 
lieve, however, that we have here another case of aPAepia. 
I would read— 


Repetitus ex vetusto mos omissus, missusque, e senatoribus, &c. 


Mos was changed to more because the copyist was not 
familiar enough with Tacitus to see what a characteristic 
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construction ex vetusto is (cf. ex factlt, ex adfluenti, &c.), 
and he thought that vefusfo should have a substantive in 
agreement with it. The rest of the emendation illustrates 
the most common form of aGdAefia in copyists; after 
oMIssUS the copyist overlooked the closely resembling 
word MISSUS. 


Tac. ANN. iv. 41. 


Sublatisque inanibus veram potentiam augeri. 


So all the edd., but the Ms has vera potentia. 

Should we not, then, read vera potentiae? This is 
nearer to the MS; it is a sufficiently difficult construction 
to account for the corruption, and it is thoroughly Taci- 
tean. Cf. daceta suspictonum, in the same chapter; montium 
editis, in ch. 46, &c. 


ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL. 


VOL, Iif. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN PINDAR AND HOMER. 


PINDAR. 
I. On. vi. 62~3. 


dvrepbéyéaro 8 dpriemis 
7 Ld , / , 
Tratpia oooa petdAAaceév Té pv" 
“* 6poo, TéKvor, 


Sedpo mayxowov és xopav iwev hapas oricGev,” 
MeraAAqw occurs in Pindar in one other passage— 


pepdvrevpar Oo emi Kacradia 
ei peradAarov Tt. 
PYTH. iv. 164-5. 

It is absurd to make this 7 ask zf J am to ask. The 
context shows it to mean J ask the Oracle tf I am to follow 
up the dream in any way. The Oracle, in reply, bids him 
send a ship. Hence the scholiast rightly makes it = 


, 3 , , ‘ , * er 
WOAKTEOV——EL EPEVVYNTEOYV TL TOUTWYV Kal poovrTiaréov, Wv O OvElpoe 


cal’ irvove bréiGero, rouréoriv ci moaxtéov.— BOECKH, ii. 361. 

The passage gives no notion of putting questions. 

In Homer its precise meaning has been little attended 
to, on account of its being found in passages which, taken 
as wholes, imply inquiry. The notion of questioning is also 
fostered by the fact that peradX\aw is often found in com- 
pany with verbs which properly denote questioning. It is 
besides always easy in English to get a synonym, so we 
soon acquiesce in repetitions like ask and inquire. The 
surplusage is next justified under some such name as epic 
iteration, and finally appears on an examination paper as 
Homeric Epanadiplosis. I think, however, it will be seen 
that peraA\dw has in Homer a precise sense of its own, 
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quite independent of any context, and that this sense will 
suit the passage in the Sixth Olympic. 
I shall refer to the more instructive passages in 


Homer :— 
A. Aiveias 8° érapoior pebicraro’ roi S éxdpnoav 
ds eldov fwov re Kal dprenéa mpoordvta 
kai pévos €oOdov exovra’ petadAnoav ye pev ovti, 
ov yap éa mévos adXos. 
E. 514-7. 

“They felt joy, but proceeded no further, as they had no 
time.” They did not show their joy, as the mates of Ulysses did, 
who had plenty of time. 

ue xelvor eet Sov 6d Oarpororw 
Saxpudevres ExuvTo. 
kK. 412-59. 

The description in « is emphasised by simile. Here 
uera\Aaw means, as in the fourth Pythian, to press, urge, or 
follow up, and in this sense may be taken in all the pas- 
sages where it is in company with verbs of questioning :— 

(a). pyteod ravra Sieipeo pydé perdrXa. 
A. 550, w. 477. 

“Do not cross-question (to trap me), nor press (till I re- 
lent).” 

ovr’ eipouat ovTE peTaAAG. 
A. 553- 
(4). rovro d€ wor épéw 6 pr’ dvetpean HSe peradAas. 
Yr. 197. 
“What you ask (his name), and are anxious about.” 


Priam had dwelt on the king’s appearance and stature, 
166-170. 

B. This brings us to the next set of examples, where 
the object of attention is a person :— 


(a). xeivos pévror 58’ abris éyd, wérep, dv ov peraddgs. 
@. 321; 
“Whom you are anxious about.” 
2C2 
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0 


Laertes had only asked the supposed stranger one 
question about Ulysses—When did you see him? He had 
asked him six or seven direct questions about himself, 


(4). adrixa & "[domevna perddAa dorvd’ aver. 


T. 190. 


z.c., “He went to the court, and told the people there he 
wished to see the king.” 


He did not go about making private inquiries. 


(c). oUs ov peradAGs. 
K. 125. 


“Whom you wish to rouse.” 


“Whom you would like to see in the field.” 


(d). viv 8 KdANov éore petadrARoar kai épérOar 
Eeivous otrwes eice. 
y- 69. 
‘*Now that they have eaten, we may notice them, and ask 
their names.” 
(ce). ripO otrw warps vorpieat, ovde rap’ abrov 


ELouevn pvOorow aveipeat ovdé peradrgs ; 
Y. 99- 


‘Why don’t you question him or notice him ?” 


Homer explains himself. She says :— 
ovkére tporpdcbat Sivapat eros ovd’ épéea Oa. 


Ib. 106. 


(/). odxére péuvyrar reOvydros ode peradAg. 
0. 23. 
“‘She has no inward regret for the dead man, nor does she 
affect a show of it.” 
(g). 8s b€ « dAnrevwv "1Odxys és Siuov iknra 
€Mav és Séorowav éunv drarydia Baler 


9 8 eb SeEapevyn pirder xai Exaora peradAd. 
é. 126-8. 
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“She entertains every beggar who tells her lies (of course he 
lies first), and dwells on each particular, and weeps.” 


(4). In p. 460 Telemachus asks one question—are the 
suitors back? ~Eumzeus answers :— 
ovK udev prot TaVTA peradAjoa Kai épérOac 
dor kataBAwoKovta’ tdaxioTd me Oupds dvwryer 
dyyeXinv eirévra, radu Setp’ drovéer Oar. 


“It was not my business to mind or to inquire about what you 
ask, as I was in a hurry coming down the town.” 


In all these cases perakAaw means J have before me some 
object—thing or person—which evokes some degree of notice, 
ranging from formal courtesy to passionate grief. But the 
use of the verb goes further :— 

C. If we suppose that the anxiety about some object 
passes beyond that object, and influences a person, we 
have the third use of yeradAaw. 

Tyr€naxe xp} Tevxe apyia KarOéuev ciow 
mdvta par” avtap pvnornpas padakois éréeorow 
mappacba, Ore kév oe petaAdAOow Tobéovtes, 
“éx Kamvov KaréOnk .” 
T. 4—7. 

When they press you. Were there is no cross-examina- 
tion. The proposition need not be interrogative, even in 
form—We must know where you've put away the arms. 

These are the principal passages in Homer. jeradAX\dw 
takes an immediate accusative—person or thing—and a 
more remote accusative of the person affected by the im- 
mediate accusative, expressed or understood. 

To apply this to Ol. vi. 61, sqq.:—It is night, and so 
the god is heard, not seen. dvrepOéyEaro expresses only 
the notion that the sound of the Divine Voice is the 
counter-sound to the sound of the prayer of Iamus. And 
the sound comes @ propos, apreemijc, of the prayer; and it 
presses Tamus peraddactv ré uv. But as it is a voice, the 
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pressure which it exerts is a cry or call to Iamus to follow 
the voice, dpco pauag bmioBe, So we may render it, The voite 
came and called him, saying, “Follow me.’ In brief, 
avrep6iyEaro gives us the counter-sound ;! apruemfe, its appro- 
priateness, and peradAdavév ré wv, its effect on Iamus. 

The main difficulty is caused by avrepBéyEaro. This 
being taken as answered, joins on with deco, so that perdd- 
Aasév ré wv is surplusage. So the scholiast vec. rd 83 per- 
GAAacéty ré piv da péoov ... rd St avre~OéyEaro moc rd 
dpoo Eye rHv Sivauv, and, to get rid of the surplusage, he 
makes Iamus the subject and ww Apollo. All embarrass- 
ment is removed by recollecting that avregOéyEaro more 
properly suggests sound than sense: cf. PaApov avripBoyyor, 
Fr. 91, 3. It is obvious, if we say Zhe voice answered, we 
want no more; but it is quite another thing to say, Then 
came the father’s voice, and tt called him, saying, Follow me. 
Here the sense is not complete without peradXaoév ré pv, 
but is quite complete with it. The scholiast vec. takes 
aptiemic, rightly, as mapavrixa rw éxelvov Adywv. 

Curtius, Gr. Et. 540, is inclined (after Kvicala) to con- 
nect pera\Aaw with i-ad\dAw, to hasten—send—shoot. If 
this be so, uerakAaw would be, strictly, to press, or urge, 
pera as in peréoyouae expressing guest, finding, capture, and 
appropriation. And in this way etymology would agree 
with the result above given. 

That perdddacév re pew presents considerable difficulty 
may be seen from the diversity of explanations :— 

(a). emelyrnoe te abrov Kat év ppovrid: éoxev. 

Schol. Vet. 


(6). épiAodppovycaro. 
Schol. Rec. 


(c). Qui... quaerit aliquid, curat, cordi habet, amplectitur. 
BoEcKH. 
(d). Quaerimus eum quem volumus ad faciendum quid adhibere. 


HERMANN. 
1 Encounter me with orisons, Sh, Cymb, 
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Hermann afterwards proposed to read peradAdcavrt iv, 
a strange position for a participle in the dative. 


(e). interrogat ubinam sit. 
TAFEL. 


Tafel compares Jehovah’s asking Adam where he is.— 
Gen. iii. 9. 

(f). Quidni haec vox, per noctis tenebras tendens ad filium 
dilectum, dici possit quaerere eum ?—DISSEN. 


(g). Schnecdewin follows Rauchenstein’s defence of 
Hermann’s pera\Adoavri iv, Quaerenti eam. Schneidewin 
and Donaldson give Hermann’s conjecture as peraA\d- 
sav: Bergk as peradkAdooavr. Thiersch appears to have 
confounded it with pera\Aaoow, for he makes it perwxioev. 


(h). ad se advocat; nam Apollo est in Cronio Colle. An 
repay >—EMPER. 


(). Donaldson, following Buttmann, addressed. 


(j). Verba manifesto corrupta . . . . sententia institutae con- 
veniens perdvoracev, sed emendatio incertaa—BERGK, 4th ed. 
1878. 


Conjectures as given by Bergk, 2d.:— 
petadr\dooavri iv, 


HERMANN. 


RAUCHENSTEIN. 


petaAddooavre’ dvopao. 
HARTUNG. 


pey’ dpvacev te vv. 
SCHMIDT. 
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II. OL. vi 71-6. 
ef ob wodvkXerrov Kad’ “EXAnvas yévos "Tayidav" 
OABos Gp’ Eorero’ Tipavres 5 aperas 
és gavepav dddv épxovrar’ Tekpuatper 
xpne exacrov. papos é dAAwv kpéuarat bbovedvruy 
Tots ols, K. T. A, 

“The Iamide are of note: they are wealthy too; but it is to 
well-doing they owe their place: each event leaves its mark: ¢.g,, 
envy is the sure result of success in racing.” 

Texualore = téxuao moret; xpiua here is the race, and 
p9dvo¢ is its rékuap. The single word rexuatoe condenses 
Hesiod’s 

SeAGv te Kal éoOAGv Téxpap evapyés. 
Fr. 110 Gétt. 
Xpiua in the singular occurs in two other passages in 
Pindar. In each it means event or circumstance— 
dvevOe Oeod . . 
- ++ XpHE Exacrov. 
‘Each godless venture.” 
70 S& mpo modes 
xphyea. wav. 
“That which before us lies.” 


In all three, it is man’s dealings with passing environ- 
ment. 

With regard to the reading: yoip’ Eaorov rexpatoe is the 
major, and papog é&, x. 7. A., is the minor. 62 is not there- 
fore wrong, but its omission in such a case is Pindaric, or 
rather lyric: see Dissen, Zxcursus, ii. p. 348, ed. 1843. 


III.—OL. vii. 53. 


Sdadvre 5é Kal copia peiLwy ddodos reAéOet. 


A gnome. The truly wise man believes that in the true 
wisdom there is no guile; Saévr: is he who apprehends the 
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criterion of cogla; the criterion is to be adoAog, and so 
relatively to 6 Sacic, adoA0g cogia is peifwv than its opposite 
oxo\al amdrat. 
So in the second Pythian the criterion is relative to the 
percipient— 
Kadds Tow TiOwy mapa maciv, aie 
xadds. 6 de ‘PadduavOus ed rémpayev. 
The fool loves what is low, but he that is wise hath chosen 
the better part. 


IV.—OL. xiii. 38-9. 
pla épya TrodapKys 
dpépa Onxe KdAdor’ audi Kopacs. 
modapxi¢ refers not directly to swiftness, but to the en- 
durance that was able to run and win three races in one 
day. 


V.—PYTH. iv. 109. 
Aevkats miOnocavra ppdow, 
“Following his base instinct.” 


If goévec audiméAacvar, P. 499, 573, be the high heroic 
heart, the opposite would be ¢pévec Aevxai: cf. weAaurvyos, 
of temper— 

py Tev peAaprriyou TUx7NS. 
Archil. fr. 110, Bergk, Anthol. Lyr. 2nd ed. 


VI.—PYTH. vi. 145-6. 


Moitpat 8 ddioravt’, et Tis €xOpa méAct, 


aida Kadvia. 


“The fates decline to conceal the scandal of family quarrels.” 


#.é., aS a necessary consequence, the scandal of family 
quarrels cannot be hushed up. 





A a Ton 
> 


we iec.. i Jc acebtaae et beim ine aac a 
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Jason continues :— 
od mpémet vov xadxordpas giherw 
209 > / , , ‘ , 
ovd’ dxdévrecow peydday mpoydvuv tinav Sdoarba, .. . 
Ta pev avev fvvas avias 


Adoov dupe. 


As to the construction, agioravrar kadtar, cf. 


of 8 Hrou Saxdew pev dretpwravro Aedvtwv. 
. 585. 
Verbs of negation may take an infinitive, with or with- 
out a negative particle. 
Aidwe is a feeling which condemns certain actions : 


emt yAuxepats ebvais éparav Bader aida. 


Venus gives their rapturous union the charm of mutual 

respect. 
éppa Mydeias roxéwv adédort’ aida. 
PYTH. ix. 12. 

Venus takes away, by magic, from Medea her feeling to- 
wards her parents, which would condemn her for going 
away with Jason (Pyth. iv. 218). But there is nothing to 
do this in the case of family quarrels. 


VII.—PYTH. iv. 18, 6. 
GAN’ ext Kai Oavarw 
dppaxov KdANorov és dperas GAtgw eipérOa civ dddAais. 


“Facing, aye, death, to find a tempering of their valour ”—an 
anvil of their sword. 


imi, c. dat = involving as a consequence, cf.— 


éxpiOn 8 eps, dv év "Ida xpive tpioocds paxdépwv 
a 2s , 
aLoas avyp Bovras 
émi Sopi cat ddvw cai épav perAdOpov AwPa. 


Eur. Hec. 644-6. 
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gappacowy OCCUTS in the Odyssey, applied to metal:— 


ds 8 Gr’ dvip xaAKeds Tee peyav He oKEerapvay 
ely Ware YoxpG Barry peydra idxovra, 
dappdoowy’ 7d yap adre adypou ye Kpdros éoriv. 
t. 391-3. 


VITI.—NEM. iv. 51. 


’Areipw Stampvaia. 


duaxpvoig perhaps contrasts the long continuous line of 
the mainland with the scattered insular patches. If so, it is 
only a positive synonym for the negative Epirus, as com- 
monly derived from azrepoc. 


HOMER. 


THE following readings aim rather to remove modernisms 
from the Homeric text than to restore certainties. In each 
case the received text carries on the face of it its own con- 
demnation. 


I.—WRONG DUAL. 


There are three wrong duals in the received text. 
They are perhaps due to a copyist who did not know that 
a plural may be used of a twain in harmonious or conjoint 
action. This will be seen in each case: 


I. 
X 364. A , , 4 , 
Aaod drorpngavre Sudkerov eupeves aie. 
Read :-- 
Siwxov vwAeues aici, 


Cf. 
Onpe Svw krovéwor, 
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be I. 
7 | N. 345-6. 
7» 5 duis ppovéovre Siw Kpévov vie xparaud 


avipaor ypwecow érevxerov adyea Avypa. 
If the verb is dual, it must be zrevyérny: read— 
erevxov Kydea. Avypd. 


The plural verb can be used with the dual noun to de- 
note joint action; so of Zeus and Poseidon, Zos?, 359. 








Vedin cichen ecusba inte 


a2 © , , 
éx duorépoicr Tavvocay. 


IIT. 


















3, 582-3. 
TH pev avappytavre Bods peyddoro Boeinv 
” ‘ , ? , € gs a 
éyxara kal péAav alua Aadvaverov’ of dé votes 
avtus évdlerav Taxéas Kivas dtpvvovTes. 


Read— 
Addvocov’ Tots Se vounes 
avtus évdlecav taxéas Kivas étpvvovtes, 


The husbandmen idly set the dogs on the lions, cheering them on. 
Cf. 


&s dpa tots of the dual, A 120. 


IV. 





In Hesiod (E, 186) we have 
pémpovtat 8 dpa tovs xaXerots Balovre erecat. 


Hesiod uses the regular dative iécoow in the two other 


places: 
xaAreroio. kabarropevos éréerow. 


E, 332. 


nn / 
padakoior taparpdpevor éréeoow. 


T. go. 


Ba 
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The ending, therefore, cannot be 


Balovre Feréecow; 


read: bh 
xarerps Balovres evirrps. 


There could not be an elision before Fézoc, any more than 
before Adyoe. If the digamma had become obsolete, the 
difference is small between EMIECCEI and ENIMDEIC in the 
old alphabet. 


II.—AtTTIC ARTICLE. 
The so-called Adc Article may be easily got rid of, 
0.8.2 


(a). gacyavov aupykes' TO 8 Edv mapa vyt A€AeurTO. 
K. 256. 
Read— 
gavyavov dupykes* Fov yap mapa vyt AéAeurrw, 
or better, 
mapa. dé Fov vi A€Aeurro. 
(d). veihenev GvOpwrovor mipavoKkdpevos Ta & KHAa. 
Read— 
mupavokdouevos Fea KjAa. M. 280. 
(¢). Tavoduevov Tod€wo1o Ta & pos Sipal’ ixécBat. 
Read— 
paar mok¢uowo Fea. ww es O. 58. 
(d). GANG odd mpobeerke 7H Sv pévos ovdevi Eikwr. 
A. 515. 
Read— 


mpobéecke Feov. 


III.--MISCELLANEOUS. 
1, Z, 152-1; Y, 212-3. 
opp ed eidys 
hperépnv yevenv troddoi Sé pv dvdpes toacw. 
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Cobet shows that Fidéye is the subjunctive form, Read, 


oppa Fidjcba 
Hperepyy yevénv rodXot 8 Ficaci pw avdpes; 


icaat is always digammated. 


2. O, 207. 
éoOdov Kal 7d TérvKrat, Gr’ ayyedos atowa €ldp. 
Cobet shows that the Homeric form is Fidéy. Read, 


therefore, 
or ayyeAos aiciya Felry. 


The whole point turns on the tone and tact of the mes- 
senger. 
cr 
dpeivw § aioya mdvra. 
3. Od. a, 10. 
trav dpobev ye Gea Ovyarep (Avds) cir? kal jpiv. 


The MSS. omit Awe. Read: 


trav dpobev, ov Sé Fotcba bed rep, Fevré xai jyiv. 
Cf. 
, 
Oew wep. x, 518, 
and 
Geai eore, mapearé te, iore Te Tavra. 


B. 485. 
The 0a of Fots8a became ed, and Oca wep became Obyarep, 
which necessitated Adc, in despite of the digamma. 


T. MAGUIRE. 





NOTES ON THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES. 


N Bacch. 1068 répvw has generally been translated zz a 

lathe; sometimes it has been supposed to refer to an 
instrument like a pair of compasses. The following is the 
whole context :— 


AaBov yap éXdrys oipaviov akpov KAddov 
a > > > , / 
Karnyev Hyev, Tyev és péAav wédov" 
a 8 o se a ‘ ‘ 
KukAovTo 0 wore TOSoV 7) KUPTOS TpoXdsS 


TOpvw ypadomevos Tepipopay éAKedpopov. 


I believe that répvw in this place does mean zx a Jathe, 
though a very different one from the lathe which was 
before the minds of the Commentators on the passage. 


Fig. 1. 


P, Pole. S, String. D, Drum. W, Wheel. 


The lathe probably was one such as I have seen at work 
in the North-west Provinces of India, and of which I here 
give rough diagrams (see figs. 1 and 2). 

A stout pole of some elastic wood is fixed into the wall, 
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so as to project at right angles, with its thinner end free, 
To this end is attached a string, which is brought down 
and fastened toa pin in the drum of the lathe. The work. 
man then attaches the block of timber which is to be 
turned into a wheel; and he drags this round in the direc. 
tion of the first arrow, until the string is coiled round the 
drum as many times as it will go. This of course bends 
down the pole, which is the process described by kuxdoiro. 


Fig. 2. 


P, Pole S, String. D, Drum. W, Wheel. C, Chisel. 


Figure 2 represents the lathe with the pole bent down, 
and the string coiled round the drum of the lathe. When 
the workman releases his hold of the wheel, the recoil of 
the pole causes the wheel to revolve in the direction of the 
second arrow, and the workman then applies the chisel. 
The process has to be repeated as often as the string be- 
comes completely uncoiled from the drum. 

The slow and laboured dragging down of the tree, ex- 
pressed by xariyyev, iyev, iryev, would accurately correspond 
with the slow preparation for the turning process, in a 
lathe such as is here depicted. 

My suggestion is, that the simile in the text is taken 
from the slow bending of the pole in the process of coiling 
the string. 

The translation then would be, “and it was bent like a 
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bow, or like ¢he process! whereby a round wheel has its re- 
yolving periphery turned in a lathe.” The construction 
is the same as if we adopt the interpretation which 
makes répvoc an instrument resembling in its use a pair 
of compasses. This latter is the explanation given by Mr. 
Tyrrell, and adopted from him without any acknowledg- 
ment by Mr. Paley, in the second edition of his commen- 
tary on this play. Indeed Mr. Paley’s whole procedure 
in regard to this passage is very remarkable. In his first 
edition he accepts the simile of the lathe, apparently for 
no better reason than that nobody had ever thought it 
could mean anything else, and seems quite unconscious of 
any difficulty in the comparison of the slow bending of a 
tree to the accurate rounding of a wheel by means of a 
common lathe. As soon as Mr. Tyrrell points out the 
impossibility of the lathe metaphor, as understood by him, 
and suggests the simile of an instrument like a pair of 
compasses, Mr. Paley transfers it to his own commentary, 
not only without any acknowledgment, but with something 
very like a sneer. “Mr. Tyrrell is mistaken in saying the 
ancient wheel (z.¢. if he means chariot wheel) was solid.” 
But why does Mr. Paley assume that Mr. Tyrrell or that 
Euripides meant a chariot wheel? And how would it help 
the simile of the compasses (or of the lathe either) that the 
wheel should of be solid? Surely, whether Euripides 
meant compasses or a lathe, he must have contemplated a 
solid wheel, for nobody ever heard of a wheelwright first 
building up his spoked wheel, and ¢hen tracing or turning 
its circumference. Mr. Paley must have been thinking of 


"It isto be observed that the present  dpduov, and gaKe: dpduov. It is in itself 
participle (ypapduevos), not the perfect probable that the form of lathe used in 
(veypayuévos), is used,sothat a process Greece in the time of Euripides should 
of shaping, not a completed shape, resemble rather the primitive instru. 
must be referred to. This explanation ment still surviving in Indian use than 
is unaffected by the question between the perfect lathe of the English manu- 
the three readings, éAkeSpdéuov, éAcko- _facturer. 

VOL. II. 2D 
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the well-known prescription for casting a cannon— take 
a long round hole, and pour melted brass round it.” Asa 
matter of fact, the ancient solid wheel, meaning a cart 
wheel, survives to this day: it may be seen not only in 
India, but in Italy and Spain. 

This passage is by no means the only one in which Mr. 
Paley has dealt in a questionable way with other editors, 
Thus at line 88, in Mr. Paley’s first edition (év mor’ 
€xovo’, x.t.A.), there is a note, “#yousa, scz/. éavrijy for ova,” 
supported by a quotation from Aristophanes given by Mus- 
grave. Mr. Tyrrell has clearly proved that Musgrave’s 
quotation is not a case in point, and that the fyovreg in 
Aristophanes was really an elliptic phrase. Mr. Paley’s 
note on this in his second edition runs thus: “ éyovea, scil. 
tv yaarpi. Matthiae, whose explanation Mr. Tyrrell prefers 
to that of Musgrave, compares Herod. v. 41, #yoveav,’’x.7.d. 
Here the whole point of Mr. Tyrrell’s note is quietly set 
aside in the word prefers. Musgrave was wrong, and 
rested his case on an irrelevant quotation, which, when 
fully analysed, actually went against him. Either Mr. 
Paley did not see this, or he was unwilling to admit that 
he had changed his own view under the influence of Mr. 
Tyrrell’s argument. 

Another, and a still more striking instance, is at line 
327: 

KOUTE PappaKolc 


” Xé na i , = 
aky afore av OUT dveU TOUTWY VODEC. 


In the first edition Mr. Paley translates, ‘ You cannot be 
cured by medicine, and yet you are sick to a degree that 
demands a medicine.” Mr. Tyrrell says “Teiresias inti- 
mates that he believes Pentheus to be the victim of some 
aberration of judgment produced by some artificial means 
(ovr’ dvev robrwy (i.e. gapudxwv] voosic). The poet wishes 
to hint that Teiresias knew the snare into which Pentheus 
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is being led by the pretended Bacchant.” This explana- 
tion is actually adopted by Mr. Paley ex d/oc inhis 2nd 
edition, without any acknowledgment whatever to Mr. 
Tyrrell: ‘As no drugs will cure you, so it is by some drugs 
that you have been made mad.” In this case the transla- 
tion in Mr. Paley’s 1st edition seems positively incompa- 
tible with the words of the text. His reticence is therefore 
quite inexplicable. 

Again, in 395, Mr. Tyrrell reads iwi rotrw where Mr. 
Paley reads émt rovrov; and in 451 Mr. Tyrrell has paiveoOe, 
where Mr. Paley receives Burges’ conjecture, yiOec@e. In 
both these cases Mr. Paley, in his remarks in the 2nd edi- 
tion, altogether obscures the fact that Mr. Tyrrell’s read- 
ings, as being those of the MS., rest on a wholly different 
ground from the conjectures Mr. Paley has adopted. In 
the latter instance, Mr. Paley has partly, and in the former 
altogether, suppressed the arguments put forward by Mr. 
Tyrrell in defence of the MS. reading, which he has him- 
self rejected. 

Indeed, in connexion with this subject, we remark 
throughout Mr. Paley’s work a want of that appreciation of 
MS. authority which is one of the principal marks of a 
judicious commentator. A striking instance of this is at 
1060, where for the corrupt words dco: vd@wv he mentions 
no less than four conjectures, some of them as far from the 
MS. reading as Elmsley’s dcov 7086, and gives in his text 
the reading oro: ud0Qwv—a reading which would have been 
received with a smile but for its being supposed to have 
MS. authority—which MS. authority, however, has been 
long since proved to have no real existence. 

Again, one cannot fail to observe in Mr. Paley’s work 
an absence of that szdae veritatis amor which should ani- 
mate one whose editions are so numerous and so widely 
tead, and who, therefore, wields such a large influence 
over the progress of classical scholarship in England and 

2D2 
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Ireland. If an Editor’s views are challenged on good 
grounds, he is bound to defend them or give them up, 
Yet such is not the practice of Mr. Paley. He cannot 
therefore complain if many competent judges regard 
him as propagating, in edition after edition, erroneous 
views. 

For instance, at verse 36 Mr. Paley, in his first edition, 
asserts that yuvaikeg Means grown-up women, in contradis- 
tinction to girls. Mr. Tyrrell remarks that there is no other 
passage in any Greek author that supports this view. Tuvj 
is often used of marrzed women, but never indicates grown- 
up women, whether maids or not. Mr. Paley, in his second 
edition, simply reiterates his first assertion, making no at- 
tempt to set Mr. Tyrrell right, though there is a distinct 
divergence of opinion. Surely, when Mr. Paley used Mr. 
Tyrrell’s commentary so freely, he was bound either to 
support his own views in this place or accept Mr. Tyrrell’s. 
There can have been for this omission no such motive as 
economy of space, seeing that Mr. Paley has devoted half 
his margin to a quotation in another note from Apollodo- 
rus which would have easily borne excision. 

In like manner, at verse 1157, there could hardly be a 
more definite challenge than Mr. Tyrrell’s note, “ mordv 
Aisay = certain death, is certainly bad Greek.” It seems 
very surprising that Mr. Paley should have omitted to jus- 
tify his own views here. 

On verse 986, for the corrupt dgidpduwy of the MS., 
Kirchoff proposed dpépdéuwy, believing it to be a word not 
elsewhere found, though of course formed correctly accord- 
ing to analogy. The word is not given in Liddell and 
Scott. Mr. Tyrrell points out in Aeirepar Ppovrides (which 
Mr. Paley must have read, as he quotes it elsewhere) that 
this word is actually found in Nonnus. Surely this fact, 
full as it is of significance to an editor really concerned in 
the attainment of the true text, should have found a place 
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in Mr. Paley’s second edition. It seems almost decisive 
in favour of Kirchoff’s conjecture. 

Verse 1353. Here, again, Mr. Tyrrell has committed 
himself to a definite statement. ‘Mr. Paley’s difficulties 
vanish before the explanation on verse 13308.” Mr. Paley 
does not admit that they do vanish, nor does he state the 
reasons why he considers Mr. Tyrrell’s explanation insuffi- 
cient. All he does is to reiterate his former note, adding 
a brief and rather inadequate summary of Mr. Tyrrell’s re- 
marks, and hinting, but not stating, that these remarks do 
not clear up the obscurity. 


EDWARD STANLEY ROBERTSON. 





MR. NESBITT. 


HORAE TACITEAE. 


MONG the numerous versions of the ancient Classics 
called forth in recent times by the increased im- 
portance attached to accurate and idiomatic translation, 
and the desire to make the writings of antiquity accessible 
to English readers, few have attained so high a reputation 
. as Messrs. Church and Brodribb’s Translations of Tacitus, 
Critics have been unanimous in their praise, and there lies 
before me a notice, which may fairly be regarded as repre- 
sentative, that claims for the Translation of the Histories, 
if not the ideal excellence which reproduces the tone and 
colour as well as the thoughts of an original, at least 
the full meed of the accuracy with which Cambridge is 
accredited, in contrast with the more rhetorical cast of 
Oxford scholarship. If the translators have wisely avoided 
the futile attempt to reproduce the peculiar structure of 
the period of Tacitus, they have, we are told, not the less 
imitated his nervous diction and ‘ pregnant brevity,’ and 
have attained success, so far as success is attainable, by 
the severe exclusion of all unnecessary amplification. In 
short, we are assured, that a national reproach has been 
removed, that we have now in the department of historical 
translation something to take rank with the best works of 
other nations—to put it tersely, ‘an English Louandre’— 
and the authors are invited to gather laurels in a new field 
by essaying the great work of Livy. 
This is high praise, and, if it be deserved, the trans- 
lators may well congratulate themselves on having ac- 
complished the profession of their preface, in which, after 
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stating that it has been their aim ‘to reproduce, as exactly 
as they could, the precise expressions of the Author,’ they 
express their ‘trust that, in their revised edition, no actual 
errors or omissions have escaped them.’ 

I cannot, I regret to say, confirm this anticipation. A 
careful examination of the Translation of the Histories has 
led me to the conclusion that, though it shows a consider- 
able advance on its predecessors, it cannot be regarded as 
an altogether satisfactory performance, and that it falls far 
short of the standard of modern scholarship. Not only 
have the translators neglected to avail themselves of the 
wealth of criticism and illustration which have of late been 
lavished upon Tacitus by other German writers, but they 
have strangely ignored the indispensable edition of He- 
raeus, which so admirably resumes them. The result is 
what might be expected—a book disfigured with numerous 
and grave errors in archeology, and, what is less excus- 
able, in Latin construction. Despite then the verdict of 
the critics, I am unable to regard this work as monu- 
mental. If its authors would be carried down to posterity 
‘on the shoulders of an immortal,’ they must subject it to 
a much more rigorous revision than that which has re- 
sulted in the last edition. 

In the following notes—they are little more than ex- 
tracts from lectures—I have attempted to do something 
ofthis kind. They are, as will be seen, quite fragmentary, 
following the order of the chapters without any regard to 
unity or grouping of subjects, and the only principle of 
selection is the accident of dissent, more or less serious, 
from the renderings of the translators. It so happens, 
however, that as this dissent is rather diffused, many 
points of interest to the student of Tacitus are touched on. 
Unfortunately, the method has this disadvantage, that it 
leaves unnoticed many felicitous renderings to which, had 
my plan been different, I might have called attention. I 
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shall be glad if the reading of the paper will lead our 
younger students to propose to themselves a somewhat 
higher standard of translation than that commonly ac. 
quiesced in. 


1. Simul veritas pluribus modis infracta, primum inscitia rej 
publicae ut alienae, mox libidine adsentandi aut rursus odio 
adversus dominantes: ita neutris cura posteritatis inter infensos 
vel obnoxios. 


Then, too, the truthfulness of history was impaired in 
many ways; at first through men’s ignorance of public 
affairs which were now wholly strange to them; then, 
through their passion for flattery; or, on the other hand, 
through their hatred of their masters. Amd so between the 
enmity of the one, and the servility of the other, neither had 
any regard for posterity.—C. & B. 


(1). Primum . . . mox. 


‘At first . . . then,’ C. & B. Tr.: ‘at first—after- 
ward,’ or ‘in the first place—then.’ It is not certain 
whether the historian wishes to specify the relative im- 
portance of co-existing causes, or the order of successive 
ones: probably the latter. W6lflin has shown, by a very 
copious citation of instances, that Tacitus uses ‘primum’ 
and ‘primo’ promiscuously in both senses, with a prefe- 
rence, in his earlier writings, for ‘ primo’ before consonants, 
and ‘primum’ before vowels (Phzlologus, xxvii. p. 118). In 
the formula in the text ‘primo’ is more frequent. 


(2). Inter infensos vel obnoxios. 


This use of ‘inter’ has been fully explained by Drager, 
Hist. Synt. § 273, and by Heraeus on this passage. It is 
an extension to concrete nouns of the classical use of ‘inter,’ 


1 Messrs. Church and Brodribb’s is referred to in the subjoined notes 
Translation of the ‘ History of Tacitus’ under the initials C. & B. 
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denoting the circumstances of the case, before adstract 
nouns, as, ¢.g., in the phrases ‘leges silent inter arma’ 
(Cic.), ‘natus in libero populo inter iura legesque’ (Liv.), 
and may be resolved by a subordinate adverbial sentence, 
or by the abl. abs. with the missing participle of ‘esse.’ It 
occurs in Livy: cf. ‘inter tam suspensos sociorum animos’ 
(2, cum tam suspensi essent), Liv. xxiii. 22 ; but it is in 
Tacitus that we find it most frequent. The following pas- 
sages collected by Heraeus fully illustrate the use: H. i. 
34, ‘credula fama inter gaudentes et incuriosos’ (2. ¢., cum 
omnes essent gaudentes et incuriosi); c. 50, ‘utraque vota 
detestanda inter duos’ (z.¢., cum duo essent); ii. 92, ‘inter 
discordes’ (¢.¢., cum discordes essent) ; c. 26, and An. i. 50, 
‘inter temulentos’ (z. ¢., cum temulenti essent); and the pas- 
sage in the text, ‘inter infensos vel obnoxios’ (z. ¢., cum alii 
infensi, alii obnoxii essent). The translation of Messrs. 
C.& B. is inaccurate, and indeed, what rarely happens 
with them, is scarcely English. They seem to have been 
misled by the ordinary meaning of the word into thinking 
that ‘inter’ implies a contrast, a notion which suggested 
their mistranslation of ‘inter gaudentes et incuriosos,’ 
c. 34 (‘between the delight of some and the indifference of 
others’); but a consideration of the passages cited shows 
clearly that this is not the case. In that before us there is 
indeed a contrast, but it lies in the terms ‘infensos’ and ‘ob- 
noxios,’ not in the form of expression. Translate (taking 
ahint from Louandre): ‘ thus, enemies or slaves (of power), 
they were alike regardless of after times.’ For the sake of 
perspicuity, it is necessary to introduce in the translation 
the notion ‘adversus dominantes’ as the antithesis of 
‘posteritas.’ The overmastering regard of historians to 
their rulers excluded all thought of after times; but in this 
they ignored what Tacitus (An. iii. 65) calls ‘the main 
function of history’—to submit vice and virtue to the 
judgment of posterity. 
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(3). It may be worth noting, that ih the phrase ‘jp. 
scitia rei pub.’ (7.¢., practical unacquaintance with public 
life), ‘inscitia,’ from ‘ inscitus,’ is used in what is perhaps 
its strict sense, in contradistiction to ‘inscientia’ (‘the 
absence of theoretic knowledge’). The distinction, how. 
ever, is not observed throughout by Tacitus (cf. c. 54, ‘per 
inscitiam ceterorum’), and in fact (Wé6lflin tells us) the 
word ‘inscientia’ is not found in his historical writings, 
Horace, too, no doubt for metrical reasons, uses ‘inscitia’ 
= ‘inscientia’ (v. Heraeus 27 Joc.) 


2. (1). Hanstae aut obrutae urbes fecundissima Campaniae ora, 
et urbs incendiis vastata. 


The peculiar use of ‘ ora,’—the local abl. is rarely found 
in nouns of the first declension, unless with some adjunct 
which distinguishes it from the nom.: thus we do not find 
terra alone, but terra marique, so not ripa, but ripa fre- 
quenti, An. iii. 9,—and the strange employment of ‘urbes’ 
(= ‘oppida,’ ‘municipia’) before ‘urbs’ (= ‘Roma’) bya 
writer so studious of variety of expression as Tacitus, have 
led Heraeus, following W6lflin (who has given an exhaus- 
tive discussion of the passage in Phzlologus, xxvii., pp. 121 
ff.), to bracket ‘urbes,’ and to write ‘hausta aut obruta 
fecundissima Campaniae ora’—an expression which admi- 
rably describes the catastrophe (‘hausta’ indicating the 
action of the sea, and ‘ obruta’ that of the lava stream and 
ashes), and harmonizes with the language of Pliny, in his 
well-known letter to Tacitus on his uncle’s death, ‘ pul- 
cherrimarum clades terrarum,’ as well as with the allusion 
of Tacitus himself, An. iv. 67, ‘ pulcherrimus sinus, ante- 
quam Vesuvius mons ardescens faciem loci verteret.’ It 
has, too, been shrewdly observed by Miiller, that if Tacitus 
were speaking of the ruin of cities, ‘fecundissima ora’ 
would have little point, as the destruction of a city in a 
desert would be equally disastrous. C. & B. have adroitly 
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avoided the repetition of ‘urbs’—‘cities in Campania’s 
richest plains were swallowed up. . . . Rome was wasted.’ 
Translate, adopting Wé6lflin’s emendation, ‘the richest 
region of Campania was swallowed up or buried.’ 


(2). Interiorem potentiam. 


‘More confidential authority. —C. & B. Tr.: ‘influence 
in the palace.’ 


(3). Cum agerent verterent cuncta. 


‘Robbed and ruined in every direction.—C. & B. 
Rather, ‘carried everywhere their destructive activity,’ 
‘cuncta agere’ indicating the restless activity of the in- 
formers, which embraced everything within its sphere, 
‘vertere’ (= ‘ evertere’) its destructive consequences. 


3. (1). Supremae clarorum virorum necessitates; ipsa neces- 
sitas fortiter tolerata, et laudatis antiquorum mortibus pares exitus. 


This can scarcely be right. Nipperdey has got rid of 
the difficulty by bracketing ‘ipsa necessitas,’ and C. & B. 
have evaded it, translating ‘illustrious men driven to the 
last necessity, and enduring it with fortitude.’ I prefer to 
adopt Heraeus’ easy emendation, ‘ necessitates, ipsae neces 
fortiter toleratae.’ The climax ‘necessitates, neces’ is 
quite in Tacitus’ manner, and for the accumulation of 
synonyms, ‘neces, mortibus, exitus,’ cf. the similar pas- 
sage, ‘etiam si bella,’ etc., A. xvi. 16. In illustration of 
‘suprema necessitas’ as an euphemism for the extremity 
from which the only escape is death, cf. c. 72. The plurals 
point to variety of times and persons (cf. cotidianae neces 
interitusque, Cic. T. D. iii. § 65). Tr.: ‘the last extremities, 
death itself, endured with fortitude by illustrious men.’ If 
the common reading be retained, the play of words might 
be taken off—‘ the last hours, the hour of doom itself.’ 
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(2). Nec enim umquam atrocioribus p. R. cladibus magisye 
justis indiciis adprobatum est non esse curae deis securitatem 
nostram, esse ultionem. 


‘Never surely did more terrible calamities of the 
Roman people, or evidence more conclusive, prove that 
the gods take no thought for our happiness, but only for 
our punishment.’—C. & B. 

This translation, perhaps properly, does not note the 
play of words, ‘curae . . . securitatem’—‘the gods care 
not that our life should be /ree from care, but for our 
chastisement.’ 

Meiser’s proposal, ‘ vindictis’ for ‘ indiciis’ is tempting, 
based as it is on Lucan’s lines, which may have been 
present to Tacitus, ‘felix Roma quidem civesque habitura 
beatos, | si libertatis superis tam cura placeret, | quam vin- 
dicta placet,’ iv. 807 ff. It has been urged that ‘ indiciis’ 
belongs to a different sphere of thought from ‘cladibus,’ 
and ‘vindicta’ is certainly used by Tacitus, An. vi. 32; 
but the objection is, it seems to me, modern, and I find no 
trace of the plural ‘ vindictae.’ 


4. (1). Imperii arcanum. 


‘Secret of the empire. —C. & B. This translation may 
stand, though somewhat ambiguous, ‘empire’ standing for 
the ‘imperial dignity’ in the obj. gen., z.e., ‘ regarding the 
empire.’ Louandre has mistranslated—‘un grand secret d’ 
Etat,’ confounding the expression with ‘arcana imperii,’ 
An. ii. 36, ‘mysteries of government.’ So also Messrs. 
C. & B., in their preface, ‘ the secret of empire, that Empe- 
rors, etc,’ (p. vi.) 


(2). Pars populi integra. 


‘The respectable part of the people.’—C. & B. Literally, 
‘sound,’ z.¢., in respect of fortune and reputation, opposed 
to ‘adesis bonis,’ as well as ‘sordida.’ 
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6. (1). Invalidum senem. 


‘The weak old Emperor.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘feeble.’ ‘In- 
yalidus refers not to moral but to physical weakness. Cf. 


cc. 9, 31, 88. 


(2). Inauditi atque indefensi tamquam innocentes perierant.’ 


‘They had perished without hearing or defence, like 
innocent men.’ Tr.: ‘dying without hearing or defence, 
they were regarded as innocent.’ 


7. (1). Sed a legatis bellum suadentibus, postquam impellere 
nequiverint, crimen ac dolum ultro compositum. 


‘That this was a treacherous accusation invented by 
the commanders themselves, who had urged him to take 
up arms, when they found themselves unable to prevail.’— 
C.&B. Tr.: ‘but that his lieutenants, having tried to 
excite him to war, and failed in the attempt, had actually 
concocted an accusation and plot against himself.’ 

The word ‘ultro,’ in addition to its ordinary meaning 
of ‘contrary to what we have reason to expect,’ has here 
the secondary sense which it so often bears of ‘ taking the 
initiative,’ ‘ passing from defence to aggression’ (= ‘to be 
beforehand with.’) In fact, the sentence might be para- 
phrased ‘the lieutenants forestalled the accusation of 
their chief by impeaching himself.’ Cf. Liv. i. 5, ‘captum 
regi tradidisse ultro accusantes.’ ‘ Ultro’ is inadequately 
rendered in the translation, while the word ‘legatus’ is 
strangely translated ‘commander.’ The parallel passage, 
c. §8, ‘tamquam crimen ac mox insidias Fonteio Capitoni 
struxisset,’ makes it improbable that ‘crimen ac dolum’ 
isa tv dia Svoiv (vzd. Drager, Hirst. Synt. § 311, 9). 


(2). An ne altius scrutaretur, quoquo modo acta, quia mutari 
non poterant comprobasse [sc. Galbam ]. 


‘Or to avoid investigation into the circumstances of 
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acts which could not be altered [he sanctioned the deed] 
—C.&B. Tr.: ‘or, Jerhaps, to avoid further inquiry, had 
sanctioned acts which, whatever their character, could not 
be undone; lit. ‘acts of whatever character, because,’ ete, 
‘An,’ with the omission of a word expressing doubt—(‘in- 
certum an’). 


(3). Servorum manus subitis avidae. 


‘The slaves caught with greedy hands at immediate 
gain. —C. & B. ,(Tr.: ‘2 their sudden change of fortune 
were grasping.’ Cf. ‘ mutabile subitis,’ c. 69. 


8. (1). Et metu, tamquam alias partes fovissent. 


‘They feared because ‘they might seem to have supported 
an unsuccessful party. —C. & B. This translation misses 
the point of ‘alias’ (o¢her than the party of Galba), and 
suggests doubt (not implied in the original) of the support 
given to Verginius by the army of Germany. Heraeus 
has well illustrated the sense of the passage, and inciden- 
tally explained one of the most noticeable of the peculiari- 
ties of Tacitus’ diction—his occasional use of ‘ tamquam.’ 
That use is, like most of the peculiarities of later Latin, 
based on a Greek construction—the expression, namely, by 
we with a participle, of the ground of an action, zx subjec- 
tive form, but without any intimation that the notion does 
not correspond to reality, or that it rests upon illusion. In 
Latin the missing participles of the aorist and perf. part. are 
supplied by the subjunctive, and ‘tamquam’ in this com- 
bination may be variously rendered by ‘in the idea, 
‘under the supposition,’ ‘with the allegation that,’ by ‘as’ 
with the participle, or by a causal or relative clause with 
the addition ‘in his (their) opinion.’ Cf. c. 52: ‘infensus 
Galbae, /amguam detectam a se Verginii cunctationem 
ingrate /u/issel’ (‘ concetving that he had not duly acknow- 
ledged his exposure of Verginius’ hesitation’); c. 80: 
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‘femit miles . . . éamguam familiae senatorum arma- 
rentur’ (‘alleging that the slaves of senators were receiv- 
ing arms’). Here we may render, ‘ were apprehensive, as 
(in the consciousness of) having warmly espoused (‘fovis- 
sent’) another cause’; or we may regard the phrase as 
doubly subjective, indicating at once the feelings of 
Galba’s party, and the consciousness of those feelings in 
the minds of the German army, so that the full meaning 
will be, ‘2 the consciousness of being regarded as the ad- 
herents of another party.’ Quite analogous is the use of 
‘tamquam’ with the per. part. dep. (cf. ‘ tamquam furatus,’ 
c. 48), and with the fut. part. (cf. ‘tamquam invasurus,’ 
An. vi. 36). 


(2). An imperare noluisset dubium. 


‘It was doubtful whether he had wished.’—C. & B. 
Ritter and Orelli read ‘voluisset.. Halm and Heraeus, 
following the Medicean MS., noluisset. Tacitus’ usage 
varies in such cases; sometimes he follows the older 
classic writers in making ‘haud scio,’ ‘nescio,’ ‘dubito 
an, &c., express an inclination to belief, as iv. 63, ‘an 
coloniam A. diripiendam permitterent, dubitavere ;’ An. 
xiii, 50, ‘dubitavit Nero, an vectigalia omitti iuberet ;’ 
sometimes, with later writers, he makes them express 
simple suspense between two possibilities, cf. c. 23, ‘in- 
certum an repens’; An. i. 5, ‘dubium an quaesita morte.’ 


9. (1). Infirmitate retinentis ultro accendebantur. 


‘They were irritated by the very feebleness of his re- 
straint.’ —C, & B. Tr.: ‘they were even irritated’ (v. c. 7). 


(2). Doctae hostem potius odisse. 


‘Taught to concentrate their hatred on the enemy.’— 
C.& B. More strictly, ‘rather to hate the enemy,’ z.c., 
‘quam cives,’ understood from ‘ czvz/ium bellorum motus’ 
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in the context. Fora similar use of ‘ potius,’ cf. iii. 10, 
‘hostium potius exercitibus illum furorem inicerent, orabat, 
Cf. also Hor. Od. i. 2, 21, ‘audiet cives acuisse ferrum, quo 
graves Persae me/ius perirent.’ 


10. (1). Insignes amicitias ambitiose coluerat. 


‘He had cultivated weth many intrigues the friendship 
of the great.’—C. & B. Rather, ‘with a view to his ad- 
vancement,’ cf. c. 15, ‘sed neque ipse imperium ambitione 
accepi’; or perhaps ‘earnestly,’ cf. ‘ precibus ambitiosis,’ 
ii. 4, 9; or ‘from vanity,’ cf. Agr. 42, ‘ambitiosa morte’ 
The first explanation, which follows the proper meaning of 
‘amb.,’ is to be preferred. ‘Ambitiosus,’ it may be ob- 
served, is not co-extensive with ‘ambitious,’ having special 
reference to the Roman ‘honor.’ Its distinctive meaning 
is well brought out in Cic. Tusc. Dis. v. § 79, ‘ omitto quae 
perferant ambitiosi honoris causa, laudis studiosi gloriae 


gratia, amore incensi cupiditatis’ (v. Seyffert Laelius, 373). 


(2). Ad venerationem cultumque eius. 


‘To acknowledge his authority and to bespeak his 
favour.’ Tr.: ‘to do him homage and to express devotion.’ 


(3). Occulta fati . . . post fortunam credidimus. 


‘ As for the hidden decrees of fate, . . . we believed in 
them only after his success.—C. & B. Tr.: ‘Our belvef in 
a secret disposal of destiny we have gained (‘credidimus’) 
since their elevation.’ Drager and Heraeus have pointed 
out the remarkable development of the substantival use of 
the neut. plur., nom. and accus., of the adjective in Tacitus. 
In Cicero and Caesar it is only found in connexion with 
the partitive gen., in phrases, ¢.g., like ‘interiora aedium,.’ 
‘inania nobilitatis,’ and the like; while in Tacitus this 
restriction is forgotten, and we have the free use of combi- 
nations like ‘ occulta fati’; ‘incerta noctis,’ c. 26, formed 
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upon Greek analogies, such as ra Aaurpa tig tvyijc. Cf. 
too ‘inculta montium,’ An. i. 17; ‘ subiecta vallium,’ c. 65, 
in which there is as little trace of the partitive notion as 
in Vergil’s ‘strata viarum’ (see Drager, § 198, 4). 


11. (1). Loco regum. 


‘As kings.—C. & B. Tr.: ‘in the room of their kings.’ 
Cf. ‘loco libertatis,’ c. 16; ‘scimus consules in locum 
regum successisse,’ Liv. iv. 3. 


(2). Domui retinere. 


‘To keep under home control’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘to re- 
serve to the (Imperial) house,’ z.¢., instead of giving it a 
proconsular administration. Heraeus cites ‘ seposuit Ae- 
gyptum,’ An. ii. 59; and ‘sibi seposuit,’ vi. 19; and for 
‘domus’ used for ‘domus principis,’ cf. ‘in domo,’ c. 15. 


12. Etiam in T. Vinii odium, qui in dies quanto potentior, 
eodem actu invisior erat. 


‘They were also moved by hatred of T. Vinius, who 
grew daily more powerful, and in the same proportion 
more unpopular. —C. & B. Tr.: ‘Also @ gratify their 
hatred (‘in’ final, cf. ‘in unius sollicitudinem,’ c. 89) 
against T. Vinius, who daily with each advance in influence 
became more odious.’ For the primary meaning of ‘ actus’ 
H. aptly cites Verg. Aen. xii. 687, ‘fertur in abruptum 
magno mons improbus actu;’ lit. ‘with every zmpulse 
(toward a higher position).’ 


13. (1). Credo et reipublicae curam subisse. 


‘I believe also that he had at heart some care of the 
republic. —C. & B. A poetic use. Cf. Verg. Aen. ii. 560 
(cited by H.), ‘subiit cari genitoris amici.’ Tr.: ‘perhaps 
too there rose up the thought of the republic.’ Cf. c. 37, 
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where ‘animum’ is added. It is remarkable how the 
diction of Tacitus is tinged with reminiscences of Vergil. 


(2). Prona in eum aula Neronis ut similem. 


‘ And the court was biassed in his favour because he re. 
sembled Nero” ‘Tr.: ‘Nero’s court inclined to him as a 
kindred spirtt.’ 


14. Ea pars morum eius. 


‘This foent in his character.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘this sid 
of his character.’ 


15. (1). Non quia propinquos aut socios belli non habeam, sed 
neque ipse imperium ambitione accepi, et iudicii mei documentum 
sit non meae tantum necessitudines quas tibi postposui, sed et 
tuae.’ 


‘Not because I have no relatives or companions of my 


campaigns, but decause it was not by any grzvate favour 
that I myself received the imperial power. Let the prin- 
ciple of my choice be shown not only dy my connexions 
which I have set aside for you, but by your own.’— 
C. & B. Something perhaps is gained in neatness by 
the deviation from the original, but the connexion is 
sacrificed by the neglect of ‘neque—et,’ and the dis- 
placement of ‘ambitione’ (not ‘personal favour,’ but 
‘the desire of personal advancement,’ ‘ambitio /onoris, 
v. c. 10, § 1), and there is much rhetorical force in the 
abruptness which states the true cause in an indepen- 
dent sentence. (For this construction see Heine on Cic. 
Tusc. Disp. i. 1, ‘non quia philosophia, sed meum iudi- 
cium,’ etc.) Tr.: ‘but I did not myself accept the empire 
from ambition, and, in evidence of the motive of my 
choice, let me point to the connexions, not only mine but 
yours, to which I have preferred you;’ 2z.¢c., ‘I did not 
accept the government from personal aims, and I have 
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equally disregarded personal considerations in the choice of 
asuccessor. ‘The use of the singular ‘sit’ is justified not 
only by the usage which makes the copula agree with a 
preceding predicate, but also by the circumstance, that 
the logical subject is not ‘ necessitudines,’ but ‘quod meas 
necessitates tibi postposui.’ C. & B. follow the Latin 
idiom. 

(2). Acrioribus stimulis. 

‘With keener temptation.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘with keener 
probe.’ 


(3). Irrumpet adulatio blanditiae, pessimum veri adfectus vene- 
num, sua cuique utilitas. 


C. & B. connect ‘ pess. ver. adf. ven.’ with what goes 
before, Heraeus with what follows, showing by numerous 
examples that it is Tacitus’ manner thus to prefix an ap- 
position, or explanatory clause, in cases of asyndeton and 


polysyndeton. If his suggestion be accepted, and I have 
little doubt that it is right, it will be better to insert ‘et’ 
after ‘blanditiae,’ as is usual when an asyndeton of three 
members is interrupted by a parenthesis. Cf. c. 51, fiz., 
‘odio metu et, ubi vires suas respexerant, securitate.’ It 
may be further observed, that ‘ adulatio’ and ‘ blanditiae’ 
are not identical in meaning. ‘Adulatio’ (Gr. xodaxefa) 
is that flattery which degrades itself (‘ adulationi foedum 
crimen servitutis inest,’ c. i. 1, 4), for some selfish aim; 
cf. Theoph. ¢. iii., rijv koAaxelav—6utAlav aisypav, cvupépovoar 
8 ry Kodaxedovrt. *Blanditia’ (Gr. apéoxea), on the other 
hand, revels in pleasing in and for itself.. A docus classicus 
on the subject is Cic. de Pet. Cons. § 41. Cf. Arist. Eth. 
iv. 12, 6 rov Hove elvat aroxaGouevog pu?) dv adXo tt (apecxoc) 
(see Seyffert, Lael. 518 fg.) Tr.: ‘Adulation will force 
itself upon you, the courtier’s arts, and that worst bane 
of true affection, self-interest.’ 
2E2 
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18 (1). Observatum id antiquitus comitiis dirimendis. 


‘Though /his had from ancient time been made a 
reason for dissolving an assembly.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘though 
the observation of this (phenomenon), etc.,’ the technical 

observatio.’ 


(z). Tamquam perdidissent. 


‘Who seemed to think that they had lost.’—C. & B, 
I'r.: ‘when they considered that they had lost’—‘as having 
lost.’ Seec. 8, § 1. 


19. Pisonis comis oratio, et patrum favor aderat; multi volun- 
tate, effusius qui noluerant, medii ac plurimi obvio obsequio. 


C. & B. have, in this passage, strangely retained the 
barbarous ‘ medie,’ and adhered to the old punctuation, 
translating, ‘Piso delivered a graceful oration, and was 
supported by the feeling of the Senate. Many who wished 
him well spoke with enthusiasm, those who had opposed 
him in moderate terms ; the majority met him with an offi- 
cious homage, etc.’ Translate, changing ‘medie’ into 
‘medii,’ and adopting the above punctuation: ‘Piso’s 
speech was gracious, and was favourably received by the 
senate. Many applauded (‘favebant’ from ‘ patrum favor 
aderat’) from good will; those who had been adverse to 
him with extravagance (to efface their former opposition) ; 
while the indifferent, who formed the great majority, met 
him with a ready submissiveness, etc.’ For the meaning 
of ‘medii,’ cf. ‘mediis patrum adnitentibus retinere morem,’ 
iv. 8; and for the combination ‘medii ac plurimi,’ cf. 
‘vulgus et ceteros,’ c. 25; ‘vulgus et plures,’ c. 83. For 
the meaning of ‘obvio,’ cf. An. ii. 2, ‘obvia comitas.’ 


20. (1). Bis et viciens miliens sestertium. 


‘ £17,625,000.—C. & B. More accurately, ‘ £, 17,187,500. 
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(2). Novum officii genus et ambitu et numero onerosum. 


‘A novel office, and burdensome by the number and 
intriguing practices of those with whom tt had to deal. — 
Cc. & B. There has been much controversy as to the 
reference of ‘ambitus’ and ‘ numerus,’ but that this is not 
the meaning of the sentence is, I think, plain from the 
succeeding words, ‘ac tamen grande gaudium,’ which 
show that the burden was not on the commusszoners, but 
on the people. Tr.: ‘a novel office and burdensome from 
the number and the intrigues ‘of the commissioners)’; or 
simply, ‘an extraordinary commission, burdensome from 
itsnumbers and its malpractices.’ The number of the com- 
missioners enabled them to be everywhere at the same 
time (‘ubique hasta, etc.’), and we can conceive many 
openings for ‘corrupt practices,’ as, for instance, the 
securing for oneself the liquidation of a particular estate, 
trafficking with those affected, etc. In the next clause 
C. & B. have adopted the inferior reading, ‘auctionibus’ 
(auctions), instead of ‘actionibus’ (legal proceedings), the 
reading of the Medicean MS. adopted by recent editors. 


(3). Grande gaudium, quod tam pauperes forent, quibus donas- 
set Nero, quam quibus abstulisset. 


‘That the men whom Nero had enriched would be as 
poor, etc.’ Tr.: ‘that the men were (‘forent,’ not the 
potential, but the subjunctive of reported reason) as poor,’ 
etc. It may be observed that ‘forent,’ which in Cicero is 
only found in hypothetical sentences, is in Tacitus used 
indiscriminately with ‘essent.’ Cf. c. 49, ‘si mali forent’ 
(‘when they were bad’), where ‘si forent’ answers to the 
Greek ci with the optative, denoting repetition in past 
time. 


21. (1). Fingebat et metum, quo magis concupisceret. 


‘He even pretended to fear to make himself keener in 
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desire.'—C. & B. Notso: acting a part does not quicken 
the feelings. Tr.: ‘He conjured up fears to whet his 
desires’—a stroke worthy of Tacitus. 


(z). [Occidi Othonem posse ]. 

‘How easy to put Otho to death.—C. & B. These 
words, in which Otho speaks of himself in the third 
person, have been bracketed by Ulrichs and Ritter, and, 
as Heraeus points out, are rendered more suspicious by 
the Tacitean usage of putting ‘ posse’ first in such phrases: 
cf. ‘potuisse conciliari animos,’ c. 18; ‘posse Blaesum 
perverti,’ iii. 38. But see ii. 47, ‘hinc Othonem posteritas 
aestimet.’ 


22. (1). Adulteria, matrimonia. 
This is the reading of the Med. MS., and I seeno reason 
for change; on the contrary, the asyndeton is full of force. 


Ritter and Ulrichs regard ‘matrimonia’ as a gloss to 
‘adulteria.’ C. & B. translate, I suppose, Lipsius’ conjec- 
ture, ‘adultera matrimonia ’—a reading also accepted by 
Heraeus, which I cannot think to be right—‘light mar- 
riages.’ If this conjecture be adopted, and the poetic 
word ‘adultera’ admitted, the meaning will be ‘matri- 
monia ex adulterio orta’: cf. An. xiii. 45, ‘nec mora, quin 
adulterio matrimonium iungeretur.’ 


(z). Pessimum principalis matrimonii instrumentum. 

‘The vile o/s of the Imperial household.—C. & B. 
Rather, ‘appointments,’ ‘furniture.’ Cf Cic. in Ver. iv. 
§ 97, ‘in instrumento ac supellectile Verris’: ‘détestable 
ameublement d’ un ménage impérial’ (Burnouf). 


(3). Coniectura iam et rumore senium Galbae et iuventam 
Othonis computantium. 

‘And arguing from /zs own conjectures and the common 
talk of ¢hose who compared Galba’s age with Otho’s youth.’— 
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C.& B. ‘Coniectura’ is not to be thus separated from 
‘computantium ’ (Louandre and Roth concur in connecting 
the words), and the rendering of the latter, which here 
supplies the place of an attributive to ‘coniectura et 
rumore,’ is unidiomatic. Tr.: ‘he had ow (with reference 
to ‘postquam’), from the speculation and common talk which 
tok account of Galba’s age and the youth of Otho, etc.’ 

The translation of the gen. plur. of the present parti- 
ciple requires much nicety in Tacitus. Here, as we have 
seen, and in the parallel expressions ‘rumoribus nihil 
silentio transmittentium’ (‘rumour that allows nothing to 
pass in silence’), c. 13; ‘segnitia terentium tempus’ (‘ the 
want of energy that lets the time slip by’), c. 33, it is 
translated by an attributive participle; elsewhere, as in 
‘primo gaudentium impetu’ (‘in the first outburst of 
joy’), c. 4; ‘consensu errantium’ (‘agreement in error’), 
c. 35, by an abstract noun. This arises from the circum- 
stance, that Latin is much more chary of attributing action 
to abstractions than modern language. The subject of the 
sparing use of abstract nouns in Latin is discussed with 
great fulness and interest by Nagelsbach, Lat. Stil. See 
particularly §§ 28-30. 


23. Neroniani comitatus. 


‘The progresses of Nero.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘Nero’s 
escort.’ 


24. Ut per speciem convivii . . . cohorti excubias agenti viritim 
centenos nummos divideret ; quam velut publicam largitionem, etc. 


‘(He gradually went so far) as to distribute . . . one 
hundred sesterces to each soldier of the cohort on duty, 
under pretext of treating them. This which we may 
almost call a public bounty, etc.’—C. & B. In illustration 
of this passage, Heraeus refers to the statement of Sue- 
tonius, that Nero, in his public banquets, substituted the 
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‘sportula’ for actual entertainment (‘ publicae cenae ad 
sportulas redactae’). Otho, in adopting the Imperial 
practice with the guards, gave to their entertainment an 
official aspect (‘fublica largitio’), and at the same time, 
under cover of the sportula (‘ per speciem convivii’), which 
he raised from the customary 25 to 100 sesterces, he be- 
stowed on them a substantial bribe. Tr.: ‘distributed, 
under guise of entertainment, one hundred sesterces to 
each man: this semi-official bounty, etc.’ 


25. (1). Onomastum futuro sceleri pracfecit, a quo Barbium 
Proculum . . . et Veturium perductos, postquam—callidos auda- 
cesque cognovit, pretio et promissis onerat, etc. 


‘Onomastus, who brought over to his views Barbius Pro- 
culus, etc.’—C. & B. This is of course wrong : ‘ perducere’ 
is not used in the sense of ‘ad sententiam suam perducere.’ 
Tr.: ‘brought into Ov¢ho’s presence.’ The word forms a 
natural introduction to ‘cognovit’ and ‘onerat,’ which 
have ‘Otho’ for their subject. 


(z). Suscepere transtulerunt. 


Heraeus calls attention to a nicety of expression in 
this celebrated sentence. ‘ Tacitus,’ he says, ‘prefers the 
form in ére for the aor., that in érunt for the perf.’ 


(3). Mutandae militiae. 


‘Of having to serve elsewhere”—C. & B. Tr.: ‘in 
another (a lower) branch of the service.’ For the signifi- 
cance of this species of degradation (‘mutatio militiae’), 
see Marquardt, Rom. Staats. ii. 552. We find the opposite 
of the expression in c, 87, ‘facta spe honoratioris in pos- 
terum militiae.’ 


26. (1). Adeoque parata . . . etiam apud integros dissimulatio 
fuit. 


‘And so close the secresy preserved by the loyal.’—-C. & 
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B. This is not the meaning of ‘dissimulatio.’ Tr.: ‘so 
ready the connivance of the innocent.’ Cf. ‘ primos Civilis 
conatus per dissimulationem aluit,’ iv. 18; and for the 
corresponding meaning of ‘dissimulare’ (= ‘to ignore,’ 
‘affect ignorance of’), ‘dissimulatus Macri [consulatus],’ 
ii, 71; ‘cum non silentio consulum dissimularentur,’ Cic. 
pro Sest. § 35. 


(2). Postero iduum dierum. 


‘The 14th of Ian.—C. & B. This is the reading of the 
Med., which Orelli corrects by the omission of ‘dierum.’ 
Wolflin, followed by Heraeus, corrects ‘ postero id. Ian. 
die, —supposing the corruption to have arisen, through 
assimilation to the preceding gen., from ‘die re’ standing 
at the end of the line,—and inserts the indispensable name 
of the month. The corrected reading he interprets—on the 
authority of Mommsen on Cic. p. Sul. § 52, ‘ posterum diem 
nonarum Novembrium’—‘postero die, qui dies fuit Id. Ian.,’ 


i. the 13th. This leaves a day’s interval, before the catas- 
trophe, for the events at the end of the chapter. 


(3)- Militum castra. 


‘The troops.’ Tr.: ‘the quarters of the troops.’ As to 
the distribution of these quarters, v. c. 31. 


(4). Inter temulentos. 


‘Among a half-intoxicated crowd.’"—-C. & B. Tr.: ‘in 
a drunken crowd’ (z.¢., ‘cum temulenti essent’). For the 
use of ‘inter,’ v. c. I. 


(5). Elusit. 


‘Mocked.’—C. & B. Rather, ‘lightly turned aside,’ 
from the primitive meaning of ‘ eludere’ (= ‘to parry’). Cf. 
‘eludens respondet,’ An. ii. 79; also, ‘neque refellere aut 
eludere dabatur,’ iii. 67. 
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27. (1). Hostem. 


‘An enemy.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘a traitor.’ 


(2). Pars clamore et gaudiis. 


C. & B. have here followed the manifestly corrupt 
reading, ‘gladiis,’ translating, ‘some shouted and bran- 
dished their swords.’ It is scarcely worth while to discuss 
this exploded reading, but I may briefly point to the 
‘ strictis mucronibus’ of the preceding clause, to the incon- 
gruity of the combination ‘clamore et gladiis,’ and to the 
fact that the obvious emendation ‘ gaudiis’ gives us a 
favourite fv da dvoty of Tacitus. Cf. ii. 70, ‘clamore et 
gaudio ;’ ‘ gaudiis clamoribusque,’ iv. 49; and the very 
similar ‘ gaudio et, impetu,’ An. iii. 74. The subject of 
this trope, so frequent in Tacitus, has been discussed with 
great minuteness by Drager, Hist. Synt. § 311, 9. In its 
strict form it consists of the co-ordination of two (usually 
abstract) substantives, one of which is logically subordi- 
nate to the other. It is often difficult to determine which 
of the combined notions is the fundamental one, and the 
order in which they are presented is by no means fixed, 
but we may perhaps lay it down asa rule (not, however, 
without exceptions, ¢.g., ‘famam et posteros,’ An. xi. 6) 
that, in Tacitus, the more general notion is placed nearer 
to the predicate. Applying this rule to the phrase in 
the text, we may translate ‘clamore et gaudiis’ ‘ loud 
expressions of joy;’ ‘ gaudio clamoribusque’ (iv. 49) ‘joy- 
ful acclamations.’ There are many cases of apparent wv 
Sia Svoiv, which it is difficult to distinguish from the true; 
in general, however, the application of the definition will 
supply a sufficient test. 


29. Non quia meo nomine tristiorem casum paveam . .- «; 
patris et senatus . . . vicem doleo, etc. 


‘It is not that I dread on my own account the gloomier 
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issue. It is the lot of my father, of the Senate . . . that I 
deplore. —C. & B. The common error that makes ‘vicem’ 
the object of ‘doleo’ mars the symmetry of the period. 
The adverbial phrase ‘patris vicem’ (‘on account of my 
father,’ cf. Liv. i. 25, ‘exanimes vicem unius,’ and see 
Madvig, 237¢, Obs. 3) balances ‘meo nomine;’ and the 
construction is that of ‘non quia propinquos sed neque 
accepi,’ c. 15—that, namely, in which the true cause is 
stated in an independent proposition with the indic. Tr.: 
‘not that I fear a disastrous issue on my own account .. .; 
it is for my father that I grieve.’ 


30. (1). Cum amicum imperatoris ageret. 


‘When he was but the Emperor’s friend.’—C. & B. 
Not so. Tr.: ‘when he played the part of friend to the 
Emperor (Nero).’ More tersely, ‘enacted the Emperor’s 
friend.’ What, now that he is a declared enemy? 


(2). Habitune et incessu an illo muliebri ornatu mereretur 
imperium ? 


‘Shall he earn the Empire now by his manner or 
gait?’—C. & B. ‘Mereretur’ is the deliberative conjunc- 
tive of the past. For the intensive force of ‘ne,’ see 
Madvig, 451a. Tr.: ‘Should he, by his bearing and gait 
(exhibited in the last reign, symbols of the ‘vitia’ which 
have just overturned a throne), have earned a throne’? 


(3). Bonis artibus exercuit. 

‘Exercised for good ends.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘made a 
virtuous use of.’ 

(4). Si res publica et senatus . . . vacua nomina sun/. 


‘Were the Senate, the Country. . . but empty names.’— 
C.&B. Tr.: ‘if the Commonwealth and the Senate are, 
ete.’ 
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31. (1). Cetera cohors . . . forte magis et nullo adhuc consilio 
rapit signa guam, quod (par signas quod, Med.) postea creditum 
est, insidiis et simulatione. 

‘The rest of the cohort ... displayed (? parat) their 
standards, acting on mere impulse, and without any settled 
plan.’—C. & B. We need have no hesitation in preferring, 
with recent editors, the apt and vivid ‘rapit’ to the un- 
meaning ‘ parat’ of the vulgate. Cf. ‘ rapta arma,’ c. 38; 
‘correptis signis,’ ii. 18; ‘sublatis raptim signis,’ Liv. xxii. 6, 
‘Quam’ has fallen out, as elsewhere, before the relative, 
Tr.: ‘instinctively, and while yet they had no fixed plan, 
the rest of the cohort seized their standards.’ 


(z). Quia non ordine militiae, sed e Galbae amicis, fidus prin- 
cipi suo et desciscentibus suspectior erat. 


‘It was not his rank as an officer, but his friendship 
with Galba, that bound him to that Prince, and roused a 
stronger suspicion in the mutineers.’—C. & B. The trans- 
lators neglect ‘quia,’ and otherwise miss the point. There 
was no need of saying that it was not Longinus’ military 
rank that increased the suspicion against him. J. Miiler 
(cited by Heraeus) first correctly analysed this somewhat 
difficult sentence : ‘e Galbae amicis’ (= ‘Galbae amicus’) 
is co-ordinated with ‘ordine militiae,’ and both belong to 
‘fidus p. s. (sc. erat),’ ‘et’ introducing the statement of a 
consequence. Tr.: ‘(Longinus they—disarmed) because 
he was true to Galba as his friend, and not on account of 
his rank in the service, and thus was more distrusted (2.¢. 
than Subrius and Cetrius),’ more freely, ‘because, being 
true to G. on the score of friendship, and not from his 
military rank, he was the object of graver suspicion.’ 


(3). Infestis pilis. 


‘With a shower of javelins.’--C. & B., translating ‘ in- 
gestis.” Read ‘infestis’ = ‘levelled.’ Cf. iii. 85. 
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(4). Germanica vexilla. 
\ 


‘The German velerans. —C. & B. Tr.: ‘the detach- 
ments from the army of Germany.’ The meaning of the 
word ‘vexillum’ is in itself quite vague, and this has given 
rise to the greatest confusion in its interpretation. It may 
therefore be worth while to state concisely its several uses. 
Besides its primary meaning of ‘a standard,’ and occasion- 
ally ‘the company’ which bears the standard (see c. 36, 1), 
the word has two main significations: (1). Any detachment 
from any branch of the service, placed for special duty under 
a distinct command, had its own ‘vexillum,’ and is named 
‘yexillum,’ or ‘vexillatio,’ so that we cannot know the 
significance of the word in any particular place, unless it 
be associated with the name of the corps to which the 
detachment belongs, or we can ascertain this from the 
context. Thus we read of ‘vexilla,’ from single legions, 
as ‘tertiae decimae legionis vexillum,’ ii. 34; of combined 
‘vexilla’ from several legions, as here, ‘ Germanica vex- 
illa,’ z.¢., the detachments drawn by Nero from the army of 
Lower Germany for the war in the East (c. 6)—‘the in- 
ferioris exercitus electi’ of c. 61; of ‘vexilla’ of the aux- 
thary forces, as in c. 70, where the ‘Germanorum vexilla’ 
are opposed to the legionary troops; and again, quite 
generally, of ‘vexilla equitum,’ ii. 11; ‘ vexilla tironum,’ 
An. ii. 78. (2). The name stands for ‘veterans,’ who, 
having served twenty years, were, after their discharge, 
attached to some corps with special privileges. To be 
sure that the word bears this meaning, we must have the 
full designation, ‘vexilla veteranorum,’ or the reference 
must be manifest from the context. Our translators apply 
this special meaning of the word quite indiscriminately. 
It may be worth noting, that the original meaning of the 
word ‘vexillarius’ is that found inc. 41 zz. = ‘standard- 
bearer’: the meaning ‘belonging toa vexillum ’ came in in 
Imperial times. (See Marquardt, Rém. Staats. ii. 450 fg.). 
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32. (1). Licentia adclamationum et studiis inanibus. 


‘With reckless applause and meaningless zeal.— 
C.& B. Tr.: ‘With extravagant acclamations and mock 
enthusiasm.’ Note the deviation from the older use of 
‘adclamatio’ (= ‘expression of disapproval,’ ‘ clamour’), 
The word is used especially to express the greetings which 
hailed the accession of an Emperor. 


(2). Eundi ultro. 

‘Of going out.’ Tr.: “of going to meet the peril,’ vd. 
oF. 

33- (1). [Othonem] qui furtim digressus, ad ignaros inlatus 
cunctatione nunc et segnitia terentium tempus imitari principem 
discat. 

‘Otho, who stole away to be introduced to a few 
strangers, but who now, thanks to the hesitation and 
inaction in which we waste our time, is learning to play 
the prince.—C. & B. Tr.: ‘Otho, who stole away (from 
the temple), and having introduced himself to men who 
knew nothing of his designs (personally Otho was well 
known to the praetorians, his ‘ commilitones,’ v. c. 24), is 
now, thanks to our hesitation . . ., learning to play the 
prince.’ ‘Inlatus’ reflective (cf. ‘translatus,’ c. 53), perhaps 
connoting zz¢truszon (cf. Cic. Caec. 5). 


(z). Ianua ac limine tenus domum cludit. 


‘Barricades the doors of his palace. —C. & B. The 
Latin phrase, ‘bars his palace to the threshold,’ is a com- 
pressed expression for ‘bars his palace, so that he may 
not pass the threshold.’ We might render, ‘just ventures 
to the door to bar his palace.’ Cf. Ascon. in Mil., quoted 
by Forcellini, ‘domi tenus obsessus est,’ and our own 
phrase, ‘confined to his house.’ The employment of 
‘cludit’ in oblique narrative, for the sake of vividness, 
should be noted by young students, as one of Tacitus’ 
numerous Graecisms. 
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(3). Obsidionem nimirum toleraturus. 


These words surely heighten the irony of what goes 
before—*Our noble Emperor, with his gallant friends, is 
barring the palace, no doubt to stand a siege.’ C.& B., 
reading ‘toleraturos,’ join them with what comes after. 


(4). Proinde intuta quae indecora. 


‘Moreover, that cannot be safe which is not honour- 
able’—C. & B. ‘Proinde’ does not mean ‘moreover.’ If 
retained, it is the hortative ‘then.’ Nipperdey, however, 
followed by Heraeus, reads ‘ perinde,’ paraphrasing ‘ ut 
quidque intutum ita indecorum esse,’ z.¢., ‘what is dis- 
honourable is unsafe as well.’ For the meaning of ‘per- 
inde’ (‘equally’) see c. 31, swb fin., where certainly it 
should be read for ‘ proinde,’ which violates at once con- 
struction and sense. Here, however, I have no doubt the 
vulgate is right. The turn is exactly the same as ‘ proinde 
agendum, etc.,’ c. 21. 


34. (1). Speciosiora suadentibus. 


‘More plausible advisers.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘ More spe- 
cious counsels.’ See c. 22. 


(2). Credula fama inter gaudentes et incuriosos. 


‘Between the delight of some, and the indifference of 
others, the report was easily believed.’-—C. & B. We have 
traced (c. 1) the source of the error which fancies an anti- 
thesis here (cf. ‘vagos et incuriosos,’ c. 79); and there is no 
reason for thinking that ‘credulus’ in this one passage is 
passive. If we give ‘fama’ the sense it bears in c. 14, 
‘prospera de Pisone fama,’ in An. iv. 11, ‘atrociore semper 
fama erga dominantium exitus,’ and in Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. 
§ 109, ‘quantum autem consuetudini famaeque dandum 
sit, etc.,’ z.¢., ‘public opinion,’ we may assign to ‘credula’ 
its ordinary meaning. 
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Tr.: ‘opinion was easy of belief in a delighted and 
thoughtless crowd ;’ perhaps = ‘in the thoughtlessness of 
joy.’ 


35. (1). Lingua feroces. 


‘Fierce of speech.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘tongue-valiant.’ As 
I. observes, the opposite of ‘ animi ferox,’ An. i. 32. 


(2). Donec . . . Galba inruenti turbae neque aetate neque 
corpore sistens sella levaretur. 

‘Till Galba . . . as from age and bodily weakness, he 
could not stand up against the crowd that was still rushing 
in, was elevated on a chair.’—C. & B. I cannot think that 
‘sistens’ can be construed with ‘turbae.’ We must either 
read ‘resistens,’ or take, by a Graecism common in 
Tacitus, ‘turbae’ as the dat. of the agent after ‘ levaretur,’ 
and interpret ‘ sistere’ ‘to keep his feet,’ a sense for 
which Heraeus cites Verg. Aen. xi. 873; Cic. in Ver. ii. § 96. 
In the latter case translate, ‘till Galba, as from age and 
weakness he could not keep his footing, was by the in- 
rushing crowd lifted on a chair.’ 


36. (1). Ut non contenti agmine et corporibus in suggestu, in 
quo paulo ante aurea Galbae statua fuerat, medium inter signa 
Othonem vexillis circumdarent. 


‘That not content with surrounding Otho with their 
persons in close array, they elevated him to the fedeséal, on 
which a short time before had stood the gilt statue of 
Galba, and there, amid the standards, encircled him with 
their colours..—C. & B. It is inconceivable that our 
translators should have mistaken the ‘suggestus’ (the 
‘plattorm’ from which the general addressed his troops) 
for a ‘ pedestal’ of Galba’s statue. The blunder gives a 
strangely ludicrous air to the succeeding scene. Lipsius 
has aptly illustrated the presence of Galba’s statue on the 
‘suggestus’ from An. xv. 29, ‘ medio tribunal sedem curu- 
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lem et sedes effigiem Neronis sustinebat.’ The meaning of 
‘signa’ and ‘vexillis’ in the next clause is far from 
obvious, and we receive little help from the translation. 
We cannot take ‘vexilla’ in its distinctive sense (as the 
flags of the cavalry or of the auxiliaries, in contradistinc- 
tion to the standards of the legionary infantry, cf. ‘signis 
vexillisque,’ ii. 18; ‘signa vexillaque,’ ii. 43)s and so 
careful a writer as Tacitus would hardly have used two 
terms to designate the same object in the same clause. 
It remains to take ‘vexilla’ in a sense in which it is 
often used, though not distinctively, as (1) the ensigns 
of the maniples, and (2) the maniples themselves. But 
then where is the opposition, which the sense requires, 
to ‘agmine et corporibus’? This Heraeus finds in re- 
ferring these words to ‘the procession in which Otho was 
carried to the camp on the shoulders of the troops’— 
‘succollatus,’ as it is expressed by Suetonius, O. 6. The 
sense would then be: ‘not satisfied with having borne 
Otho in procession on their shoulders, they set him on the 
platform, on which a little before had stood the gilded 
statue of Galba, and placing him among the standards, 
surrounded him with their companies.’ 

Icannot think this satisfactory. It is unreasonable thus 
to read Suetonius between the lines. The key to the diffi- 
culty, it seems to me, is found in a passage of the Annals 
(i. 34), which has been strangely overlooked by the commen- 
tators: ‘adsistentem contionem, quia permixta videbatur, 
discedere in manipulos iubet: sic melius audituros respon- 
sum; vexilla praeferri, ut id saltem secerneret cohortes ; 
tarde obtemperavere.’ Germanicus, seeing the soldiers he 
was about to address in a promiscuous mass, desires them to 
fall into companies, and when they mutinously refuse, he 
orders the ‘vexilla’ (the three ensigns of the maniples of 
which the cohort consisted) to advance to the front, that the 


assembly might have at least cohort formation; and this 
VOL. IL. 2F 
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order is reluctantly obeyed. Now, without going minutely 
into the meaning of the last clause, we at once perceive a 
striking parallelism between this passage and the text. 
The praetorians do spontaneously what Germanicus sought 
to enforce. Not satisfied with surrounding Otho in a con- 
fused mass (‘agmine et corporibus’), they wish to honour 
him by hearing his harangue in military order; and so 
they surround him with their maniples, headed by their 
ensigns. So much for the general sense, but what is the dis- 
tinction between the ‘signa’ andthe ‘vexilla’? The former 
are, I think, the standards of the cohorts; the latter the 
banners of the manzfles. Whether the /egconary cohorts 
had distinct standards is a disputed point amongst anti- 
quarians, but as to the pracforzan cohorts there is no doubt 
(see Marquardt, R. S. ii. 425(9)). What then we are told 
is this: that the praetorians placed Otho amongst the 
standards of the cohorts, and surrounded him with their 
‘vexilla,’ which may indifferently be translated ‘ banners, 
or ‘companies.’ I may add, that the explanation sug- 
gested is supported by the ‘aquilis signisque’ of the 
parallel passage, ii. 29, ‘aquilae’ designating the stand- 
ards of the legions, ‘ signa’ those of their divisions. 


(z). Prensare manibus, complecti armis. 


‘They seized him, gave him the mz/z/ary embrace.’— 
C. & B. This is tempting from its neatness (cf. Louandre 
‘le baiser militaire’), but seems founded on a mistake. 
The Roman military salute was not an embrace, but an 
‘ave,’ accompanied with a lowering of arms. Cf. Auct. bel. 
Afr. 85, ‘armis demzss¢s salutationem more militari faciunt.’ 
The expression is evidently borrowed from Verg. A. xil. 
432 f., ‘ postquam habilis lateri clipeus loricaque tergo est, 
Ascanium fusis circum complectitur armis;’ but there, as 
here, a doubt has been raised, whether ‘armis’ belongs to 
‘armi’ or ‘arma.’ Benoist, ‘perhaps the most judicious of 
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Vergilian commentators, decides with Ladewig for the 
former. This view is, in the present passage, strongly 
supported by ‘ prensare manibus, immediately preceding, 
by the form of the Roman military salute (ved. supra), 
and—what is perhaps decisive—by the statement ‘ rapta 
statim arma,’ c. 38. 


(3). Pro vallo. 

‘Before the rampart.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘from the front 
of, a familiar use. 

37. (1). Horror animum subit. 

So Verg. Aen. x. 824, ‘mentem patriae subiit pietatis 
imago,’ cf. c. 13. 

(2). Deditos—quos deprecantes in fidem acceperat. 


‘The prisoners, the suppliants, whom he had admitted 
to surrender.’ —C. & B. Tr.: ‘men who had surrendered, 


suppliants, whom he had admitted to his protection.’ The 
pathos is heightened by the added clause. 


(3). Et iam plus rapuit Icelus, quam quod Polycliti et Vatinii et 
{Tigellini petierunt. 


‘Petierunt’ is Ritter’s admirable emendation of the 
MS. reading ‘perierunt.’? The change is of the slightest, 
and we have a pointed antithesis to ‘rapuit,’ placed for em- 
phasis before its subject. C. & B. have translated appa- 
rently ‘paraverunt’— ‘have amassed.’ ‘Tigellini’ is 
Gronovius’ conjecture for the MS. ‘aegialii.’ C. & B. read 


‘Eli,’ 
38. Una cohors togata. 


‘One half-armed cohort.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘one cohort in 
the toga,’ z\., in civilian’s dress. The praetorian cohort on 
guard assumed the toga, laying aside, with the ‘sagum,’ 


2F2 
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their ‘arma’ (‘lorica, galea, clipeus’), and retaining only 
their side arms and lance. 


40. (1). ‘Completis basilicis et templis, lugubri prospectu.’ 


‘The halls and temples were thronged with spectators 
of this mournful sight.’—C. & B. Strictly, ‘ were thronged 
and mournful was the prospect (they offered)’—lit. ‘their 
outlook.’ 


(2). Quasi Vologesem aut Pacorum avito Arsacidarum solio de- 
pulsuri ac non imperatorem suum .. . trucidare pergerent. 


‘Like men who had to drive a Vologeses or Pacorus 
from the ancestral throne of the Arsacidae, not as though 
they were hastening to murder their ... Emperor.’—C. & 
B. Tr: ‘as though they were going to drive Vologeses or 
Pacorus from the ancient throne of the Arsacidae, and not 
hastening, etc.’ 

‘Essent’ is omitted after ‘depulsuri.’ Cf. c. 21, ‘dum 
Galbae auctoritas fluxa, Pisonis nondum coaluisset.’ This 
post-classical ellipsis of the subjunctive of ‘esse’ is, ex- 
cept in the case of exclamations and indirect questions, 
rarely admitted by Tacitus, unless a dependent subjunc- 
tive follows. (Wurzell, de usu verb. subst. Tacit. p. 50, 
quoted by Heraeus, c. 21). 


41. (1). Vexillarius. 


‘The standard-bearer of the cohort.’ Tr: ‘a standard- 
bearer, etc.’—the bearer of one of the three ‘vexilla’ of 
the maniple, not the ‘ signifer’ who carried the ‘signum 
cohortis.’ v. c. 36. 


(2). Curtii lacum. 


‘The lake of Curtius”—C. & B. Tr: ‘basin.’ See 
Rich, Dict. 
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(3). Trepidatione. 


‘Alarm.’ Tr: ‘nervous haste.’ 


(4). ‘Agerent ac ferirent si ita e republica videretur.’ 


‘Haste and strike. —C. & B. It is perhaps impossible 
to render the full force of these words, in which ‘ agerent’ 
represents the ‘hoc age’ of sacrifice, bespeaking the atten- 
tion of the bystanders, and sanctioning the act. Suetonius 
supplies the omitted pronoun ‘ ut hoc agerent et ferirent,’ 
G. 20. We might approximately convey the allusion—- 
‘smite the victim, if it seem for the public good.’ 


(5). Militem impresso gladio iugulum eius hausisse. 


‘A soldier completely severed his throat by treading 
his sword down upon it.—C. & B. One is at a loss to 
think what suggested the grotesque and impossible con- 
ception of the translators. The metaphorical use of ‘ hau- 
rire’ in the sense of ‘ perfodere’ is frequent in the Latin 
poets (cf. Verg. Aen. ii. 600, ‘inimicus et hauserit ensis,’ and 
x. 314, ‘latus haurit apertum’), and is found in the poetic 
prose of Livy, ‘ventrem . . . hausit,’ vii. 10. It is bor- 
rowed from the Homeric &a & tvrepa yaAxde ipveey, II. xiii. 
508, and the origin of the metaphor is seen in the phrase 
olvov dapusoduevov (‘draining wine to the lees’), Od. xvi. 
110. The transition was easy from the notion of ‘ drain- 
ing’ the /:fe-blood to that of ‘draining,’ or, with less vivid 
perception of the metaphor, ‘ piercing’ the dody. In the 
text ‘impresso gladio’ is added to express the violence of 
the thrust—Tr : ‘a soldier pierced his throat with deadly 
thrust,’ lit. ‘pressing home his sword.’ 


42. Ante aedem divi Lulii iacuit primo ictu in poplitem, mox 
ab Lulio Caro . . . in utrumque latus transverberatus. 


‘He fell before the temple of the Divine Julius, and at 
the first blow, which struck him on the back of the knee ; 
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immediately after Julius Carus ran him through the body,’ 
—Tr : ‘wounded in the first instance behind the knee, then 
run through the body by Julius Carus.’ ‘Primo’ of course 
answers to ‘ mox,’ and ‘ vulneratus’ is to be supplied from 
(the Vergilian) ‘ transverberatus.’ 


43- (1). Contubernio. 


‘Chamber.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘abode,’ ‘cell.’ The ‘con- 
tubernium’ (Hor. ‘ cella’) is the abode of the temple slave 
(‘aedituus’) and his wife (‘contubernalis’). Cf. ‘ disiecto 
aeditui contubernio,’ iii. 74. 


(z). Cum advenere missu Othonis nominatim in caedem eius 
ardentis, Salvius Florus, et Statius Murcus, etc. 


C. & B. adopt the common reading ‘ardentes.’ I am 
disposed to accept Déderlein’s emendation ‘ardentis,’ as 
bringing out the trait in Plutarch’s narrative: ovdév ton 
rovro, © orpatiwrat, (exclaims Otho when Galba’s head is 
brought to him) rijv Meiowvde por xepadny ociEare. 


44. (1). Omnesque conquiri et interfici iussit, non honori Gal- 
bae, sed tradito principibus more, munimentum ad praesens, in 
posterum ultionem. 


‘Ail these persons be ordered to be sought out and 
slain, not to honour Galba, but 40 comply with the tradi- 
tional policy of rulers, who thus provide protection for the 
present and vengeance for the future..—C. & B. <A weak 
translation of the apposition which gives the ground of the 
recited action. Tr.: ‘not to honour G., but following the 
traditional policy of princes, to secure the present, or to 
find an avenger in the future’ ; or—if we might venture to 
imitate the sententious chiasmus of the original—‘as a 
bulwark for the present, for the future a revenge.’ Such 
appositions to the sentence, usually in chiastic order, are 
put in the accusative, if they follow a predicate involv- 
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ing action, cf. ‘rem haud dubie utilem,’ c. 46; when they 
contain a reflection upon the action or bearings of the sub- 
ject, they are in the nominative, cf. ‘laetum augurium,’ c. 
62. In Cicero, the use of appositions to the sentence is 
much more restricted than in Tacitus, being confined to 
reflections of the writer. They are sometimes in the nomi- 
native, cf. ‘nec Homerum audio, qui Ganymedem ab dis 
raptum ait propter formam; “on zusta causa, etc.,’ Tusc. 
Disp. i. § 65; sometimes attracted to the case of some word 
in the preceding sentence, cf. ‘rem non difficilem,’ T. D. i. 
§ 102, where see Heine. 


45. Laudare militum iudicium. 


‘Praised ¢he wesdom of the soldiers.’ Tr.: ‘the choice.’ 


46. (1). Vacationes. 


‘Fees for furloughs.’—C. & B. Not sufficiently wide ; 
the full phrase is ‘ vacatio munerum,’ An. c. 17, = ‘ militare 
otium’ below. Cf. zz/ra, ‘ aut 2 zpszs castris vaga.’ Tr.: 
‘remission fees.’ 


(z). In Marcianum Icelum ut in libertum palam animadversum. 


‘M. I., being but a freedman, was publicly executed.’— 
C.& B. This does not fully conveythe meaning. ‘ Liber- 
tinus’ denotes a freedman in relation to the State, ‘libertus’ 
in relation to his patron; so that if simply the status of I. 
were indicated, he would be called ‘libertinus.’ With the 
growth of monarchical notions, however, it seems to have 
become customary to designate, in familiar language, the 
Imperial freedmen—in whose hands, before the change 
introduced by Vitellius (vd. c. 58), all the administration 
was concentrated, and whose full title was ‘liberti Cae- 
saris’—simply by the name ‘liberti’; just as ‘domus’ was 
used absolutely for the Imperial house, cf. ‘domui reti- 
nere, c. 11; ‘in domo,’ c. 15. In this sense, then, we are 
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to understand ‘libertus’ whenever used alone in Tacitus, 
Icelus had been Galba’s freedman, and he now passed to 
Otho, who inherited the patronate, with the other rights of 
his predecessor. (See Friedlander’s Darstellungen etc., 
1, 50 fgg., 64 fg., quoted by Heraeus). 


48. (1). Situm castrorum. 


‘The camp.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘the plan,’ ‘the structure’ 
(and so, the arrangements) ‘of the camp.’ 


(2). Cum vigilias et cetera militiae munera eadem lascivia temp- 
tasset. 


‘ After extending the insulting frolic to the watches and 
the general arrangements of the army.’—C. & B. This is 
perhaps a free rendering of the text. The reading is doubt- 
ful, the choice lying between ‘temptasset’ and ‘ temeras- 
set,’ as the MS. reading ‘ temperasset’ is obviously corrupt. 
I incline to ‘temptasset’ as most in harmony with the 
‘mala cupidine’ and the ‘ lascivia’ (= ‘ prurient curiosity’) 
of the context. Besides, though Tacitus, with Roman 
notions of decorum, might well have qualified a woman’s 
tampering with military duties as a ‘pollution,’ if this 
offence were mentioned alone, he would scarcely have so 
designated it in connexion with the crowning infamy ofthe 
next clause. Tr.: ‘when she had tried the night rounds 
and the other duties of the soldier (cf. ‘belli munia,’ ii. 29) 
with the same wantonness.’ 


(3). Galbae amicitia in abruptum tractus. 


‘When forced by his friendship with Galba to a dan- 
gerous elevation.’ Louandre’s first translation ‘ entrainé 
dans l’abime’ (he afterwards changed it for the worse to 
‘au dela de toute limite’) better gives the meaning of the 
original. Tr.: ‘drawn to the path of ruin,’ lit. ‘dragged 
to the steep (of ruin).’ For the primary meaning of the 
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phrase, cf. Verg. xii. 687, ‘Fertur in abruptum magno 
mons improbus actu’; add An. ii. 55, ‘Cum tempestas 
raperet in abrupta.’ 


(4). Et prout animum intendisset, pravus aut industrius eadem 
vi. 

‘And whether he applied his powers to vice or virtue, 
was always equally energetic. —C. & B. Tr.: ‘according 
as he applied his powers, showed the same energy in vice 
and virtue.’ This use of the historical tenses of the sub- 
junctive in temporal sentences, answering to the Greek 
optative of repeated action, is post-classical. For the 
use with ‘prout,’ cf. cc. 59, 62; with ‘ubi,’ cc. 49, 57; 
with ‘quotiens,’ cc. 24, 66. See Heraeus on c. 10, 7. 


49. (1). Per lixas calonesque. 


‘Sutlers and camp-followers.—C. & B. This translation 
identifies the ‘lixae’ and ‘ calones,’ who, it is scarce neces- 
sary to say, were distinct. ‘Lixae’ (doubtless from the root 
of ‘elixus,’ ‘lixa’ = ‘water’: an original ‘lixarius’ perhaps 
would be thus clipped by the soldier’s wit) are ‘sutlers’ or 
‘camp-followers,’ who supplied the soldiers with goods and 
provisions of various kinds for their own profit ; ‘calones’ 
(probably ‘caballones,’ from the vulgar designation of a 
horse ‘caballus’ = ‘grooms’: we have a reminiscence of 
the connexion in Hor. Sat. i. 6, 103—‘ plures calones 
atque caballi Pascendi’) are. ‘soldiers’ slaves’ (vzd. Déder- 
lein, Syn. iv. 285, fgg.). Tr.: ‘sutlers and camp-servants.’ 


(2). Sed claritas natalium et metus temporum obtentui, ut, quod 
segnitia erat, sapientia vocaretur. 


‘The nobility of his birth and the perils of the times 
made what was really indolence pass for wisdom.’—C. & 
B. Tr.: ‘the nobility of his birth... veiled (his weak- 
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ness), so that,’ etc. Cf. ii. 14, ‘obscurum noctis obtenty; 
fugientibus.’ 


so. (1). Utrasque impias preces, utraque detestanda vota inter 
duos, quorum bello solum id scires, deteriorem fore, qui vicisset, 


‘ Prayers for either would be impious, vows for either a 
blasphemy, when from their conflict you can only learn 
that the conqueror must be the worse of the two.’—C. & B, 
This is a good example of Tacitus’ favourite use of ‘inter’ 
(v.c. 1) ‘inter duos,’ z.¢., ‘cum duo essent.’ It is passed 
over in the translation (unless it be connected with ‘deteri- 
orem’), the last clause of which I do not understand. Tr.: 
‘ prayers for either would be impious, vows for either an 
abomination, when you have two men, in whose conflict you 
can only be assured of this, that he will be the worse who 
conquers.’ ‘ Deteriorem,’ z.¢. the worse for the Roman 
people, as having a longer time to develop his vices. For 
the use of ‘uterque,’ cf. Hor. O. ii. 17. 8, ‘ille dies utram- 
que | ducet ruinam’; for ‘detestandum,’ Ilorace’s ‘ matribus 
detestata,’ O. I. 1, 24, compared with ‘ parentibus abomina- 
tus,’ Ep. 16, 8: cf. also, ‘Othoniani auctorem cladis detes- 
tabantur,’ ii. 35. 


(z). Erant qui Vespasianum . . . augurarentur. 


“Some were speculating upon Vespasian.’—C. & B. 
Tr.: ‘there were some who saw Vespasian in the dis- 
tance.’ 


51. (1). Expeditionem et aciem, praemia quam stipendia male- 
bat. 


‘[The army] began to hanker after campaigns and 
battles, and to prefer prize-money to pay.’—C. & B. 

Bezzenberger’s elegant and easy emendation of this 
very clumsy sentence—adopted by Heraeus — ‘ expedi- 
tionum feracium’ for ‘ expeditionem et aciem,’ is tempting, 
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and it is supported by the antithesis of ‘infructuosam’ 
inthe nextsentence. The only objection I can see to it is, 
that I have been unable to find an example of ‘ ferax’ used 
absolutely in a figurative sense. On the other hand, ‘ex- 
peditionem et aciem’ is in Tacitus’ manner: cf. ‘arma at- 
que acies,’ iv. 50; “proelium et acies,’ iv. 58 ; ‘aciem aut 
proelium,’ An. iii. 39. 


(2). Et publice donatos. 


‘Had received grants from the State’—C. & B. Tr.: 
‘had received public grants,’ z.e. grants 40 their commu- 
nity, as distinguished from grants to individuals. Cf. c. 66, 
‘publice armis multati;’ iv. 55, ‘ publice civitas talibus 
inceptis abhorrebat.’ Heraeus cites several examples of 
the same use in Cicero: cf. Verr. iv. § 20, ‘at publice 
(i. ¢. civitati Mamertinorum) commodasti.’ 


52. (1). Redditi plerisque ordines, remissa ignominia, adlevatae 
notae. 


‘Many had their’ rank restored to them, sentences of 
degradation were cancelled, and marks of disgrace par- 
tially removed.’—C. & B. The translation is tautologous: 
not so the original. ‘Ignominia,’ in its strict sense (see 
Marquardt, Rom. Staats. ii. 552 fg.), means public exposure 
in the ‘ principia’ of the camp. Here it means generally 
‘the infliction of disgrace.’ ‘Notae’ are ‘disciplinary 
punishments,’ some of which are enumerated in Orelli’s 
note from Lipsius ‘de Rom. mil.’ In the first clause (‘ red- 
ditiordines’) reference is made to the restoration to their 
rank of centurions who had been cashiered or degraded. 
Tr.: ‘in many cases centurions had their rank restored to 


them, inflictions of disgrace were cancelled, punishments 
mitigated.’ 
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(2). In quibus sordes et avaritiam Fontei Capitonis adimendis 
adsignandisve ordinibus integre mutaverat. 


‘Making a salutary change from the meanness and 
rapacity which F. G. had shown in bestowing and with- 
drawing promotion.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘honestly (‘integre’ = 
‘impartially ’) correcting (lit. reversing) the meanness and 
greed, etc.’ In ‘sordes et avaritiam’ we have one of the 
not infrequent cases of tv da dvoiv—if, indeed, it be an 
example—in which it is hard to say which is the leading, 
which the subordinate notion (what difference between 
‘sordid avarice’ and ‘avaricious meanness’?) Hence we 
have in Tacitus ‘a. ac s.,’ as well as ‘s. et a.’ Horace 
(Sat. i. 6. 68) co-ordinates the notions, ‘neque avaritiam 
neque sordes.’ 


(3). Nec consularis legati mensura, sed in maius omnia accipie- 
bantur. 


‘But he seemed a greater personage than a simple 
consular legate, and all his acts were invested with an 
unusual importance.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘and he was not 
judged by the standard of a consular legate, but, etc.’ 


(4). Simul aviditate imperandi ipsa vitia pro virtutibus interpre- 
tabantur. 


‘Besides this, men eager for power were ready to 
represent his very vices as virtues. —C. & B. This cor- 
rectly renders the common text, which, however, can 
scarcely be right. How could ‘aviditas imperandi’ be 
attributed to subjects under the empire? I have little 
doubt that we should adopt Nipperdey’s easy emendation, 
‘imperi dandi.’ The expression ‘dare imperium’ is, as he 
has shown, a favourite euphuism—if I may so render the 
German ‘ gewaihlte Wendung ’—of Tacitus, for the familiar 
‘tradere.’ Cf. An. xii. 64; xiv.7; xv. 52. Tr.: ‘in their 
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eagerness to raise him to the throne, they construed his 
very vices into virtues.’ 


(5). Precarium seni imperium. 


‘The empire is held on ¢he precarious tenure of an aged 
life’-—C. & B. Tr.: ‘the old man’s power is precarious,’ 
ie, dependent, not on the expectance of Galba’s life, but on 
the soldiers’ will, who had given and might at any time 
resume it. Cf. the legal definition of ‘ precarium,’ ‘quod 
precibus petenti utendum conceditur, tam diu, quamdiu is 
qui concedit, patitur.’ See Her. z7 loc. 


(6). Merito dubitasse Verginium, equestri-familia, ignoto patre, 
imparem, si recepisset imperium, tutum, si recusasset. 


‘It was well for Verginius to hesitate, the scion of a 
mere Equestrian family, and son of a father unknown to 
fame: he would have been unequal to empire had he 
accepted it, and yet been safe, though he refused it.’— 
C.& B. This is a strange mistake. The grounds of hesi- 
tation are, of course, presented from the point of view of 
Verginius, not from that of the speaker. In Recta we 
should have ‘impar ero’ (or rather ‘sum,’ for ‘impar’ has 
reference not to capacity, but to soczal rank) ‘si accepero, 
etc. (Cf. ‘certus fugae, si contrarius ventus resedisset,’ 
Plin. Ep. vi. 16; [‘censet Epicurus] satis esse odiosum 
malum omne, cum venisset,’ Cic. Tusc. Disp. iii. § 32. 
Tr.: ‘{reflecting] that he was unequal (to the dignity) if he 
accepted it, safe if he declined it.’ 


53- (1). Vulnera. 
‘Dishonour.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘griefs.’ 
(2). Inter paganos corruptior miles. 


‘A soldiery demoralised by intercourse with the in- 
habitants of the country..—C. & B. It is worthy of 
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note, that ‘pagani,’ in the Histories, means generally 
‘civilians,’ as opposed to ‘soldiers,’ rather than ‘country 
people,’ as opposed to ‘people of the town.’ Cf. eg, 
‘mox infensus praetorianis, ‘vos,’ inquit, ‘nisi vincitis 
pagani,’ iii. 24; ‘ipsique pagani favore municipali’ (z2, 
the inhabitants of Forum [ulii, in opposition to the prae- 
torians, through inclination to their townsman, etc.), iv. 43, 
Here the translation fairly coincides with the sense; but 
to translate ‘paganorum,’ ii. 14, ‘rustics,’ and ‘pagani, 
iii. 24, ‘clowns,’ is quite misleading. 


54. (1). Civitas Lingonum. 


‘ The Lingones.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘the chief town of the 
Lingones.’ ‘Civitas’ is similarly misunderstood in cc. 63, 
64, 69. 


(z). Auxiliorum miles primo suspectus, tamquam circumdatis 
cohortibus alisque impetus in legiones pararetur. 





‘At first objects of suspicion, from the idea that their in- 
fantry and cavalry were being concentrated in preparation 
for an attack on the legions, etc.’—C. & B. The trans- 
lators have wholly misconceived the meaning of ‘circum- 
datis,’ which has reference, not to a ‘ concentration’ of the 
auxiliaries,—who, as the context shows, were in familiar 
intercourse with the legionaries,—but to their position in 
the camp relatively to the Roman force. It would appear, 
from this passage, that the distribution of the troops ina 
Roman camp, described by Hyginus, according to which 
the legionaries surrounded the auxiliaries (vzd. Smith's 
Dictionary of Antiq., p. 252) was already in use, and that a 
reversal of this order on the present occasion had roused 
their apprehensions. Louandre correctly gives the sense: 
‘, . . les auxiliaires qui d’ abord suspects, parce que leurs 
cohortes et leur cavalerie enveloppaient les légions, comme 
pour les écraser au besoin, etc.’ Tr.: ‘in the idea that their 
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infantry and cavalry had been placed round the legions, 
with the design of attacking them.’ 


55. (1). Multa cunctatione et raris primorum ordinum vocibus. 


‘After long delay, and then only by a few voices from 
the foremost ranks.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘with much hesitation, 
etc.,’ v.c. 72. Heraeus regards ‘primi ordines’ as = ‘ pri- 
morum ordinum centuriones,’ z.c., according to Marquardt, 
R. Staats. ii. 360, the ten centurions (from the ‘ primus 
pilus’ to the ‘ decimus pilus prior’), who, being first in the 
ten cohorts of which the legion was made up, had the 
command of their respective cohorts. If we accept this 
view, the translation will be ‘ by a few voices of the cen- 
turions of highest rank.’ I cannot, however, find any 
example of the use of ‘ordines’ for ‘centuriones’ in Taci- 
tus, though it is found in Cesar and Livy. Cf. Ces. B. G. 
V. 30, vi. 7; Livy xliv. 33. In Tacitus, on the other hand, 
we have ‘primorum ordinum centuriones,’ Hist. iii. 22; 
and again, An. i. 61. It may be added, that the ordinary 
interpretation agrees better with ‘raris vocibus,’ and with 
the scope of the passage. 


(2). Ut in tumultu. 


‘As is usual in a tumult.’—C.& B. Tr.: ‘ (some) in the 
tumult’ (z.c., taking advantage of it)—not ‘as is usual,’ 
but ‘as was possible.’ 


57. (1). Viatica sua. 


‘Their rations. —C. & B. Tr.: ‘their savings.’ Cf. 
‘Contracta ex viatico amicorum ipsiusque Caesaris pe- 
cunia,’ An. i. 37; ‘Luculli miles collecta viatica multis 
aerumnis, Hor. Ep. ii. 2, 26 (quoted by Heraeus). ‘ Loco 
_ pecuniae’ of course refers to ‘balteos phalerasque, etc.’ 
For the various ways in which the Roman soldiers could 
make money (‘ castrense peculium’), v. Marquardt’s Rém. 
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Staats. ii. 543 fg. He quotes from the Digest the following 
definition of the ‘castrense peculium,’ ‘ quod a parentibus 
vel cognatis in militia agenti donatum est, vel quod ipse 
filius familias in militia adquisiit, quod, nisi militaret, 
adquisiturus non fuisset.’ 


(z). Instinctu et impetu et avaritia. 


‘So strong were the promptings from without, their 
own enthusiasm, and even the suggestions of avarice,’— 
C. & B. Not so: ‘instinctus’ and ‘impetus’ are synony- 
mous, and both indicate inward promptings. Cf. ‘impetu 
et instinctu,’ A. xiv. 16; ‘favore quodam et instinctu,’ 
H. ii. 46. Tr.: ‘from excitement and impulse,’ or if it be 
thought better to treat the phrase as a év dia dvoiv, ‘from 
the impulse of enthusiasm.’ See Drager Hist. Synt.§ 311. 
As ‘instinctu’ and ‘impetu’ thus form one motive, not two, 
it has been proposed to separate them from the disparate 
‘avaritia,’ by substituting ‘vel’ for ‘et,’ a change which 
is facilitated by the final w of ‘impetu’: ‘some were 
actuated by enthusiasm, others by calculating greed.’ 


58. Stratis iam militum odiis. 


‘When the resentment of the soldiery had subsided.’— 
C. & B. The corrupt reading of the MS. ‘statis’ is usually 
corrected into the poet. ‘stratis.’ Heraeus has happily 
substituted ‘sedatis,’ quoting Cic. p. red § 23, ‘odium... 
potest ... sedari.’ 


60. Proturbatus. 

‘Insulted.”—C. & B. Tr.: ‘driven out.’ Cf. c. 31, 
ii. 85. 

61. Electi. 


‘ Picked troops.’—C. & B. Not troops @éhite. By this 
name, or that of ‘delecti’ (ved. ii. 57) are designated the 
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detachments taken from the legions, serving ‘sub vexillo,’ 
= ‘vexilla,’ or ‘vexillarii.’” See c. 31. 


65. (1). Divoduri . . . quamquam omni comitate exceptos subitus 
pavor terruit, raptis derepente (MS. raptisae repente) armis ad 
caedem innoxiae civitatis, non ob praedam aut spoliandi cupidine, 
sed furore et rabie et causis incertis eoque difficilioribus remediis, 
donec precibus ducis ab excidio civitatis temperavere. 


In this well-known passage Heraeus, rejecting Gro- 
novius’ conjecture ‘derepente,’—an archaic word nowhere 
found in Tacitus, though ‘ repente’ is of so frequent occur- 
rence,—writes ‘raptis repente,’ believing the MS. ‘ae’ (for 
which ‘que’ has also been suggested) to have come from 
the ‘re’ of the succeeding word. At the same time he 
puts a full point at ‘ terruit,’ to avoid the ungrammatical 
combination of the abl. abs. representing the missing perf. 
part. act. with an active verb having a different logical 
subject, and substitutes ‘eunt,’ or ‘iere’ (the latter may 
be objected to after ‘adiere’ in the preceding sentence), 
for ‘et’ after ‘rabie’ (cf.. ‘ad caedem—transiere,’ ii. 66). 
‘Causis incertis’ will then be, not an instrumental abla- 
tive, but an abl. abs., quite in the manner of Tacitus, con- 
taining a reflection on the whole sentence. Cf. An. i. 16, 
‘nullis novis causis’; xii. 64, ‘ muliebribus causis.’ These 
very slight changes give perfect concinnity to a sentence 
which cannot remain as itis. Tr.: ‘ suddenly seizing their 
arms, they proceed to massacre the people of an unoffend- 
ing town, not for plunder or through lust of pillage, but 
from rage and madness, which were all the more difficult to 
allay, as their causes were unknown, etc.’ C. & B. evade 
the difficulty by translating ‘raptis’ as a finite verb—‘in 
a moment they took up arms to massacre an innocent 
people, not for the sake of plunder, or fired by the lust of 
spoil, but in a wild frenzy arising from causes so vague 
that it was very difficult to apply a remedy.’ 

VOL, III. 2G 
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(2). Universae civitates cum magistratibus et precibus. 


‘Whole states, headed by their magistrates, and with 
prayers upon their lips. —C. & B. Tr.: ‘whole communi- 
ties, with their magistrates, suing for grace.’ For the 
meaning of ‘civitas,’ v.c. 54. Drager, Hist. Synt. § 311, 
ga, denies the name of true &v dia Svotv to combinations in 
the abl. of heterogeneous nouns, such as ‘ magistratibus et 
precibus.’ The expression may be resolved by ‘ m. veniam 
precantibus.’ Cf. ‘factionibus et studiis,’ Agr. 12 ; ‘mili- 
tibus et stipendiis,’ c. 67. 


(3). Quaeque alia placamenta tendebantur.. 
Cf c. 66. 


64. Civitate. 
‘Country.’ —C. & B. Tr.: ‘city,’ v.c. 54. 


65. Uno amne discretis conexum odium. 


‘The two states, separated only by a river, were linked 
together in perpetual feud.—C. & B. This translation, 
except in the usual misconception of the meaning of 
‘ civitas’ (the reference is to the cz¢zes of Lyons and Vienne), 
fairly paraphrases this very artificial expression. The 
river which alone separated them was no obstacle to the 
clashing of their hate. The rhetorical effect of the chi- 
astic original would perhaps be given in translating— 
‘the river which alone separated them was bridged by 
their hate.’ 


66. (1). Velamenta et infulas praeferentes. 


‘Assumed the veils and chaplets of suppliants.’ This 
is a misconception. ‘Velamenta,’ like ‘infulae,’ some- 
times means the woollen flocks with which the sacred 
boughs of myrtle, olive, etc. (‘verbenae’), presented by 
(Greek) suppliants, were enveloped (= oréuara); some- 
times (as in Livy, xxix. 16, ‘velamenta supplicum, ramos 
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oleae, ut Graecis mos est, porrigentes’) the boughs them- 
selves. ‘Praeferentes’ of course means ‘offering.’ Cf. 
the parallel statement, ‘ quaeque alia placamenta hostilis 
irae .. . tendebantur’ (z.¢., porrectis manibus), c. 63, a 
passage the meaning of which seems equally to have 
escaped the translators. Cf. also iii. 31, ‘ mox v. et i. pro 
muris ostentant;’ Liv. xxiv. 30 fin., ‘ramos oleae ac vela- 
menta alia supplicum porrigentes.’ Tr.: ‘holding out 
sacred boughs and fillets ’"—freely—‘ suppliant emblems.’ 


(2). Tum. 

‘After that.—C. & B. Tr.: ‘it was only then.’ He- 
raeus aptly compares c. 82, ‘tum Otho castra ingredi 
ausus.’ 


(3). Salutem incolumitatemque. 


‘The life and welfare. —C. & B. ‘Salus’ is immunity 
from massacre, ‘incolumitas’ from /r//age—the disasters 
spoken of in the opening words of the next chapter, ‘plus 
pracdae ac sangutnts.’ Cf. ‘caedis et praedarum initium,’ 
c.45. See Déderlein, Syn. 307, whocites Cic. p. Deiot. xiv., 
‘eorum incolumitates, quibus salutem dedisti.? Tr.: ‘the 
lives and fortunes.’ 


(4). Publice tamen armis multati privatis et promiscis copiis 
militem iuvere. 


‘They were however publicly mulcted of their arms, 
and furnished the soldiers with a// kinds of supplies from 
their private means.’—C. & B. This is the common, but I 
think erroneous, explanation of ‘promiscis.’ The parallel 
to the use, it seems to me, is not that cited by Heraeus, 
*promisca ac vilia,’ G. 5,—the object of the writer being to 
enhance, not to disparage the bounty of the people,—but 
that found in An. iv. 16, ‘promisco iure;’ xiv. 14, ‘ pro- 
misco spectaculo,’ where the word means ‘open alike to 

2G2 
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all.’ Is not this, too, the meaning in the well-known 
passage of Pliny’s letter to Trajan [‘ quibus morem fuisse] 
coeundi ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et innox- 
ium,’ the antithesis being the secret societies mentioned in 
the context, ‘quod ipsum facere desiisse post edictum meum, 
quo secundum mandata tua hetaerias esse vetueram’? 
If this view be right, the meaning will be, ‘ publicly (as 
a community, v. c. 31) punished with the loss of their arms, 
they furnished supplies to the soldiers zwdiscriminately 
from their private stores.’ Perhaps, however, Forcellini is 
right, who explains ‘ promiscae’ = ‘ publicae.’ 


(5). Foedis pactionibus adversus possessores agrorum et magis- 
tratus civitatum. 


‘Who concluded disgraceful bargains, 40 ¢he injury of 
the holders of land and the magistrates of the different 
states. —C. & B. Tr.: ‘ bargains with the owners of estates 


(along the line of march) and the magistrates of towns;’ 
2.é., bargains for ‘stativorum mutationes.’ For this post- 
classical use of ‘adversus’ = ‘cum,’ vd. Drager, Hist. 
Synt. § 260, 5, and cf. ‘necessitudo adversum nepotem,’ 
An. iii. 29; ‘largitio adversus amicos,’ xv. 48. 


67. (1). Suis militibus ac stipendiis. 


‘With their own troops and at their own expense.’— 
C. & B. Cf. c. 63, = ‘with mercenaries (soldiers) of their 


own.’ 


(z). Amoeno salubrium aquarum usu frequens. 


‘Much resorted to as an agreeable watering-place.’'— 
C. & B. ‘Much frequented for its delightfully situated 
medicinal waters ’—‘ its delightful situation and salubrious 
waters;’ ‘amoenus,’ as usual, denoting natural beauty. Cf. 
Pl. Ep. vi. 16, ‘erat enim frequens amoenitas orae.’ This 
notice of Baden (vicus Aquensis) is interesting. 
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68. (1). Non arma noscere. 


‘Knew not how to use their arms.’—C. & B. Tr.: 
‘could not distinguish arms’ (and so the corps of which 
they are distinctive). Cf. ii. 93, ‘non principia noscere ;’ 
Liv. xxii. 5, ‘tantum aberat, ut sua signa atque ordines et 
locum noscerent.’ 


(2). Sueta armis, et more militiae exercita. 


‘Inured to arms and exercised in habits of warfare.’— 
C.& B. Tr.: ‘used to arms, and trained in military 
manceuvres;’ in antithesis to what is said above of the 
Helvetii—‘non arma noscere, non ordines sequi.’ Cf. 
An. ii. 52, ‘more militiae per vexilla et turmas [vagos] 


componere.’ 


69. (1). Civitatis excidium poscunt. 


‘Exterminate ¢he race, was the cry. —C. & B. The ex- 
pression in the original is not quite so atrocious. Tr.: 
‘they demand the destruction of ¢he sown (Aventicum).’ 


(2). Militis animum mitigavit, ut est mos vulgo, mutabilem 
subitis, et tam pronum in misericordiam quam immodicus saevitia 
fuerat. effusis lacrimis et meliora constantius postulando impuni- 
tatem salutemque civitati impetravere. 


This is the vulgate reading of this well-known passage, 
followed by C. & B. The Florentine Mss. of inferior note— 
there is a lacuna in the Med. from c. 69 to c. 75—read ‘ut 
est mos vulgus mutabile subitis, et tam pronum . . quam 
immodicum s. f.’ Heraeus, wishing to connect the sen- 
tence ‘effusis . . . impetravere’ (with its new subject) with 
what precedes, reads, in his last edition, ‘m. a. mitigavit. 
mox, ut est vulgus mutabile s., tam front . . quam 
immodict s. fuerant, effusis, etc.’ He had adopted an 
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easier emendation in his first edition (which I prefer—it 
is easy to understand ‘ milites’ from ‘vulgus’), involving 
the change of a single letter, and the transposition of 
a word, ‘mox, ut est vulgus mutabile s. et tam pronum 

. . quam immodicum s. fuerat, effusis, etc.’ For the 
turn ‘ut est vulgus,’ cf. ii. 9; An. xv. 64. ‘Mox’ is found 
in a later MS. (Cod. Budensis), and its interchange with 
‘mos’ is, as we are told, common in the old Italian mss,; 
the Med., for instance, has ‘mox’ for ‘mos’ in v. 17. Its 
displacement, of which we have an actual example in c, 73, 
—where, in accordance with the usage of Tacitus, it should 
as Wolflin has shown, be put Jefore the word to which it 
refers, ‘ crudelitatem ’—may here be accounted for as an-ob- 
vious emendation, suggested by the common form of expres- 
sion, ‘ ut est mos’—cf. c. 80, ‘ vulgus, ut mos est,’ c. 7, ‘ut est 
mos vulgi’—a form which should, I think, be followed, if the 
vulgate is retained. There is thus no objection to ‘ mox’ 
on the ground of external authority, and the internal evi- 
dence is entirely in its favour. (1). Not to mention that it 
restores the connexion of ‘effusis . . . impetravere,’ the 
long parenthesis, ‘ut est vulgus, etc.,’ is much more in 
place before the verb ‘ impetravere,’ than as a halting ad- 
dition to ‘mitigavit.’? (2). The introduction of the period 
with ‘mox,’ etc., is quite in Tacitus’ manner—cf. i. 34, 
‘mox, ut in magnis mendaciis’; iii. 32, ‘ mox tertiadecu- 
manos’; iii. 73, ‘mox, quod in perditis, etc.’ (3). The 
rhetorical force of the passage is much heightened by 
distinguishing the successive stages of feeling in the 
soldiers—fury, relenting, sympathy. Tr.: ‘soothed the 
minds of the soldiers. Presently, as crowds will change 
from sudden impulse, as much inclined to pity as they had 
been ruthless in cruelty, bursting into tears and with great 
earnestness demanding for them a better fate (cf. Verg. G. 
iii. 313, ‘di meliora piis’), they obtained pardon and life 
for the people of the town.’ 
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70. (1). Obstricti Vitellio. 


‘Who were dound to V..—C. & B. Tr.: ‘attached.’ Cf. 
An. xiv. 7, ‘praetorianos Caesarum domui obstrictos’; so 
Louandre, ‘ils aimaient.’ 


(2). Ipse paulum cunctatus est num, etc. 

‘He made a brief halt to consider whether he should, 
ete’ —C. & B. Tr.: ‘he hesitated for a little whether he 
should not.’ The word ‘ cunctor’ is completely identical in 
meaning with the Greek dx«veiy (originally «xoxveiv), with 
which it is etymologically connected. (See Curtius, Greek 
Etym. 698.) To give it here its secondary meaning, ‘to 
delay,’ is awkward. ‘Num’ in Tacitus, after verbs of 
doubting, is = ‘whether not.’ Cf. ii. 37, ‘num consul- 
tarent’; c. 85, ‘num clauderet.’ 


(3). Cohortibus et Germanorum vexillis. 


‘The auxiliary infantry and the veteran troops of Ger- 
many. Heraeus, comparing ‘cohortes alasque’ below, 
regards ‘vexilla’ here as = ‘alae auxiliares,’ z.¢., ‘vexilla 
equitum.’ It must, however, be borne in mind, that the 
term is equally applicable to infantry. In any case, the 
troops meant are the German auxiliaries. See c. 31. 
Nipperdey thinks that the ‘landsturm’ = ‘the local militia’ 
are meant. 


(4). Petroniumf urbi procuratorem. 

‘Petronius the procurator.’ Read after Freinsheim, ‘ P. 
Urhicum.” For the name, cf. An. xi. 35. 

(5). Subsignanum militem et grave legionum agmen. 


‘The reserves and the heavy infantry.’ This is erro- 
neous. The word ‘subsignanus’ has no tactical meaning. 
The ‘subsignani’ (see Marquardt, Rom. Staats. ii. 346) are 
simply the legionary soldiers, serving ‘sub signis’; here 
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in opposition to the auxiliary troops, horse and foot, 
serving ‘ sub vexillis.’ —The somewhat tautological ¢ grave 
legionum agmen’ is added, as Heraeus points out, to con- 
trast the heavy legionary force with the ‘ miles expeditus’ 
mentioned above (‘praemissis Gallorum, etc.’), and to em- 
phasize the difficulty of the winter passage of the Alps. 
As to the plural ‘legiones,’ he reminds us that though 
Caecina had only one complete legion, the 21st (v. c. 61), 
he had ‘vexilla,’ detachments from the 4th and 22nd, 
and that Tacitus expresses himself with similar looseness 
in ii. 22, 25. Tr.: ‘the subsignani, with the heavy train of 
the legions,’ or more freely, ‘the legionary troops, with 
their ponderous train.’ 


71. (1). E viro... partibus inviso. 

‘[ By sparing] a man offosed to his own party.’ Tr.:‘a 
man hated by his party.’ 

(z). Nec Otho quasi ignosceret, sed ne hostes metueret con- 
ciliationis adhibens, etc. 

‘Otho did not treat him as a man to be pardoned, and 
unwilling to blend with the grace of reconciliation the 
memory of past hostility, etc.’—C. & B. Of this translation 
it may be said, as Orelli said of Louandre’s, ‘ satis callide 
loci tricas occultavit.’ It is idle to attempt a version of a 
manifestly corrupt reading. Heraeus’ happy emendation, 
sanctioned by Nipperdey, will commend) itself to the judi- 
cious, ‘sed deos testes mutuae reconciliationis adhibens.’ 
Tr.: ‘calling the gods to witness their mutual reconcili- 
ation.’ 


72. (1). Disparibus causis. 
‘A less worthy cause.’ Tr.: ‘different.’ The hatred of 
Tigellinus can scarcely be called ‘unworthy.’ Cf. ii. 7. 


(2). Virilia scelera. 
‘ All the crimes 0f maturer years. —C. & B. Tr.: ‘mas- 
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culine vices,’ 2.é., avarice and cruelty, in opposition to the 
efieminate excesses (‘vitia’) of his earlier years. 


(3). Quisque pessimus adversus publicum odium privatam 
gratiam praeparat; unde nulla innocentiae cura, sed vices im- 


punitatis. 

‘All the greatest villains look for private friendship to 
shelter them from public destruction, caring not to be free 
from guilt, but only to insure their turn in impunity.’— 
C. & B. More accurately, ‘provide in private interest a 
defence against public hatred ; thus they care not to avoid 
offence, but assure themselves a return of impunity.’ Their 
recklessness is the consequence, not the motive, of their 
action. It is customary with Tacitus to omit the verb 
after ‘unde’ and ‘inde.’ 


(4). In fora, 

‘Into the forum.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘the fora’ (Romanum, 
lulium, Augustum, etc.) More freely, ‘to the public 
squares’; ‘sur les places ’—Louandre; or, if the markets 
are included, ‘ places of public resort.’ 


73. Adversa dissimulantis principis fama. 

‘The Emperor, who incurred much obloquy by his 
duplicity” —C. & B. Tr.: ‘with damage to the Emperor’s 
reputation for his connzvance.’ See c. 26. 


76. Initio Karthagine orto neque expectata . . . proconsulis 
auctoritate: Crescens, etc. 

‘Carthage taking the lead. In that city Crescens . . . 
without waiting, etc.’—C. & B. The translation separates 
“neque ex. p. a.’ from its context. Tr.: ‘Carthage taking 
the lead, without waiting, etc.’ 


77- Nobiles adolescentulos avitis et paternis sacerdotiis in sola- 
cium recoluit. 


‘He consoled the young nobles by revzz7ng the sacer- 
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dotal offices held by their fathers.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘by 
envesting them anew with the priestly offices of their 
fathers.’ The expression is inaccurate; the fathers are 
supposed to be 7cinvested in the persons of their sons. 


78. (1). Civitates Maurorum. 
‘States of Mauretania.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘communities,’ 
See c. 54. 


(2). Ostentata magis quam mansura. 


‘More for display than for permanent utility.’—C. & B. 
This is probably a translation of the conjectural reading, 
‘ostentui.’ The MS. reading is ‘ ostenta,’ which Heraeus 
has changed into ‘ ostentata,’ as Tacitus uses ‘ ostentum’ 
only as a substantive. The antithesis of ‘mansura’ is in 
favour of this reading, as is the remarkably similar passage 
in Cic. Agr. 2, 4, where the word ‘ ostentare’ is used ex- 
actly as here to denote a promise which cannot be realised: 
‘largitio (cf. above, ‘eadem largitione’) verbis ostentari 
potest, re vera fieri . . . nullo pacto potest.’ Tr.: ‘rather 
offered to their hopes than destined to last,’ z.¢., as they 
were cancelled by his rival. For the use of ‘ mansura,’ cf. 
‘obscurum et mansurum,’ ii. 49. 


79. (1). Dispersi aut cupidine praedae graves onere sarcinarum. 


‘Were scattered, and in their eagerness for plunder 
had encumbered themselves with heavy baggage.’—C. & 
B. Surely ‘cupidine praedae’ is displaced. Read ‘ cupi- 
dine praedae dispersi;’ or, ‘dis. cup. praed. aut graves, 
etc.,” an order which will better explain the displace- 
ment. Tr.: ‘scattered in their eagerness for plunder, or 
encumbered, etc.’ 


(z). Sed tum umido die et soluto gelu neque conti neque gladii, 
quos praelongos utraque manu regunt, usui, lapsantibus equis et 
cataphractarum pondere. 
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‘But as on this occasion the day was damp and the ice 
thawed, what with the continual slipping of their horses, 
and the weight of their coats of mail, they could make no 
use of their pikes or swords, which being of an excessive 
length, they wield with both hands.’—C. & B. Tr.: ‘ but 
as there was then a thaw, and their horses kept slipping 
from the weight of their armour as well (z.¢., as from the 
thaw), they could make no use of their pikes and of the 
enormous swords, which they wield with both hands.’ In 
‘praelongos ’ we have the familiar attraction of the attri- 
bute by the relative. 


(3). Tamquam et ipse felix bello et suis ducibus suisque exer- 
citibus rempublicam auxisset. 


‘As though it were he that had commanded success in 
war, and aggrandised the State by his generals and 
armies. —C. & B. Tr.: ‘As though he had himself 
achieved success in war, and had with Azs generals and 
kis armies aggrandised the State.’ ‘Suis,’ emphatic be- 
fore its subject ; ‘ ducibus’ classed, as an instrument, with 
‘exercitibus.’ For the omission of ‘ esset,’ after ‘ felix,’ see 
C. 40. 


80. (1). Tempus in suspicionem, causa in crimen, adfectatio 
quietis in tumultum evaluit. 


‘The time Jrovoked suspicion, the moteve challenged ac- 
cusation, and the elaborate attempt at quiet exded in a 
disturbance. —C. & B. Tr.: ‘the time bred suspicion, the 
occasion accusation, and the studied attempt at quiet dis- 
turbance.’ The notion that underlies ‘ evalescere’ is that 
of ‘growth’ (cf. cum evaluissent flagella pedes binos, 
Pl. xvii. 15, 25), ‘evaluit’: = ‘ waxed into.’ ‘Causa’ here is 
= ‘res ipsa’: see Gerber and Greef, Lexicon Taciteum, and 
cf. ‘ad ea Vologeses nihil pro causa rescripsit,” An. xy. 14. 
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(z). Obsequia bonorum nox abstulerat. 


‘The obedience of the better disposed was neutralised 
by the darkness.’—C. & B. Rather, ‘precluded.’ For 
this meaning of ‘auferre’ (‘to render impossible’), see 
c. 52, ‘auferre privati securitatem’; iii. 84, ‘ deformitas 
exitus misericordiam abstulerat’; Cic. Lael. § 12, ‘mori- 
undi sensum celeritas abstulit.’ 


81. (1). Erat Othoni celebre convivium primoribus feminis 
virisque. 


‘Otho was giving a crowded entertainment to the most 
distinguished men and women of Rome.’—C. & B. Tr.: 
‘Otho was giving a banquet attended by a numerous com- 
pany of men and women of the highest rank’; more freely, 
‘O. was at table with a numerous company of men and 
women of exalted rank.’ Young students may be re- 


minded that ‘feminis virisque’ are ablatives depending 
on ‘celebre.’ 


(z). Cum timeret Otho, timebatur. 
‘Otho felt as much alarm as he inspired.’—C. & B. 
Tr.: ‘inspired the alarm he felt.’ 


83. (1). Turbidis rebus. 


‘ How disturbed was thecountry.’ Tr.: ‘that the times 
were distracted,’ cf. c. 31, 7 ; c. 88, fin. 


(z). Vulgus et plures. 


Cf. c. 19, ‘medii ac plurimi.’ 
(3). Ne detrectatione quidem. 


‘Much less to any shrinking from.’—C. & B. Tr.: 
‘Not even to, etc.’—a less criminal motive, or simply 
‘nor.’ 
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84. Parendo potius quam imperia ducum sciscitando res mili- 
tares continentur. 


‘It is by obeying not by questioning the orders of com- 
manders, that military power is kept together.’—C. & B. 
Tr.: ‘It ison obedience that the very existence of an army 
depends.’ Cf. Cic. Ver. ii. § 149, ‘a quo (hominum genere) 
summa res publica—continetur’ (‘on which the existence 
of the State depends) ; pro Sest. § 92, ‘ iudicia quibus omne 
jus continetur’ (which are the soul of the law’); and (in 
the act.) Tusc. Disp. iii. § 55, ‘intellecto eo, quod rem con- 
tinet’ (‘which includes the whole matter’). Cf. also Tac. 
H. iii. 86; An. xiii. 49. The usage is developed from the 
converse use of ‘teneri.’ Cf. Cic. Off. i. 45, ‘quare hoc 
quidem effectum sit, in officiis deligendis, id genus officio- 
rum excellere, quod teneatur hominum societate,’ z. ¢., the 
kind of duty on which depends the existence of society, lit. 
which is held fast by it, as its indispensable condition. 
See Nagelsbach. Stil. § 112. 


85. (1). Non tamen quies . . . formidine. 


C. & B., following the ordinary interpretation of this 
much discussed passage, translate ‘ militibus . . . sparsis’ 
as an independent sentence. Bonnet, by a simple change 
in the punctuation—placing a comma before ‘ Vitellianos’— 
has restored the sense and grammar of the passage: 
‘strepitus telorum et facies belli. et militibus ut nihil 
in commune turbantibus, ita sparsis per domos occulto 
habitu et maligna cura in omnes, quos nobilitas .. . 
rumoribus obiecerat, Vitellianos quoque venisse in urbem 
..plerique credebant.’ Tr.: ‘and as the soldiers, though 
they made no concerted disturbance, had scattered them- 
selves in disguise through private houses, keeping a ma- 
lignant watch on all whom their rank had exposed to 


obloquy, it was believed by many that the soldiers of Vitel- 
lius too, etc.’ 
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(2). Ad studia partium noscenda. 


‘To learn the feelings of the different parties” Tr,. 
‘to sound men’s feelings for their party.’ Cf. c. 76, ‘non 
partium studio.’ 


(3) In publico. 


‘In public.—C. & B. Tr.: ‘in the streets,’ v. cc. 19, 
86. 


(4). Ut quemque nuntium fama attulisset, animum vultumque 
conversi. 


This is the reading followed by C. & B. instead of the 
Med. ‘conversis’; rightly, perhaps, as it is observed by 
Heraeus that Tacitus never uses the Greek accusative ex- 
cept with the zom. of the adj. or part. For the mood of 
‘attulisset,’ see c. 48 (4). 


(5). Ne diffidere dubiis ac parum gaudere prosperis viderentur. 


‘Anxious not to appear discouraged by unfavourable 
omens, or too little delighted by szccess.—C. & B. Tr.: 
‘that they might not seem discouraged by suspicious, too 
little gratified with favourable, intelligence.’ 


(6). In clamore tamen, et ubi plurimae voces, aut tumultu ver- 
borum sibi ipsi obstrepentes. 


‘Yet only did so in the midst of clamour, and when 
many voices were heard at once, drowning their own 
speech in a tumult of words.’—C. & B. The translation 
erroneously confounds two distinct statements. Tr.: ‘in 
the uproar, however, and when many were speaking at 
once, oy drowning their own utterance with a confused 
noise of words’ (2. ¢. ‘ praepropere prolatorum,’ as Walther 
expresses it)—or, perhaps, ‘ crying themselves hoarse with 
bawling.’ Cf. the German, ‘sich verschreien.’ 
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86. (1). Tiberis—qui proruto ponte ac strage obstantis molis 


refusus, etc. 


‘The river—broke down the wooden bridge, was 
checked by the heap of ruins across the current, etc.’ Tr.: 
‘dammed by the destruction of the wooden bridge, and 
the sinking in of the mole which faced its bank,’ z. e. the 
mole at the Emporium, further down the stream. Cf. 
‘relabentem (Tiberim) secuta est aedificiorum et hominum 
strages, An. i. 76. 


(2). Quod—iter belli esset obstructum, a fortuitis vel naturali- 
bus causis in prodigium—vertebatur. 


‘The fact—that his route to the war [was] obstructed by 
causes either fortucteus or natural was regarded as a pro- 
digy.—C. & B. The translation of ‘a—causis’ as the inst. 
abl. is a strange error. Tr.: ‘in disregard of fortuitous or 
natural causes, was looked on as a prodigy,’ 7.¢. was 
taken out of the domain of accident or natural cause, and 
transferred to the supernatural. For this use of ‘a,’ cf. 
‘pleraque ab saevis adulationibus aliorum in melius 
flexit, An. iv. 20. The influence of ‘a—causis’ has doubt- 
less determined the use of ‘ vertere’ instead of the usual 
‘trahere,’ cf. ii. 20; v. 30, etc. On the other hand, ‘ ver- 
tere’ is generally used in this sense by Livy, and its full 
import is illustrated by our text. Cf. ‘quaeque alia in 
deum iras vertunt,’ Liv. iv. 9; ‘cum omnium adversorum 
prosperorumque causas in deos verterent,’ xxviii. 11. 


87. (1). In numeros legionis composuerat. 


‘Had enrolled in the ranks of the legion.’—C. & B. 
Tr.: ‘had formed into the divisions of a legion,’ z. e. had 
given them the legionary formation of cohorts, maniples, 
and centuries (‘numeri’); ‘in’ denoting the result, ‘so as to 


, . . 
form.’ These troops are the ‘ classicorum ingens numerus ’ 
ES 
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of c. ii. 11, distinct, it will be observed, from the ‘legio 
classica’ designated ‘ prima’ in the same chapter. 

(2). Vires et robur. 

‘Strength and stay.’—C. & B. Tr. ‘ sinews and core’; 
unless the use be that of ii. 11, ‘quo plus virium et roboris’ 
(‘{numerical ] strength and solidity’). Somewhat different 
is the application in Liv. xxi. 1, ‘tantum virium et roboris’ 
(‘resources and endurance’). The same fundamental dis- 
tinction underlies all the uses: ‘strength exhibited in 
action’ and ‘ inherent strength.’ 


(3). Curam navium Moschus libertus retinebat ad observandam 
honestiorum fidem minister datus. 


‘Oscus retained the charge of the fleet, and went to 
watch the fidelity of men more honourable than himself.’— 
C. & B. Tr.: ‘The (Imperial) freedman Moschus (in the 
vulgate ‘M’ is absorbed by the final letter of the preceding 
word) retained the control of the fleet, to which he had 
been appointed commissary, that he might watch the 
fidelity of his betters.’ Moschus had been appointed by 
Nero to the commissariat of marine (‘cura navium’), an 
office which he continued to hold (‘ retinebat ’) under Galba 
and Otho. As to his surveillance, compare the position of 
the political Commissioners to the army of the French 
Committee of Public Safety. ‘Honestiorum,’ z. ¢., ‘quam 
libertus.’ For the use of ‘datus’ = ‘constitutus,’ cf. An. 
xv. 28 (where a similar office is mentioned), ‘ minister bello 
datus’; ii. 12, ‘duces dederat’: cf. also Caes. B. C. iii. 1, 
‘ut arbitri darentur.’ 


(4). Is urbanae militiae impiger, bellorum insolens, auctoritatem 
Paulini, vigorem Celsi, maturitatem Galli, ut cuique erat, crimi- 
nando, quod facillimum factu est, pravus et callidus bonos et mo- 
destos anteibat. 

‘An active officer at home, without experience in war, 
he founded perpetual accusations on the high influence of 
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Paullinus, on the energy of Celsus, on the mature judg- 
ment of Gallus, in fact, on each man’s special excellence, 
a thing most easy to do ; and thus the unscrupulous and the 
cunning were preferred before the modest and the good. — 
C. & B.—The latter part of this translation is obviously in- 
accurate: indeed I can scarcely follow it. Tr.: ‘an active 
officer in the service of the capital (garrison duty), but 
without experience in war, he was always carping at 
the ascendancy of Paulinus, the energy of Celsus, and 
the ripe judgment of Gallus, in fact, at the distinguish- 
ing excellence of each; and thus a man unprincipled and 
crafty—a thing very easy to do—got the better of the 
conscientious and the good.’ Modestus (swdowv) = ‘ limit- 
loving,’ ‘law-abiding ’—sensitive to obligation, whether 
moral or legal: cf. Cic. p. red. in Sen. § 4, ‘consules 
modesti legumque metuentes ;’ p. Arch. § 9, ‘ Metellus sanc- 
tissimus modestissimusque omnium’; and the familiar use 
of ‘modestia’ = ‘military subordination.’ ‘Bonitas’ = 
‘goodness of nature,’ is the opposite of ‘ malitia’ = ‘ craft,’ 
‘knavery.’ Cf. Cic. Lael. § 47, ‘bonitas malitiam [asper- 
natur’]. The order of the words ‘pravus . . . modestos’ is 
chiastic. ‘Quod facillimum factu est’ goes with the last 
clause: it is Tacitus’ manner to insert a parenthetic ex- 
planation defore what it explains; cf. iii. 40, ‘mox con- 
silium utrumque aspernatus, quod inter ancipitia deterri- 
mum est, dum media sequitur, nec ausus est satis nec 
providit’; see also iii. cc. 31, 56; i. 15, ‘pessimum— 
venenum,’ etc. The transitive use of ‘ anteibat,’ not found 
in classic prose, should be noted. 


88. (1). Neque arta custodia neque obscura. 


‘Not in strict or secret custody.’—C. & B. ‘ Obscura’ 
rather ‘mean,’ ‘ degrading,’ as in the phrase ‘ obscuro loco 
nati’: he was in ‘libera custodia,’ probably with some of 
the magistrates answerable for his safe keeping. 

VOL, III. 2H 
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(z). Non participes aut ministros bello. 

‘Not indeed to share or serve in the campaign.’—C, & 
B. A tautology. The ‘ministri bello’ are, as we have seen, 
c. 87 (3), non-combatants—the commissariat of the army. 

(3). Ambitione stolida. 


‘Senseless ostentation.’—C. & B. Perhaps, ‘desire to 
ingratiate themselves.’ Heraeus cites ‘multos ambitione, 
plures formidine trahebat,’ iii. 55; cf. also ‘ambitionem 
scriptoris,’ i. 1. 

(4). Multi, adflicta fide in pace anxii, turbatis rebus alacres et 
per incerta tutissimi. 


‘Many whose credit had been shaken in the years of 
peace regained their spirits amidst the confusion of the 
time, and found their best safety in revolution.’—C. & B. 
This translation leaves out ‘anxii,’ and misses the point of 
‘incerta.’ Tr.: ‘Many who in peace had been filled with 
anxiety from shattered credit (‘ adflicta’ stronger than 


‘ adfecta,’ cf. iii. 65), regained their spirits in disorder, and 
found their best security in peril.’ 


89. (1). Magnitudine nimia communium curarum populus ex- 
pers. 

‘The people whose vast numbers cut them off from all 
interest in the State. —C. & B. This can scarcely be right. 
Heraeus elegantly inserts ‘imperii’ after ‘ magnitudine,’ 
comparing ii. 38. Andresen reads ‘exp. rei publicae.’ 
The sense is the same. Accepting the former, translate 
‘excluded by the vastness of the empire from interest in 
public affairs.’ The horizon was too wide for their bounded 
intelligence. 


(z). Pacis adversa rei publicae pertimuere (Orelli). 

‘Men dreaded for the commonwealth the miseries of 
peace’ —C. & B. ‘P. a. ad rem publicam pertinuere,’ 
Heraeus after Oberlin. Rightly, I think: cf. c. 30, ‘bel- 
lorum [exitus] ad vos pertinebunt’; An. iv. 8, ‘ita nati 
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estis, ut bona malaque vestra ad rem publicam pertineant.’ 
The MSS. arecorrupt. Tr.: ‘the miseries of peace affected 


the state.’ 

go. (1). Reliquias Neronianarum sectionum nondum in fiscum 
conversas revocatis ab exilio concessit, iustissimum donum ... sed 
festinata iampridem exactione, usu sterile. 

‘He presented to those who had been recalled from 
exile what was left of the Neronian confiscations, or had 
not yet been paid into the Imperial treasury, etc.—C. & 
B. The translators apparently make a distinction (of 
which there is nothing in the original) between confisca- 
tions of Nero which remained unsold, and the proceeds of 
sales which had not yet been paid. Heraeus, again, is, I 
think, mistaken in referring the ‘sectiones Neronianae’ to 
the original confiscations of Nero. The ‘sectiones’ are 
clearly the sales of the nine-tenths of the Neronian confis- 
cations reclaimed by Galba, of which we are told in the 
zoth chap. Cf. ‘ubique haséa ef sector, and ‘ exactiont tri- 


ginta equites praepositi.’ Tr.: ‘he granted to those re- 
called from exile the remnant, not yet brought into the 
Imperial treasury, of the sales of Nero’s confiscations’ (2. e. 
of those dealt with by Galba, which the writer supposes 
present to his readers’ minds). 


(2). Trachali ingenio [Othonem] uti credebatur. 

‘Oth.’ is bracketed by Heraeus, upon an observation of 
Wolflin, that Tacitus always joins the mom. sng. of a per- 
sonal subject with ‘ creditur.’ 


(3). Quasi dictatorem Caesarem aut imperatorem Augustum 
prosequerentur, ita studiis votisque certabant. 


‘As if they were applauding a Dictator like Caesar, or 
an Emperor like Augustus, they vied with each other in 
their zeal and good wishes.’—C. & B. The translators 
have misconceived the meanings of the prefixes to the 
names ‘Caesar’ and ‘ Augustus.’ ‘Imperatoris’ is here 

2H 2 
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the ‘praenomen Imperatoris ’—as it is styled by Sueto. 
nius—the official designation assumed by Caesar’s heir, 
when in 714 he dropped his gentile name, and substituted 
‘Imperator’ for his praenomen ‘Caius’ (vzd. Mommsen, 
R. Staatsrecht, ii. 2, 743 fg.). The title ‘ Dictator,’ again, is 
prefixed to ‘Caesar,’ as a standing title, indicating ‘the 
most practically prominent of his many offices,’ and that 
to which he was designated for life in 710, the year of his 
death (vzd. Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, iv. 468 fg.). There 
is a certain dczarrerze in the expression ‘a Dictator like 
Caesar,’ as though we should say, ‘a Protector like Crom- 
well.’ Tr.: ‘a Dictator Caesar, an Emperor Augustus,’ 
The word ‘ prosequerentur,’ here translated ‘ were ap- 
plauding,’ is by Bonnet, quoted by Heraeus, explained 
‘were escorting,’ with reference to Otho’s departure from 
Rome, mentioned in the next sentence. In this view Roth 
concurs, and it is probably right. It may be, however, that 


‘ prosequi’ is to be taken in the more general sense of 
‘attending,’ and that the limiting words, which this sense 
requires, are to be found in ‘studiis votisque’ in the suc- 
ceeding clause. In that case, we might translate: ‘the 
people vied in acclamations and blessings [upon Otho], as 
though they were acclaiming a Dictator Caesar, an Em- 
peror Augustus.’ 


(4). Ex libidine servitii: ut in familiis, privata cuique stimula- 
tio, et vile iam decus publicum. 

‘(They acted] from mere love of servitude: as it might 
be in some private household, each had his own motive, 
and the public honour went for nothing. —C. & B. Here 
again the translation fails to give the author’s meaning. 
‘Familiae’ does not mean ‘some private household, — 
private households need not be given up to selfishness, 
and devoid of public spirit,—but ‘ establishments of slaves.’ 
Cf. ‘familiae senatorum,’ c. 80. In the phrase ‘libidine 
servitii,, Heraeus regards ‘servitium’ as = ‘servi,’ trans- 
lating ‘from servile humour,” and this sense certainly best 
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harmonizes with the succeeding words. On the other 
hand, it may be said, that though Tacitus frequently 
uses ‘servitium, sing. and plur., in a concrete sense, 
and to denote zzdividual slaves (in this differing from 
Cicero, with whom the concrete ‘servitium,’ sing. and 
plur., is used collectively, as e.g. Verr. v. § 9, where ‘ser- 
vitium’ means ‘the slaves of the country’), he uses it 
equally in the abstract sense (cf. ‘servitii necessitas,’ 
ii. 6; ‘ad servitium fregerat,’ ii. 17; and I will venture 
to add, ‘ingenio suone an servitii,’ An. xii. 30, which 
is cited by Heraeus as an example of the concrete use), 
and a comparison of ‘ libidine adsentandi,’ c. 1, and ‘libi- 
dine talia loquendi,’ c. 12, makes, it must be admitted, in 
favour of an abstract interpretation here—‘ par entraine- 
ment pour la servitude,’ Louandre. The point, however, of 
the succeeding illustration is so much improved by the 
alternative, and possible, rendering, that I venture to 
adopt the suggestion of Heraeus. Tr.: ‘from servile 
humour: as it is with the menials of a house, each had 
his personal motives, and the public honour now went for 
nothing.’ 
WILLIAM NESBITT. 


NOTE on 87 (3) ‘minister datus.’ 


Iomitted to say that Messrs. C. & B. have here pro- 
bably followed the text of Orelli, ‘comitatus.’ There is a 
lacuna in the Med. MS., and the inferior MSS. vary be- 
tween ‘imitatus,’ ‘immutatus,’ and ‘invitatus.’ The emen- 
dation ‘minister datus,’ which so well harmonizes with the 
sense and with the style of Tacitus, is by Heraeus attri- 
buted to Gronovius. It is suggested that the final syllable 
of ‘minister’ fell away, and that the unmeaning ‘ minida- 


tus’ easily passed into ‘ imitatus,’ whence the other vari- 
ants. 


W.N. 
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I.—THUCYDIDES IV. 116. 6 8 Boactdag (Zor: yap tv ry AnxtOy 
"AOnvac ispdv, kal Ervxe knpd&ac, bre tuedAe roooBadXew, ro 
imiBavrt mowTy Tov Telyoug TeLaKoVTa wVva¢ apyuplov dé- 


oev), vouloac, k. T. A. 


O commentator seems to have found the least diffi- 
culty in this passage, though the amount of the re- 
ward is out of all proportion to the circumstances of the case. 
The fort Brasidas wanted to capture was not of great im- 
portance, and his success was pretty certain, so that his 
main object was merely to save time. Consequently he 
offers a reward to the first soldier who ascends the fortifica- 
tion. But seeing that the ordinary pay of a soldier was at 
the highest one drachme per day, is it credible that he of- 
fered 30 minae? For this sum would amount to more than 
eight years pay. Can we conceive amodern English general 
offering £150 reward in a similar case? I think therefore 
that some copyist, who had before him a very early Ms. in 
capitals, mistook A for A, and wrote out roraxovra, when the 
sense requires rérrapec. Four minae would be, roughly 
speaking, one year’s pay—a very large bribe for excep- 
tional valour in battle, and worth giving to the temple, as 
we find in the sequel, but no absurdity like the enormous 
bonus of 30 minae in an age when money was scarce and 
dear. 


STS TD LGA STE SG aa Ta Re Z = Seareenenines ; a 
os 7 - ewe. o~~ ne — 7 Cenetmer ener ree aungieenan rorsiget ~ _ 1 a 4 


II.—ON THE TERM MnéiZev. 


It is remarkable that although the Greeks knew per- 
fectly the difference between Medes and Persians, and 
though all their serious conflicts were with the Persians, 
as successors and lords over the Medes, the technical term 
for siding with the Persians is always MnédiZeav. It must, 
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therefore, have come into common use while the Medes 
were still the dominant people in Western Asia. This 
fact suggests various interesting inferences. In the first 
place, Mr. Paley’s notion that verbs in aZev and (Zew are 
of neo-attic formation, and prove the modern character of 
the Homeric dialect, seems here clearly refuted. For this 
word must be Ionic, and formed before 560 B. C., probably 
(as I shall show) much earlier. 

But what were the circumstances which produced this 
early coinage ? I think the wars between the Medes and 
the Lydians—a protracted struggle, carried on with vary- 
ing success, and in which we may feel sure that the Greeks 
were constantly employed as mercenaries or as auxiliaries. 
The original use of the word must therefore have been to 
side with the Medes against the Lydians, who were the 
nearer and the more dangerous power to the Asiatic 
Greeks. How ordinary a thing this was, and how much 
the Greeks practised it, may be inferred from Cyrus’ 
answer to them when they offered him submission on the 
same terms exacted by Croesus (Herod i. 141). He says 
that when he had before prompted them to revolt against 
Croesus, they would not do it. This, I fancy, was no novel 
policy, but a mere continuation of the old practice of the 
Medes. 

We are in the habit of underrating the intercourse 
between the Greeks and inner Asia at this time. Such 
exiles as Antimenidas (Alczus’ brother), and the merce- 
naries who went with Psammatichus into Nubia—such tra- 
vellers must have made the Medes and Persians well 
acquainted with the affairs of the West. Hence, when 
Cyrus met Croesus at Pteria, his delay was caused not by 
want of readiness, but by his deliberate preparations for a 
long campaign—the collection of a train of camels, the 
tampering with Croesus’ Hellenic subjects, and such other 
preliminaries. His march to Sardis, which took the 
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Lydians by surprise, was probably aided and directed by 
Greek renegades, who had often gone to and fro from the 
coast, who knew the roads, and the powers of resistance in 
the Lydian capital. They had in fact been so long in the 
habit of A/edizing, that even the advent of the Persians 
could not change a well-established term. 


III.—PLat. APOL. 26, E. kat 8i of véow ravra map’ tuov pav- 


04 a wv ae > , ~- ~ > - 
avouotv, a tEcorww €VlOTE, EL TAaAVU mwoAAou,; dpaypiic ek TNC 


Opxnotpag moapévoig Dwkoatoug KkarayeAay, x. T. A. 


The first and most obvious interpretation of this pas- 
sage, that books could be bought in the orchestra of the 
theatre of Dionysus, when not otherwise occupied (adopted 
by Dacier and by Boeckh), has been abandoned very 
generally, but for very strange reasons. The real objection 
to this interpretation is that the theatre of Dionysus was 
out of the way from the agora, and quite out of the thorough- 
fare which booksellers must frequent, and where we know 
that they used to read out passages from their books to 
tempt buyers. Stallbaum, however, quoting many authori- 
ties, old and new, sets up another interpretation, based, I 
think, on a series of blunders, and tells us that Socrates 
means to say the youth of Athens can go to the theatre, 
and hear the views of Anaxagoras put forward in the 
plays of Euripides, and that this can be done by paying an 
entrance fee of a drachme at the most. 

This rendering, adopted, I believe, by all the recent 
commentators, and sanctioned by many scholars inciden- 
tally, seems to me teeming with absurdity. In the first place, 
we know that there was no difficulty in procuring Anaxa- 
goras’ book, for Socrates speaks of it specially (Phed 
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cc. 46-7), and there is no reason to think that it was dear, 
as he was a poor man, and as slaves worked hard at mul- 
tiplying copies. A drachme then would represent three or 
four shillings of our money in value. Secondly, can we 
imagine Socrates, who complains in this very speech of 
being traduced on the stage, venturing to set up this as 
the honest way of learning what an author had to say? 
How few and obscure are the known references to Anaxa- 
goras in Euripides as we have him! How doubtful they 
are, and how carefully concealed! Could anything be more 
vague and foolish than to send men from the accessible 
book to these scattered and doubtful references? These 
a priort difficulties are increased by the sum mentioned, 
one drachme, since we know that the regular admission to 
the theatre was two obols (76 diwPorov). To sit év rote diw- 
Bédorg is opposed in Demosthenes de Corona to a reserved 
seat, which accordingly the commentators imagine must 
have cost more—but falsely. There were reserved seats for 
magistrates and ambassadors; but I challenge anyone to 
prove so improbable a thing as a variation in the price of 
seats which would give a rich man a better seat. Those 
who assert such a thing seem to me to know little indeed 
of the Athenian democracy. 

But Stallbaum refers to Casaubon (on Theophrastus 
[p. 246, ed. 1648] in the chapter wepi BdeAvpiac), as proving 
that the admission fee sometimes rose to a drachme 
(i.e. six obols). What does Casaubon adduce? Nothing 
but a note of Hesychius on dpayyy xaAaZeoa, which says, 
imi Atopavrou rd Oewontikdn éyévero Spaxuy—an obvious blun- 
der, as every modern editor of Hesych. has seen, for Awor- 
xv, and opposed to Suidas’ statement (AewprKa, art. 3), that 
two obols were the ordinary admission. But apart from the 
objection that Athens could hardly have been so rich under 
Diophantus (395 B.C.) as to issue a gratuity of a drachme 
to all her citizens, what has this to do with the admission 
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to the theatre? Indeed, as if to guard against such a 
supposition, Suidas says, at the end of his article, jv 33 xa} 
GrAa Oewpixd & Stevéuero ev tai¢g Eopraic 4) wédc. The com- 
mentators, laying hold of this one extraordinary benevo. 
lence to the people—called by lasting proverb the hail of 
drachmes—have invented another statement, devoid of all 
foundation and probability, that the lessees of the theatre 
obtained the whole of the Theoric grant from each citizen 
—in fact, that its variation made no difference to the reci- 
pients except they stayed at home! Can we imagine such 
a thing possible? Surely when the Theoric fund was 
large, and the distribution accordingly increased, this 
was a bonus to the people, not to the lessees. 

I see, therefore, no evidence whatever that the admis- 
sion was ever above the two obols, and for this reason, in 
addition, reject the interpretation of Stallbaum. Now, in- 
deed, we may find people proving that the admission rose 
to a drachme by the aid of this passage in Plato—a wonder- 
ful instance of the distant effects of a blunder in a good 
scholar. 

What, then, does the passage mean? I think all the 
commentators have shipwrecked on the word dpyiarpa, 
which they never suspected to have a double meaning. 
Quite apart from the pit of the theatre, there was a plat- 
form, of probably semicircular shape, just above the agora, 
on the side of Areopagus—that is, just beside, but out of 
the greatest thoroughfare in Athens. On this platform 
the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton only were 
allowed to be set up. I take it that here the booksellers 
had their stalls, and from this orchestra a man might pur- 
chase the tract of Anaxagoras for a drachme. 

This is surely simpler and better than to accept the 
nonsense talked by Suidas about @ewprxa (art. 1), which is 
plainly refuted by the common reference to two obols as 
the admission fee. 
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IvV.—ON A SUPPOSED ALLUSION TO PHILIP IN THE ORA- 
TION de Symmortts OF DEMOSTHENES. 


, 7 , ? ‘ , 7, > 
i piv obv Erepds Tis Tpomos TV duvdpews, @ Tors BapBapovs olov Te hv 
ce 
dyivac Gan, erepos 5€ Tis, @ Tos "EAAyvas, cixdtws dv tows havepol mpds 


x , > , i 82 , —,. ie Me ate 
éxeivov eyeyvope GVTLTATTOMEVOL’ ETEL O€ TATHS EOTL TWapacKevys O AUTOS 


a > , aA , 
rpomos, kai Sei Ta ara elvat kepddrata THs Svvdpews, Tods €xOpors dpuv- 


, a > , a ‘ e , > > ‘ 
yarbar Sivacbar, Trois ctor orvppdxos BonOeiv, ra trdpxovr’ dyaba 
cule, tl, Tovs Suooyodvras éxOpods exovres, érépous Lytrotpev, GAN’ od 

, s ‘ 4 > , 6 Se > a 2% qa 
rapaokevafopela pev pds Tovrous, duvvducba 5é Kdxeivov, cay jas 
as a ‘ aA s a ‘ e A > 4 ‘ ¢ 
ddixety émcxerpy ; Kal vUV pev kaXeire mpos vuas avTovs Tovs “EAAnvas. 
" a ‘ * ‘ a > noe =o ea a. a 
iy 36, & KeAevoverw obro1, pH ToURTE, Odx NOéws éviwv byiv éxdvTwv, THs 


‘ a 4 e 4 6 
xP” poo doKav Tia UTaKOVoECVaL, 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus has led the way (Rhet. 8, § 7) 
in here imagining a reference to Philip of Macedon in 
the orator, as the declared enemy of Athens, and has been 
followed or corroborated by the Greek scholia, and by all 
the modern panegyrists of Demosthenes, who desire to 
extol his prescience, and who find his general reticence in 
this speech (B.C. 354) very hard to reconcile with the late 
and sudden declarations in the 1st Philippic (B.C. 351). 
For in 354 B.C. Philip’s ambitious policy ought to have 
been plain enough. A. Schafer acquiesces in this view, 
though so slightly mentioning it as to indicate that he may 
have felt some suspicions. But Blass is express, and so 
are most of the editors. 

Yet if anything can be clear, it is that no reference to 
Philip is, or can be, intended by the orator. Look at 
his argument. If there were a different way of prepar- 
ing against a Greek, and against a Jarbarian enemy, 
then our preparations could be interpreted by the Persian 
as directed against himself; but as there is not, as prepara- 
tions against Greek and barbarian enemies are the same in 
kind, why not prepare against the known Greek, and not 
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the doubtful barbarian enemies? Well, it is contended 
that the orator, by a Greek enemy, meant Philip! Surely 
this is impossible, seeing that he consistently speaks of 
him as a wretched Macedonian not fit to be associated 
with Greeks, or of the same race or standing. But we 
have (even were not this argument amply sufficient) dis- 
tinct evidence that Philip, however really encroaching on 
the dominions of Athens, was not then regarded as a state 
enemy, far less a dangerous one. In the Letter of Philip, a 
document now generally recognised as a real and import- 
ant state document, we find the king complaining that 
though at the present crisis 1¢ was proposed to call upon him 
to join the league of Greeks against the Perszans, they after- 
wards attempted to set the Persian against him, in order 
to suit themselves—§ 6. zpd piv yap Tov AaBetv abrov Alyur- 
rov kal Powikny epnpicacbe, av éxeivdg re vewrepiy, mapaxadkiv 
Ouotwe gut Kal rovg adAove “EAAnvac Gravrag én’ adrov. If 
this was so, how could he be in any way described by 
Demosthenes as an acknowledged enemy ? The fact is, that 
Demosthenes was later than he ought to have been, in 
spite of his own boasting in later life, to discover the 
schemes and the ability of Philip, and his rst Philippic 
strikes quite suddenly a note of alarm foreign to his pre- 
ceding public speeches. 

If any authority were required to assist in refuting the 
assumption of Dionysius and of the Germans, I have with 
me one who, on a historical question of this kind, is 
worth them all put together—I mean Grote, who in his 
account of the speech (xi. p. 399) not only ignores any 
such reference, but also (p. 406) states distinctly that there 
is here no reference to Philip. 


JOHN P. MAHAFFY. 





NOTE ON KASII'NHTOS. 


ROFESSOR CURTIUS, in his Grundziige, p. 144, 
under the word xaoig makes the foilowing state- 
ment :— Dass xaolyvnrog so gut wie adcAgdg nur den 
Bruder von derselben Mutter bezeichnete, beweist A 257, 
kao’yvnrov Kal Oratpov.” 

That the assertion is untenable, pace ¢antz virz, will be 
seen by a comparison of the following passages from 
Homer. 

In M. 370, we read— 


“Os dpa pwvncas dréByn TeAapdvos Alas, 
kat of Tedxpos dy’ He kKaalyvynTtos kal dmarTpos. 


On the other hand, in 9. 281, we find “the king of 
men” himself addressing Teukros thus— 


Tedxpe, Pirn xehadrr, TeAapwvee, koipave Aawv, 
BadX’ otrus, al xev te Hows Aavaoion yévyar 
marpi te o@ TeAapov, 6 o erpede tuTOdv édvta 
kai ve vo0ov wep edvTa Kouicoaro @ evi oiky. 


Again, in E. 359, Aphrodite, daughter of Didéne (id. 
370), addresses by the title of gi\e xaotyvnre Ares, who in 
line 893 is expressly called by Zeus himself the son of 
Héré— 


, , ‘ 2? > > ‘ 
Pytpos TOL fEVOS eoriv aacXeToV, OUK €ETTLELKTOV. 
“Hpys, x. 7. A. 


Also in 0. 545, “Exrwp, xaovyvijroit xéAevoey and those 
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objects of his exhortation, Melanippus et hoc genus omne, 
are seen, by what follows, to be simply the couszns or clans. 
men of Hector, the meaning which is also found in the re. 
curring formula xaoiyvnrof re trac te, which seems to mean 
nothing more than “ kzth and kin.” 

From these passages I think it will be seen that there 
is no Homeric evidence at least for ascribing to xaolyvnroc 
the meaning of wlerine Jrother. 

As regards external and collateral evidence from other 
languages, there seems to be none. What the first part of 
the word means is an alvypua, not rovmidvro¢e avopdc Stemiv. 
Curtius compares only the Ang.-Sax. Azse = man, and that, 
too, with hesitation. 

The Homeric usage of the word would rather seem to 
indicate that it had originally the meaning of kznsman or 
relation, somewhat analogous to the use of the Latin /raéer, 
which required to be more exactly defined by an adjective 
when it strictly meant a brother. Cf. Cicero’s frater san- 
guine patruelis, amore germanus. 

Moreover, the passage A. 257, so far from being repug- 
nant to the explanation attempted above, even supplies a 
certain amount of evidence in its favour. The line occurs 
in the description of the overthrow of the two sons of 
Antenor, Iphidamas and Koén, by Agamemnon. Now, 
whilst the poet states explicitly that Iphidamas was the 
son of the ‘fair-cheeked Theané,’ and had been reared by 
his mother’s father, Kissés, he is silent as regards the 
mother of Koén. It is scarcely unreasonable to infer that 
the poet would have described both of them as sons of 
Theanéd, if such had been the case. Probably, then, Koén 
was a vdo¢ held by his father Antenor in equal honour 
with his legitimate offspring, like Edmund in “ King 
Lear,” or “The Bold Bastard of Orleans” in “ Quentin 
Durward.” Moreover, we know that Antenor “ loved the 
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gallimaufry” from E. 70, where we are told of Pedasus, 
son of Antenor— 


3s pa vd00s pev env, wixa & erpede dia Gear, 
toa pido téxeoor, xapiLopevyn mdcei b 
toa $i » xapeomery p. 


Antenor being a Trojan, that is, of Asiatic race, had 
probably, like Priam himself, polygamous proclivities. 

"Orarpoc would thus define more*closely the wider mean- 
ing expressed by xasiyvnrog. 


WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 





TWO NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES. 


RANAE, 60. 


AI. rovovroci roivev pe Sapdarre: 1d00s 
Eipiridov. HP. xai tadra rod reOvynxdros ; 


O one, I fancy, can read this without stumbling at 

rov. I will not go so far as to assert that it is not 

Greek, but I say that «at ravra reAvnxdro¢e is much better 
Greek, and is what one expects. I read— 


‘ a) » , 
KQL TQUT €TOS teOvnkoros ; 


‘ though he’s been dead this twelvemonth?? Cf. Thesm. 876, 
réOvnxe Tlpwrtacg rn Séxa, ‘ Proteas is dead these ten years,’ 
Euripides died the year before the Frogs were exhibited. 


THESMOPHORIAZUSAE, 704. 
XO. ds dravr’ dp’ éori roApns épya Kévaoyxuvtias. 
? > ‘5 » ? > s / 
olov ad dédpaxev épyov, olov at, pirat, rdde. 


Read— 
as dmravr’ ap’ éori roAuns MESTA xévaroyvvrias. 


Meora dropped out owing tothe similarity of the adjoin- 
ing syllables, and gpya was inserted instead of it. The 
phrase wavra weora was nearly as common in Greek as 
omnia plena in Latin. mapaderyuarwy Oo? peora mavra, Suidas 
S. V. ayopaca. 


ARTHUR PALMER. 





SIR W. ROWAN HAMILTON ON THE ELEMEN. 
TARY CONCEPTIONS OF MATHEMATICS. 


To the Editor of ‘“‘ HERMATHENA.” 
SIR, 

The accompanying letters from Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton to his pupil and friend Lord Adare, afterwards 
Earl of Dunraven, were written in the early part of the 
year 1835. Forming a series of six letters, with a frag- 
ment of a seventh, they were, nevertheless, scattered 
through the great mass of papers which after his death 
were placed in my hands by his representatives; and I 
have thought myself fortunate in being able to link them 
together, for they seem to me to contain an exposition of 
the elementary conceptions of Mathematics valuable at 
once for characteristic depth and comprehensiveness, and 
for clear development. 

The series, though continuous, stops far short of its 
intended completion, for it will be seen that, towards the 
close of the sixth, a seventh letter is promised, in which was 
to be commenced the application to Algebra of the prin- 
ciples previously laid down. Of such continuation only a 
draft of the beginning of the seventh letter has been 
discovered, but the fragment is an important one, and I 
have reason, from other parts of his correspondence, to 
infer that this seventh letter expanded into that Zssay on 
Algebra as the Science of Pure Time, which was presented 
by him on the 1st of June, 1835, to the Royal Irish 
Academy, and published in the seventeenth volume of the 

VOL, III. 2I 
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Academy’s “Transactions,” as preliminary to the treatise 
on Conjugate Functions, which had been communicated by 
him to the same Body on the 4th of November, 1833. 

A comparison of the Jxtroductory Remarks to that 
Essay with these letters will show that in the former he 
resumes from the latter his distinction between the several 
schools of Algebraists, and that the very first of the letters 
anticipates the definition of Algebra which, through the 
title of his Essay, has since become famous. 

I offer these letters for insertion in “ HERMATHENA,” in 
the belief that their contents will opportunely appear at a 
time when the fundamental ideas of Algebra are engaging 
much attention, and I desire that they may serve as 
earnest of more from the same source likely ere long to 
see the light; for I may take this occasion to state, that at 
length some hopeful progress has been made by me in the 
task of arranging for publication the papers of Sir W. R. 
Hamilton in connexion with a biographical memoir. The 


task has been unavoidably a very prolonged one, in conse- 
quence of the great number and the disorder of the papers, 
and of other causes needless here to mention. 


I remain, Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
R. P. GRAVES. 
1, WINTON-ROAD, 
October ist, 1878. 


OBSERVATORY, 


March 4, 1835. 
MY DEAR ADARE, 


I have often intended to try to revive, in an easy, 
but systematic form, my own and your recollections of our 
early conversations upon Algebra, especially with regard 
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to the spirit and philosophy of that science: and will not 
longer defer the attempt, though I may be only making a 
beginning now, which may remain for a long time, and 
perhaps for ever, an uncompleted sketch. 

When you commenced your studies with me, I did not 
assume any knowledge on your part of Algebra, nor of 
anything beyond the first elements of Arithmetic. I was 
anxious to begin at the beginning, and to initiate you by 
a method which should suppose no previous attainment. 
And I was glad that you had, in fact, read no Algebraical 
work, though you were a good and expert arithmetician. 

In Arithmetic, properly so-called, Number is considered 
as an answer to the question HYow many, and as constitut- 
ing a Science of Mu/ltitude, founded on the relation of more 
and fewer, or ultimately of the many and the one. In a 
more complex Science, of Magnitude and Measure, which 
may perhaps be called AZe/rology (though often classed as 
a higher part of Arithmetic), Number is the answer to the 
question How much, and the fundamental relation is that 
of greater and less, or of whole and part. But in Algebra I 
taught that Number answers the question How placed in a 
succession, the guiding relation being that of before and after 
(or of positive, negative, and zero); and the Science itself 
being one of Order and Progression, or, as it might be called 
concisely, of PURE TIME. To count, to measure, to order, 
arethree different, although connected, acts of thought, and 
belong to these three different, although closely connected, 
Sciences, of Arithmetic, Metrology, and Algebra. Groups 
as counted, magnitudes as measured, positions or states as 
ordered ; and, therefore, finally the re/atzons of the counted 
to the counter, of the measured to the measurer, of 
the ordered to the orderer—such are the ultimate objects 
of these three acts of thought, and the ultimate or elemen- 
tary conceptions of these three Sciences. 


To dwell a little longer on this distinction. In Arith- 
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metic we consider and compare groups of individuals, 
with reference, not to the nature, but merely to the multi. 
tude, of those individuals; regarding, for example, a pair of 
stars and a pair of men as similar, in so far as both are pairs, 
and denoting both for this reason by a common name, by 
the cardinal or counting number “Two.” In Metrology, we 
consider and compare such magnitudes as lengths or times, 
or any other measurable magnitudes, with reference to their 
measures merely; regarding, for example, a yard and an 
interval of three weeks as similar, if measured by a foot 
and by a week respectively, and denoting them then by 
one common name of measure, the quantitative or measur- 
ing number “Triple.” In Algebra, we consider and 
compare positions or states of the same or of different 
progressions, with reference only to their arrangements in 
that or in those progressions; regarding, for example, 
to-day as similar to a point upon a line, if to-day be 
referred to yesterday and to-morrow as standards of 
arrangement in time, and if the point upon the line be 
referred in like manner to any two other points thereon, 
between which it is supposed to be also exactly inter- 
mediate: and we use in this case one common ordinal or 
ordering number, or name of arrangement [such as “ Half- 
way”’], for these two similar states, as will be afterwards 
more fully explained. Equinumerous groups in the first 
science, proportional magnitudes in the second, and cor- 
responding positions in the third, are considered, for the 
purposes of these sciences, as entirely coinciding with each 
other, group with group, magnitude with magnitude, 
position with position; and the name of any one such 
group, or magnitude, or position, is extended to every 
vther which in this view coincides with it. By forming 
such general thoughts, and marking them with such 
general names, it becomes possible to construct and to use 
a quotitative, quantitative, or ordinal language ; and so to 
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propose and resolve (at least in part) this widely compre- 
hensive problem, including perhaps all others in these 
sciences—* To name every thought, and to interpret every 
name, of multitude, magnitude, or succession.” 
Let this suffice at present, from your affectionate 
friend, 
WILLIAM R. HAMILTON. 


—_—_——— 


II. 
OBSERVATORY, 


March 13, 1835. 
My DEAR ADARE, 


I attempted, in the former letter, to distinguish 
Algebra, as the Science of Order, from Arithmetic, as the 
Science of Multitude, and from an intermediate Science of 
Magnitude, which I proposed to call Metrology. And 
having shown the possibility and advantage of esta- 
blishing general names, or names of relation, quotitative, 
quantitative, and ordinal, which should belong, some to 
groups as counted, others to magnitudes as measured, and 
others to states of a succession as ordered, or ultimately 
to the relations of multitude, magnitude, and order—the 
comprehensive problem was proposed, ‘‘To mame every 
thought, and to zz/erpret every name, of multitude, magni- 
tude, and succession”; or, “To construct and to use a 
quotitative, a quantitative, and an ordinal language.” 

Now, whether we look to the Arithmetical, or to the 
Metrological, or to the Algebraical part of this great 
problem, we find that in each it is possible to adopt three 
principal views, and thus to impress on the research any 
one of three different characters. Whether Arithmetic, or 
Metrology, or Algebra be our study (and the remark 
extends to other studies also), we may belong to one or 
other of three great schools, which I shall call the Zheo- 
retical, the Philological, and the Practical, according as we 
chiefly aim at clearness of thought, or symmetry of ex- 
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pression, or ease of operation ;—according as Intuition, or 
Language, or Rule, the sapere, or the fart, or the agere, is 
eminently prized and sought for ;—according as obscurity, 
or inelegance, or tediousness is most dreaded and guarded 
against. You know enough of my habits and inclinations 
to determine without difficulty the school to which J 
belong, and to place me at once in the class of the 
theoretical, as seeking more a clear and lively intuition, by 
whatever cost of meditation or mental discipline to be 
attained, than language, however perfect in its structure, 
or rules, however easy of application. But you also know 
how willingly I admit the utility of those more fractical 
persons, who study to improve such rules and such appli- 
cations; and how highly I respect those algebraical 
grammarians or /hz/ologists who, pursuing Algebra as a 
language, care chiefly for removing its anomalies, and 
would reduce it to an elegant and symmetrical system of 
words and signs. For to this philological school belong 
very many of the best modern writers upon Algebra; and 
especially Woodhouse and Peacock, of Cambridge, and 
Professor Ohm, of Berlin, men of learning, patience, and 
originality, to whom we may add the brilliant name of 
Lagrange; though Fourier and Cauchy lean more to the 
Theoretical School, in the sense in which I have definedit, 
as elevating Intuition above Language. 

Indeed it must be owned that if the Theoretical Alge- 
braists be rightly possessed by the idea that Algebra is 
more than a Language, yet the language of Algebra is so 
beautiful in its kind, so wonderful as an organ, so neces- 
sary and so prominent in the study of the science itself, 
that reasonably and naturally has it received a large share 
of attention, and not only now, but from the earliest times, 
has the philological spirit directed or influenced the pro- 
gress of Algebraic discovery. And, therefore, though I 
have professed myself as belonging to the Theoretical 
School, and make it my chief aim to imbue and, as it 
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were, impregnate the whole of Algebra with Intuition, 
yet in subordination to this I desire to cultivate its Philo- 
logy too; and in now seeking to revive your remembrance 
of our old conversations, I shall perhaps make the language 
of the science—its symmetrical system of signs, with their 
logical rules of combination—hold even a prominent place; 
or at least shall treat this department of study with a 
deserved and sincere respect. But for this entrance on the 
Language, along with the Sczence, of Successton,—for the 
beginning of the solution of that great two-fold problem of 
Algebra, already mentioned, ‘“‘To name every thought, 
and to interpret every name of order”—I must refer you to 
a future letter, and remain, in the meanwhile, 


Affectionately yours, 
WILLIAM R. HAMILTON. 


OBSERVATORY, 


March 14, 1835. 
MY DEAR ADARE, 


In writing a third letter of this series—for a series 
it seems to be growing, and no doubt an extensive series 
would be needed, to do justice to Algebra as a subject—let 
me indulge myself a little longer with generalities before 
we proceed to details. It is the less improper to do so, 
because you are not actually beginning, but only reviewing 
the study; and you, as well as I, must exert a sort of 
imaginative, and as it were dramatic power, in throwing 
‘ ourselves back into that state and time in which you made 
your earliest steps in Algebra, while I had the pleasure to 
assist. Having, therefore, devoted the first of these Letters 
to the distinguishing of Algebra from other kindred 
SCIENCES; and the second Letter to the distinction be- 
tween the Theoretical and other SCHOOLS; I shall now 
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make a few general remarks on the connexion and the 
contrast of the Analytic and Synthetic processes, or Forms 
of thought, as applicable to every Science and to every 
School. 

The two Greek words, Analyses and Synthests (avéduaicg, 
obvearc), are used by Mathematicians and Metaphysicians 
in many senses, which seem however to have all some 
reference to the etymology of those two words, or of the 
cognate Latin forms, Resolution and Composition ; as if 
we said, in a more English style, Putting asunder and 
Putting together—Taking to pieces, and Making up— 
Loosing and Binding—Decomposing a thing or thought 
into its simpler elements, and Compounding these ele- 
ments again, so as to produce that thing or thought. Thus, 
in Chemistry, there is an Azalyszs performed, when Water 
is decomposed into Oxygen and Hydrogen; and there is a 
Synthesis, when these elements are combined in such a 
manner that Water results. In Dynamical Astronomy, it 
was Analysis, when Newton extracted from the complex 
phenomena of the motions of the planets and satellites the 
elementary laws of motion and of attraction; it was Syn- 
thesis, when he proceeded to combine these elementary 
laws, and to deduce from them the planetary and lunar 
motions. The general process of reasoning, itself, was 
analysed by Aristotle into the principles and rules of 
Logic; and, consciously or unconsciously, those principles 
and rules are applied to, and combined syzthetzcally with, 
the premisses of every argument, when anyone reasons cor- 
rectly. Assertions, propositions, judgments, are divided 
by Kant into Analytic and Synthetic, by an analogous and 
subtle distinction. He holds that an assertion or Fudgment 
is Analytic, when the agreement of the Predicate with the 
Subject of the assertion is an identical and purely logical 
truth, deduced from a mere analysis (or examination) of the 
meanings already supposed to belong to the two signs com- 
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pared (without any new and foreign connexion between the 
two thoughts themselves, whether established by Experi- 
ence, or by purely mental Intuition): as, for example, the 
assertion, A// Bodies are extended, which is indeed an useful 
assertion, but only useful for purposes of language, or, at 
most, for clearness only, and not for enlargement of thought, 
belonging to the class Erlauterungsurtheile, but not to the 
class Erweiterungsurtheile; since it results from a mere 
analysis or examination of the meaning previously attached 
to the word Bodies. On the other hand, Kant gives the as- 
sertion, A// Bodtes are heavy, as an example of a Synthetic 
Judgment, deduced not from the mere taking to pieces of 
the meanings of subject and predicate, but rather from the 
putting of these meanings together, through the cement of 
Experience and Induction. The thought of Body, such as 
we usually form it, and such as in these assertions we 
intend it to be formed, zzcludes the thought of Extension, 
but zot the thought of Heaviness; it gives therefore Ex- 
tension by Azalyszs, but cannot be connected with Heavi- 
ness, except through a foreign and (in this case) empirical 
Synthests. Following out the same principle of distinction, 
Kant holds that a// judgments of Experience, and nearly 
all those of Pure Mathematics, are Synthetic, not Analytic; 
the judgments of Experience pronouncing never that two 
thoughts are inseparable in the mind, but that two proper- 
ties go together in nature; and those of Pure Mathematics, 
pronouncing indeed of two thoughts, that they ought to 
accompany each other, but not that the one does in fact 
contain the other, by logical, as well as scientific com- 
prehension, if we except some few elementary axioms, 
such as “the Whole is greater than the Part.” Thus, in 
Geometry, he remarks that the thought of straight does 
not contain the thought of short, though we see, through the 
Intuition of Space, that the shortest line is the straight 
one. And in Arithmetic, the thoughts of Five and Seven 
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and Sum do not include the thought of Zwelve; but we 
Jind, by a mental trial, by calling up an Intuition of 
counted things, that the sum of Seven and Five 2s Twelve. 
I am disposed to agree with these remarks of Kant; but 
since they relate to the classification of Judgments, Asser. 
tions, Propositions, Sentences, they leave free for a sepa- 
rate classification the combinations, and the processes of dis- 
covery, of such judgments or propositions; and do not tend 
to weaken the received distinction between the Analytic and 
Synthettc METHODS, or processes, in mathematical re- 
searches generally, whether of a geometrical or algebraical 
kind. On /his distinction, especially in its reference to 
arithmetic, I shall touch in the following Letter. 
Meanwhile remaining 


Your affectionate friend, 


WILLIAM ROWAN HAMILTON. 


THE ViscounT ADARE. 


OBSERVATORY, 
March 16, 1835. 
MY DEAR ADARE, 

The remarks in my last letter on Analysis and Syn- 
thests in general may have prepared you to recollect the 
distinction between the Analytic and Synthetic METHODS 
of arriving at any truth ;—the former method by taking it to 
pieces, the latter by building it up ;—the one by analysing 
the truth into its simpler elements, the other by construct 
ing it from those ;—the analytic method by going from 
the unknown to the known, the synthetic method by pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown. If I were fonder 
than I am of coining words, or giving them new meanings, 
I might be tempted to call these two the Cen/ripetal and 
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Centrifugal, or the Centre-seeking and Centre-flying Methods. 
For the Analytic tends always inwards from the obscure 
surrounding space to some central home of light already 
known and won; while the Synthetic Method radiates from 
that centre, and is ever aiming outwards to the uncon- 
quered world around. But Examples, better than Poetry, 
may make the contrast clear, and I shall take first the 
arithmetical example already given from Kant, as an 
instance of a Synthetic Fudgment, which, although truly 
such, may yet be dzscovered by the Analytic, as well as by 
the Synthetic Method. 

I admitted that the Assertion, ‘‘The Sum of Seven and 
Five is Twelve,” is rightly called by Kant a Synthetzc 
assertion, in the sense that we might fully understand the 
meanings of Seven and /ive and Sum, and therefore the 
meaning of the “Sum of Seven and Five,” as a number 
which is to be determined by the process of summing from 
the given numbers Seven and Five, and yet we might not 
have actually determined this new number, so as to know 
it to be the number ‘Twelve’; whereas the assertion, 
“Eight is the Sum of Seven and One,” may fairly be 
called by contrast an Amalytic assertion, because there is 
no better way of explaining the word, or of forming the 
notion of Ezght, than by defining it to be (in Arithmetic) 
the mark of that multitude which is next greater than, or 
exceeds by one, the multitude named Seven; so that in 
thinking of Ezgh¢, we have already thought of the sum of 
Seven and One, while in merely thinking of 7we/ve (as the 
Sum of Eleven and One, or, if you like that other defini- 
tion better, as the Sum of Ten and Two) we have not yet 
actually thought of the Sum of Seven and Five; nor in 
merely thinking of this latter Sum have we actually thought 
of Twelve, though Arithmetical Trial or Proof may effect a 
Synthetical connexton between these two different complex 
thoughts, and show that they belong or conduct to one 
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common tntuttion of multitude. When we say that Eight is 
the Sum of Seven and One, we take to pieces the complex 
meaning which we had already given to the subject of the 
proposition, we analyse the thought already formed of 
Eight; but when we say, “The Sum of Seven and Five js 
Twelve,” we pass to a mew thought, by a mental putting. 
together. A simpler instance of what Kant would call an 
Analytic proposition is the following:—‘ Seven is Seven”; 
and a simpler instance of a Synthetic proposition is this, 
‘* Five more than Seven is also Seven more than Five’’: for 
this last assertion appears to me (as it has also done to 
several other thinkers) to require a fvoo/, however easily 
such proof may be supplied. 

But what is the process of mind by which we discover 
the Synthetical connexion above asserted to exist between 
“The Sum of Seven and Five,” as one thought, and the 
number “ Twelve,” or the “‘ Sum of Ten and Two,” as the 
other? This process may certainly be Synthetical; and for 
a full and formal proof, it must be so ; but we may, instead, 
adopt an analytical method, so far at least as dzscovery is con- 
cerned. We may proceed synthetically from the known to 
the unknown, or analytically from the unknown to the 
known. It is a synthetical method, when setting out with 
the known number “ Seven,” we pass successively through 
the five other known numbers, “ Eight, Nine, Ten, Eleven, 
Twelve,” and rest in the last as the result. It is an ana- 
lytical method, when we set out from the unknown and 
sought result, the Sum, whatever tt may be, of Seven and 
Five, and go backwards by successive decomposition 
through the stages ‘“‘Seven and Four and One,” “Seven 
and Three and One and One,” till we are conducted to 
something known, such as we may here suppose that the 
sum of “Seven and Three” already is. But it is highly 
important to observe (as a check on the usurpations of 
Analysis, and in vindication of the rights of Synthesis), 
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that even when something known has thus been reached, 
by this centre-secking process, the problem is not yet fully 
and formally solved, the communication between the Sub- 
ject and Predicate of the theorem is not yet entirely esta- 
blished, until we have returned upon our steps, or at least 
made sure that starting from the known we cam, by the 
alternate way, the centre-flyzng method, arrive again at the 
unknown, and effect a Synthetic connexion. Thus, in the 
last example, if we suppose it known that the “Sum ot 
Seven and Three” is “ Ten,” we have analysed the “Sum 
of Seven and Five” by successive steps into this other 
phrase, “The Sum of Ten and One and One”; but the 
arithmetical problem is not yet entirely resolved, nor is the 
theorem that was proposed entirely and formally demon- 
strated, until a Synthesis, though short, has compounded 
these last elements of “Ten and One and One” into 
“Eleven and One,” or “ Ten and Two,” that is, ultimately 
into the complex thought which we have agreed to mark 


by the name “Twelve”: besides that other Synthesis, 
supposed to have been before effected, which showed that 
the sum of Seven and Three was Ten. 


This little example may suffice as a preliminary speci- 
men of the connexion and contrast between the Analytical 
and Synthetical Methods; and I remain, &c., &c., 


W. R. Hz. 





SIR W. ROWAN HAMILTON 


V. 


OBSERVATORY, 
March 17, 1835, 
MY DEAR ADARE, 

I do not know whether you may not think the 
remarks of the last two letters too subtle or too vague to 
be connected in any useful way with the problem of the two 
first; but perhaps a little consideration will convince you 
that the distinction between A malyszs and Synthesis, however 
obscurely or vaguely it may have been set forth by me, has 
really a very clear and close connexion with the distinction 
between the two parts of that problem; the Naming of 
thoughts, and the /x/erpretation of names, of multitude, 
magnitude, or order. To zame a thought or an intuition, 
is either to pass from that Thought, or from that Intuition, 
to its own proper sign and mark in a system of signs 
already established and known; or else it is to fix ow for 
the first time on some new sign, which sign, however, by 
the very act, we adopt as thenceforth to become a per. 
mitted point of reference, and which we now by definition 
attach to the thought or intuition in question, admitting 
thus hat thought or that intuition into the household of 
the known and the familiar, and assigning to it, in that 
household, a place of its own for ever: and both these 
modes of naming, the mediate and the immediate, seem 
plainly to be modes of analyszs, as passages from the un- 
known to the known, from the ¢hought regarded as obscure 
or new, to the ame which is or is to become familiar. 
But in the converse process of znx/erpreting a name, we do 
not analyse but construct a thought, by rules already esta- 
blished,-or from elements already given. The sign to be 
interpreted is here the starting post and centre, from which 
known point we go, by a known path of Syntheszs, until we 
reach the thought or intuition signified. It appears then 
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that on the whole, the Mamzng is an Analytic and the Zn- 
terpreting is a Synthetic office ; at least in that Theoretical 
School described in my Second Letter, in which the mind 
aspires to thoughts rather than words, though it must 
reach the former through the latter, and views things sig- 
nified, through a transparent veil of signs. In the Phzl- 
logical School, on the contrary, in which Names are re- 
garded not as media or zustruments of vision, but as 
actually constituting of themselves the principal objects of 
research, the foregoing distinction would be reversed, and 
instead of Analysing or Constructing a Thought by Names, 
we should have to speak of Constructing or Analysing a 
Name by Thoughts; if indeed this School in its consistency 
and ultimate rigour should not reject ¢hese operations alto- 
gether, and substitute for them a mere logical and symbo- 
lical composition and decomposition of signs, according to 
rules of language, in which nothing but symmetry is re- 
quired, and the absence of express contradiction: while 
the meaning or signtfication of the signs,—their reference to 
thoughts or intuitions,—is put aside as a foreign thing 
from this merely symbolical science. But in that other 
and (I think) higher School, the Theoretical—which looks 
beyond and through the sign to the thing signified,—the 
three great acts of mind described in my First Letter, f 
count, to measure, and to order, are evidently analytic acts, 
and the xamzng of things or thoughts through them is 
essentially an analytic process: while the converse office 
is the synthetic, which znterprets a name proposed, and by 
therule embodied in that name (of multitude, or magnitude, 
or succession) constructs the thought or the intuition (of 
the group, or quantity, or state), in Arithmetic, Metrology, 
or Algebra. 

It may illustrate these general remarks to apply them 
to the Roman Numeration: for example to the symbol IX, 
which is, we know, equivalent to our English “Nine.” 
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This written name, or sign of multitude, IX, bears obvious 
traces of the analysis by which it has been formed. Hold 
up to view the fingers of both hands, counting both thumbs 
as fingers; you will have the intuition of a multitude or 
group, which from its natural connexion with our bodies 
and our wants has received in perhaps all spoken lan. 
guages a simple or special name, and has been treated as 
a known or simple thought, to which analysis may tend, 
and from which synthesis may begin. The English call it 
“Ten”: the Romans wrote it X. Hide now one thumb, 
and you will have! another intuition; you will see a dif. 
ferent group, a lesser multitude: the English name it 
“Nine,” a word as simple as the former, but the Romans 
marked it by a complex written sign, IX. Our Zen and 
Nine, and their Decem and Novem, seem all alike to be 
simple and arbitrary and uncompounded names, and they 
may be supposed to have been immediately given to the 
respective groups, without any derivation of the one 
English word from the other, or of the one Latin word 
from the other; as if these two different multitudes had 
been named in an arbitrary order, and both the intuitions 
been regarded as equally simple and elementary—both 
equally fit to be the close of any future analysis, or the 
starting-post in a process of synthesis. But in the forming 
of the Roman written sign [X, there is an obvious reference 
to the sign X already chosen: we see that the group m, 
composed of all the fingers, was regarded as more familiar 
(although more numerous) than the group zme, with one 
thumb away: the less familiar and (thus far) less simple 
intuition was compared with the more familiar, 2 was 
analysed that tt might be named, and the result was the sign 
IX, recording this distinctive property of Ve, that it has 
been found by analysis to be one less than Ten,—not indeed 


1 [Construct]—thus added to MS. by W. R. H., without striking out 
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by a separation of the multitude Nine into its parts, but by 
a resolution of the complex thought into its simpler con- 
nected conceptions. I need not dwell upon the converse 
process of Syx¢hests, by which we return from the familiar 
thoughts of One and Ten in this particular mode of com- 
bination, and zzéerpret the written zame IX, till it yields up 
the intuition of Nine: for you will easily apply these re- 
marks to all the past arithmetical examples, and will see 
their bearing on those questions of Algebra to which we 
shall next proceed. 
W. R. H. 


OBSERVATORY, 
March 18, 1835. 


My DEAR ADARE, 

For the reasons given in my last letter I hold 
that in Algebra, as in other sciences (if studied in that 
Theoretical school which uses Names as subordinate to 
Thoughts), 4o name is an analytic act, and every spoken or 
written name (whether word or other sign) zs ¢he result or 
record of an analysis ; declaring, if zmmedzately and arbitra- 
rily imposed (as in the Roman Arithmetic the word Decem 
or the sign X), that the signified thing or thought either 
must be or at least zs chosen to be regarded as a simple 
element, insusceptible of further analysis, or at least not 
analysed yet into any simpler or more familiar compo- 
nents; or else recording, if the name be medzately given, 
and by rules of composition of signs (like the Roman nu- 
meral IX discussed in the foregoing letter), that the signi- 
fied thought Aas already been analysed into others, and 
recording likewise the special process of that analysis. 


- But since the use of a sign is to signify, and since every 


analysis supposes a previous possible synthesis—because 
VOL, IL, 2K 
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a mark should be the mark of something, and a thing or 
thought which may be analysed may be compounded also,— 
therefore I hold that every Name is not only formed as the 
result or record of an analysis, but may be likewise used as 
the beginning or the rule of a syw¢hesvs, and is accordingly 
so used when we zv/erpret it. Zo name is a verb active; it 
supposes some odjec/ to be named, some thing or thought 
or intuition, which either is or might be given and present, 
Now the having of such an zn/uz/ion, the contemplating of 
such an object, is the natural and necessary antecedent of 
the earliest act of naming ; although analogies of language 
and of thought may afterwards suggest derived and com- 
plex names, for which the objects and answering intuitions 
remain to be discovered or called forth. Such seems to be 
the process of the mind in the actual formation of Science; 
and such (I think) should be the process in study and in- 
struction also. Among our conscious processes and acts, 
Analysis precedes and Synthesis must follow. The deter- 
mination of the relation from the related thing must be the 
first act; and not till after this can we hopefully or reason- 
ably attempt to determine consciously the related thing 
from the relation. For the conscious knowledge of a rela- 
tion seems never in the growth of the human mind to 
precede the perception of a related thing, as given by 
thought or intuition ; though relations themselves have all 
their seats d@ priori in the constitution of that very mind, 
and are so far innate ideas, or more correctly zznate forms. 
The form precedes the ma/er in order of nature and of 
dignity, but in order of time and of visible progressive 
development the perception of the matter precedes the 
consciousness of the form. And therefore, in instruction, 
the zaming of a given object should be earlier taught than 
the interpreting of a given name. The teacher ought first 
to present to the learner the ma/tcr, the complete intuition, 
and then assist him to attain from this to the consciousness 
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of the form within him. But after he has thus analysed he 
may construct ; after he has acquired an znxductive method 
of relating a given object to others more simple or familiar, 
he may be led to a converse method of constructing or 
applying this relation, so as to discover or make ew objects, 
by deduction. Waving first turned inward on himself from 
the obscure and manifold around him, he may then look 
forth with cleared and strengthened sight, and choose his 
own path of progress. 

It may seem inconsistent with these views, respecting 
the natural order of instruction, that I have dwelt so long 
on generalities and preliminary principles, instead of pro- 
ceeding sooner, or perhaps immediately, to the actual ob- 
jects or intuitions in Algebra to which they are designed 
to apply. But you remember that, at the outset of these 
letters, I announced it to be my chief purpose to revive 
your recollections, and to make them more clear and sys- 
tematic, respecting the views which I had put forward in 
our old conversations, on the spirit and philosophy of the 
science. And since, as was remarked in an intermediate 
letter of the series, you are not now actually beginning 
but only reviewing the study, it is permitted and almost 
required that I should adopt a different method now from 
that which I employed when I wished to introduce you for 
the first time to a class of conceptions then new to you. I 
may now address you more as a man, and as one in whom 
the consciousness of the processes of his mind has been 
already developed by exercise—though there are none of 
us to whom it is not useful to have this consciousness 
developed more and more. Yet, it seems time that I 
should come to particulars, and apply to Algebra, as the 
Science of Order, those general remarks which I have 
been making on all scientific processes, and which I have 
only exemplified as yet in the simplest questions of Arith- 
metic. And this application to Algebra I think that I 


2K 2 
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shall really commence, in my next letter, without any inter- 
vening digression : though I will not answer for my long 
keeping close to the details, or that I may not soon leave 
them for a while in pursuit of some new generality. Mean- 
time, I remain, &c., 


W.R. H. 


April 7. 

Kant holds that in the application of our thoughts to 
things there is a Synthesis Arevzous to all Analysis, and 
that indeed we never analyse but what we had ourselves 
compounded :—and this, which is a fundamental article of 
Kant’s system, may seem to contradict what I have said 
in the Sixth Letter; but you will observe that in dating 
(there) Analysis as earlier than Synthesis, I spoke of con- 
scious acts, while that first Synthesis assumed or proved 
by Kant is confessed to be a blind unconscious working 


of the Mind reacting upon Sensible Objects, and giving 
them their unity, and even their existence as Objects de- 
finite and specific, by casting them in its own innate forms 
or moulds of sense and thought. 


VII. 
April 16th, 1835. 
My DEAR ADARE, 

I have often expressed in conversation and in 
these letters my opinion*® that Algebra is the Science of 
Order and Progression, or, more concisely, of PURE TIME; 
that is, the mathematical Science of Time as disengaged 
on the one hand from the dynamical notion of Cause and 
Effect, and on the other hand from all empirical marks 
and measures suggested by particular phenomena; just as 


2 Without striking out this word, the word “ conviction ” is written over it by 
W. R. H. 
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Geometry is the Science of Pure Space, or the mathema- 
tical Science of Space as disengaged from all dynamical 
notions of localised force, and from all empirical knowledge 
of actual shapes and sizes, and positions and motions of 
bodies. I must now add that the Sczence of Pure Time 
according to this conception contains 2o/ only Algebra, as 
contrasted in these letters with Arithmetic and with 
Metrology, but Arzthmetic and Metrology also; that is, it 
contains the Sciences of Quotity and Quantity, or of num- 
ber and of measure, as well as the Science of Order. We 
use familiarly the phrases ‘‘ How many times?” ‘ For 
how long atime?” ‘ At what time?’—and these familiar 
forms of inquiry contain within themselves the outlines and 
principles of construction of the three last-mentioned 
Sciences. If we can answer, under all sufficient conditions, 
the question //ow often, or How many times, and can in- 
terpret or understand every sufficient answer to such a 
question, then are we perfect masters of Arithmetic as the 
Science of Quotity or Number. If, whenever the conditions 
are sufficient, we can enunciate and can interpret an answer 
to the question //ow long, or Lor how long a timc, we are ac- 
quainted with the whole of Metrology, as the abstract 
Science of Quantity and Measure. And if, in every case of 
appropriate and sufficient conditions, we can assign and in- 
terpret a date, so as to form and to use in each case the 
answer to the question When, or At what time, we possess 
[(as it appears to me) ] all that Algebra can ask or teach 
as the Science of Order and Progression. And these three 
questions Quoties, Quamdiu, Quando,—the How often, 
[the] How long, and [the] When,—with their respective 
answers So often, So long, or Then,—the Toties, Tamdiu, 
andTunc,—while they contain those three separate Sciences 
of Arithmetic, Metrology, and Algebra, are plainly sub- 
ordinate to the general conception of Time; and a Science 


of Pure Time, to be complete, must comprehend them 
all. * * * 








MR. TOWNSEND. 


ON A GENERAL PROPERTY IN THE THEORY 
OF ATTRACTIONS. 


MATERIAL particle being supposed in free equi- 
librium, at an unoccupied point of its space, under 
the action, attractive or repulsive, of a system of masses, or 
a quantity of matter, distributed in any manner in the 
space ; it is well known that, for the law of the direct simple 
distance, its equilibrium is always stable for attractive and 
unstable for repulsive action; while, for that of the inverse 
square of the distance (except under special circumstances, 
of exceptional occurrence, when it is absolutely neutral), it 
is, on the contrary, always intermediate. The general 
property, of which the above are particular cases, has not 
hitherto, so far at least as I am aware, been noticed by 
writers on the Theory of Attractions, and may in conse- 
quence be of interest to the student in the subject. It is 
simply as follows :— 

A material particle being supposed in free equilibrium, at 
an unoccupied point of tts space, under the action, attractive or 
repulsive, of a system of masses, or a quantity of matter, distri- 
buted in any manner tn the space ; tts equilibriwm (when not 
absolutely neutral, as under special circumstances tt may be in 
certain exceptional cases) ts always stable for attractive and 
unstable for repulsive action, or, on the contrary, ts always in- 
termediate, according as the law of the action ts a direct or an 
enverse power of the distance. 


To prove this, it is only necessary to show, in accord- 
ance with a well-known general principle in Dynamics, 
the application of which to the case in question is obvious, 
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that (special circumstances excepted) the Potential V of 
the system is always a minimum in the former case, and 
only stationary in the latter case; which may be readily 
done as follows :— 

Conceiving the particle to receive a small displacement 
fnf from its position of equilibrium xy: under the action of 
the system ; it is to be shown that the function, represent- 
ing accurately in sign and approximately in magnitude the 
consequent change in V, viz., 


V iV ,.. &Vv 
9? eda’ 
&V 

~* dxdy* 


rave a’ V 


| 2 e. aV 2409 
laa >’ aye" +e Te? Yr & 


‘hae’* 


is positive for all values of En@ in the former case, and does 
not preserve a common sign at all for different values of 
fnZ in the latter case. 

Since, generally, for any power z of the distance, 


r 7 re ntl— 
ros +l | = S| lle —a\?: me a eee 
n+1]] -3[ m7 | =) m[(x a)?+ (yb)? +(s-c)]* |, 
where abc, a’'d’c’, &c., are the co-ordinates of mz, m7, &c. ; 
therefore, performing the several differentiations, making 
the several substitutions, and arranging the several results, 
we have, for the function in question, the value 


z mr {[(~# - a)? + (y - bf + (2 -c) |. [B+ ao? + 27] 
+[z-1].[(w-a@)E+ (y-))n+ (2-0 SF} 


or, as it may be written more shortly, 
| 


> | MPP 0? + (2-1) p* er 
he 


where p is the vector of the displacement, and @ the angle 
between the directions of 7 and p. 
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But this manifestly preserves its sign, and is positive, 
for all values of p and 9, when ~ is positive, and does not 
preserve the sign at all, as p and @ vary, when 7 is negative; 
and therefore, &c., as regards the property. 

The quadric cone, real or imaginary, whose equation, 
in rectangular co-ordinates to the position of equilibrium 
xyz as origin, is 


AE? + By + CE? + 2FnZ + 2GZE + 2H7En = 0, 
where 


= ae &c., = ni &c., 
ax 


“ dyd? 


evidently divides, in all cases, the space about the point 
into the two different regions for which the changes in V 
resulting from the displacement of the particle have opposite 
signs in the above. 

The vector p of displacement being supposed constant, 
the squared reciprocal of any radius of the central quadric 


A& + &c. = p’ 


represents, as evidently in all cases, in magnitude and sign, 
the change in V resulting from the displacement of the 
particle in its direction. 


RICHARD TOWNSEND. 





THE SIX CO-ORDINATES OF A RIGHT LINE. 


HE object of this paper is to present in what appears 
7 to be the most elementary form the conception of the 
six co-ordinates of a right line referred to the ordinary 
rectangular axes ; and to illustrate by a few simple exam- 
ples the uses to which those co-ordinates in the form in 
which they are here expressed may be applied. 


1. Definition of the stx co-ordinates of a right line. 


A right line is completely determined if a point on it, 
and at the same time the direction cosines of the line, be 
given. In this mode of determination five independent 
quantities are involved. If, however, in place of the co- 
ordinates, x,y, 2 of the point, the functions of them mz - my, 
nx - Iz, ly - mx (where /, m, m are the direction cosines of 
the line) are the given quantities, the line is also fully de- 
termined; and here there are involved only four indepen- 
dent quantities, for amongst the six quantities 


mz -ny, nx — lz, ly — mx, 1, m, n, 


there exist the two relations 


I(m2z - ny) + m (nx - dz) +n(ly-mx)=0, P+ m+n =1. 


These are called the six co-ordinates of the line. In what 
follows we shall represent mz - ny, nx — lz, ly - mx, by the 
letters a, 6, c; and thus write the co-ordinates of a line in 
the form (abclmmn). 

To show that the co-ordinates (abc/mn) completely de- 
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termine the line, we first observe that the quantities mz - ny, 
2x — lz, ly - mx have the same values for the co-ordinates 
4,41’, 2 of any point on the line. This appears at once from 
the equations 


NX, — AX, ay =e o) ~ #2 


maces SD _ ms 


Z n 
where 4), 4, 2:3 22 J/xy 5, are the co-ordinates of any two 
points on the line. From the equations 


ms-ny=a, unx-ls=bly-mx=ce, 


we get the three following :— 
nb -mce=x-l (lx +my+ 2), 
lc -naz=y -m(lx+my+nz), 


ma-lb =2 -n (lx +my+nz). 


These are true for any point on the line; and for the 
foot of the perpendicular from the origin we thus find the 
co-ordinates 2b — mc, lc - na, ma - lb. This point is there- 
fore determined ; and consequently the line itself. 

It may be observed that of the six co-ordinates (adclmn) 
of a given line, the three quantities a, 0, c, of linear mag- 
nitude, are the co-ordinates of a point on a line through 
the origin perpendicular to the plane containing the origin 
and the given line, this point being at a distance from the 
origin equal to that of the given line. 


2. Relation fulfilled by the co-ordinates of two intersecting right 
lines. 

When the two lines whose co-ordinates are (a,0,¢,/mm), 

(ablmm,) have common the finite point x, 4, 2, we have 


from the equations 


a=mi- my, b=mx-he, q=hy- mex 
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the following :— 


Lady + Mb, + Nl, = 


and in like manner, 


Lo + 1b, + 2y\Cy = » Ms 
- 
hence 
Las + Mb, + Ml, + ba, + Mb, + MC, = O.- 


This is the required relation. 


3. Locus generated by a moving right line. 


The remark above made, that the linear co-ordinates 
mz - ny, &c., are independent of the position of x, y, s on 
the line, is of importance when we come to the considera- 
tion of the loci described by a moving right line. In the 
simple case of cylindrical surfaces, the condition by which 
the motion of the right line is restricted furnishes us with 
an equation 

fF (abclmn) = o, 


and we have only to substitute in this for a, 4, c the values 
ms-ny, nx — lz, ly - mx, to obtain the equation of the sur- 
face. For example, let it be required to find the equation 
ofa cylinder generated by a right line maintaining a con- 
stant distance 7 from the origin. The equation of condi- 
tion is 
(2b - mc)? + (le - na) + (ma - lb) = 7, 
or 
@+P+C=7', 


and that of the required surface is consequently 


(mz - ny)? + (nx — ls) + (ly - mx) = 7. 
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4. Surface generated by a right line intersecting three given 
right lines. 


Let the co-ordinates of the three given lines be 
(@,8,¢,2,770\22,), (ADoCL.90,922), (AsbyCs2, Ns) ; 
and those of the moveable line 
(mz — ny, nx — Iz, ly - mx, l, m, n), 


we have then (§ 2), 


L(mz — my) + me, (mx — ls) + 2, (ly - mx) + al + bm +en= 0, 


with two similar equations. 
Writing this in the form 


L(a, — mz + my’) + m(d, — mx + h2) + 2(c, - Ly + mx) =0, 


and writing in a similar manner the two corresponding 
equations, we find by the elimination of /, 7, 2 the equation 
of the required surface 


a, -Mm2+ my, b-mx+h2, o-hy+ mx 
Q,-M2+ my, b-mxt+hz, 2-ly+mx |=0. 
a;-M2+Ny, b-mx+bhs, - by + myx 

The terms of the third degree in this equation vanish 


identically ; and the resulting equation of the second de- 
gree is that of the locus in question. 


. Equation of the plane through a right line parallel toa 
second right line, and shortest distance between two given 
right lines. 

Let the co-ordinates of the two given right lines be 
(a,b,c,,mym,), (AxboC.lmn2). 


Call these lines for convenience (1) and (2). We write 
down at once the equation of a plane through (1) parallel 
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to (2) by expressing the condition that the line whose co- 
ordinates are 
(mss — Wy, Na — b2, Ly ~ myx, bry Mts M2) 
should meet (1). 
It is 
lL, Mm 1, 
L, Ml, Mz + La, + tb, + Nel, = 0. 
xy 3 
The equation of a plane through (2) parallel to (1) is, in 
a similar manner, 


l, My 


L, my ty | + La, + mayb; + 20, = O. 
xy 3 
The shortest distance (8) between the two given lines is the 


same as that between these two planes. 
Its value is consequently 


Las + 1B. + jlo + Lady + Med, + Mol, 
J (itz = Mn,)* + (#2, — 224,)” + (Lm, - dm)? ; 


or, if we represent by » the angle between the lines, 
8 sin p = dia, + mtb, + MyCy + ba, + mb, + Nee). 


We found in § 2 that when two lines intersect at a finite 
point, the second member of this equation vanishes. We 


are now in a position to assert, conversely, that when the 
condition 


Laz + myby + 20, + La, + mb, + Ne, = 0 


obtains among the co-ordinates of two right lines, these 
lines must intersect, either at a finite or at an infinitely 
distant point. 
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6. Representation of a generating line of a surface of the 
second degree by tts six co-ordinates. 


Let us examine the locus described by the right line 
Al, Bm, Cn, 1, m,n), where A, B, C have given values, 
and /, m, 2 are variable. The condition to which these 
quantities must be subjected in order to represent a right 
line, 7. ¢., 


Af + Bu’ + Cn’ =0, 
expresses the property that every generator of the surface 
is parallel to an edge of the cone 

Ax’ + By + C2 = 


The equation of the surface is got by eliminating J, m,n 
from the three equations 


Al =mz- ny, 


Bum = nx - ls, 

Cu =ly - mx, 
it is, therefore, 

A, — <2 ds 

2, B,-%, |=0, 

=~ xy C, 
or, expanding, 
Ax + By +C2+ ABC =o. 

This is the equation of a quadric referred to its centre. 
We have thus a simple method of representing the gene- 
rator of a quadric by its six co-ordinates. 

The equation just written is unaltered by changing the 
signs of A, B, and C; hence the line whose co-ordinates 
are (— Al, - Bm’, - Cn’, U, m’, 2’) lies also on the surface. 
This line is a generator of the second system. The rela- 
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tion of § 2 is obviously satisfied, hence a generator of one 
system intersects all those of the opposite system. 

Many of the properties of hyperboloids of one sheet 
admit of simple treatment by the use of these line co- 


ordinates. 


7. We shall conclude with an example in illustration 
of the simplification which might be introduced into the 
notation of Mechanics by the use of the co-ordinates of a 


line. 
Let it be required to prove the well-known theorem 


that the quantity ZS.V + A72Y+ NZ is independent of 
the particular system of rectangular axes. (See Minchin’s 


Statics, p. 281). 
Suppose any number of forces, /,, P., &c., to act along 
the lines (@,),¢,2,72,22,), (a.b.c.l,m:), &c.. we have then 


SF «Fs + Ph + Ph + icc 


L=Pa,+ Pia + Past+..-3 
writing down the corresponding values for Jf, N, the 
sums of the moments round the axes of y and z; and for 
LY, 3Z; and multiplying, we find 
LXX+MSYV+ N3SZ=P,? (Lay + mtb, + 210:) + Pe (yt, + gd, + 0.62) 


teovet PPro (day + Mtb, + yl, + LQ, + Mb, + Wl) +... 3 


the factors on P,*, P2, &c., all vanish; and for those on 
PP, &c., we substitute from § 5. We have then 


LIX + MSY + NEZ = TPP 8 sin dr; 
where 8, is the distance, and og. the angle between the 
lines of action of the forces P,, P,. The theorem is thus 


proved, 
ARTHUR W. PANTON. 
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THE NON-EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. 


CayLry, . . Sixth Memoir upon Quantics.—Philosophical Trans. 
actions, vol. 149 (1859). 

KLEIN, . « Ueber die sogenannte nicht Euclidische geometrie, 
—Mathematische Annalen, vol. 1V., p. 573 (1871). 

LINDEMANN, . Ueber unendlich kleine Bewegungen und iber 
Kraftsysteme bei allgemeiner projectivischer 
Massbestimmung.—J/ashemalische Annaten, vol. 
VI., p. 56 (1873). 


§1. Lutroduction. 


HE three works here named are the more conspicuous 
members of a considerable body of literature in which 
a remarkable mathematical theory has been developed. 
The list of writers on the different departments of this 
theory could be greatly extended, and it would be found 
to contain the names of many of the most eminent mathe- 
maticians, including Gauss, Riemann, Clebsch, and Helm- 
holtz. Although Gauss in one way and Cayley in another 
are undoubtedly the founders of the Non-Euclidian Geome- 
try, yet it is in Klein’s Memoir (cited at the head of this 
paper) that the systematic development of the theory is 
to be found. The subject is there treated with singular 
elegance and completeness, and the memoir contains a 
most interesting historical sketch of the collateral labours 
of other mathematicians. The Paper by Lindemann treats 
of some important applications of the principles laid down 
by Klein to the development of the conceptions of kine- 
matics and dynamics in Non-Euclidian space. 
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After studying these memoirs, and endeavouring to 
understand the interesting theory which they contain, I 
here attempt to give an elementary account of the subject. 
I have tried to suppress the subordinate details, and bring 
out strongly the characteristic features of the theory ; nor 
havel scrupled to modify the demonstrations and arrange- 
ment adopted by the authors just named, whenever it 
seemed that by so doing this object could be better at- 
tained. 

The subject may be introduced by the following pas- 
sage quoted from the address of Professor H. J. S. Smith, 
F.R.S., to the mathematical section of the British As- 
sociation at Bradford in 1873':— 


“That Euclid’s treatment of the doctrine of parallels is an ex- 
ample of perfect rigorousness is an assertion which sounds almost 
paradoxical, but which I nevertheless believe to be true. Euclid 
has based his theory on an axiom (in the Greek text it is one of 
the postulates, but the difference for our purpose is immaterial) 
which, it may be safely said, no unprejudiced mind has ever 
accepted as self-evident ; and this unaxiomatic axiom Euclid has 
chosen to state without wrapping it up or disguising it, not, for ex- 
ample, in the plausible form in which it has been stated by Play- 
fair, but in its crudest shape, as if to warn his reader that a great 
assumption was being made. This perfect honesty of logic—this 
refusal to varnish over a weak point—has had its reward, for it is 
one of the triumphs of modern geometry to have shown that the 
eleventh axiom is so far from being an axiom in the sense which 
we usually attach to the word, that we cannot at this moment be 
sure whether it is absolutely and rigorously true, or whether it is 1 
very close approximation to the truth. Two of those whose labours 
have thrown much light on this difficult theory are at present at 
this Meeting—Professor Cayley, and the distinguished German 
mathematician, Professor Felix Klein; and I am sure of their 
adherence when I say that the sagacity and insight of the old geo- 
meter are only put in a clearer light by the success which has 

' See ** British Association Reports,’”’ Bradford, 1873, p. 5. 

VOL, IL. aL 
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attended the attempt to construct a system of geometry consistent 
with itself, and not contradicted by experience, upon the assump- 
tion of the falschood of Euclid’s eleventh axiom.” 


§ 2. Fundamental Principles. 


To take the first step in the exposition of this theory, it 
is necessary to replace our ordinary conception of distance, 
or rather of she mode in which distance 1s measured by a 
more general conception. For this purpose we assume the 
existence of a certain quadric surface which is called the 
fundamental quadric. By the aid of this quadric and an 
arbitrary constant c we determine the generalized distance 
(or more briefly the ‘‘ dzstance”’) between two points, in 
accordance with the following definition :— 

The “ distance” between two points ts equal to c times the 
logarithm of the anharmonic ratio tn which the line joining 
the two points vs divided by the fundamental quadric. 

It cannot be denied that there affears to be something 
arbitrary in this definition when read for the first time. 
But as the reader proceeds he will find that it is at all 
events plausible, even though he may not go so far as to 
agree with those who consider that any other conception 
of distance is imperfect. 

Let us first examine whether this definition will fulfil 
a few obvious tests which any theory of distance ought to 
satisfy. If P, Q, R be three collinear points, then, in or- 
dinary measurements, we have obviously 


PO + OR =PR. 


Is this fulfilled in the generalized system of measure- 
ment? We shall, for convenience, denote the “ distance” 
between two points, by enclosing the ordinary expres 
sion for the distance in brackets, ¢.g., if PQ be the ordi- 
nary distance, then the symbol (7) denotes the generalized 
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« distance.” Let the line PQ cut the fundamental quadric 
in the ‘wo fundamental points X, Y, then we have 


(PQ) =c log (PX + PY) - clog (QX = QY), 
(QR) =c log (QX + OY) - clog (RX = RY), 
(PR) =c log (PX + PY) - clog (RX +=+RY); 
whence, as in the ordinary measurement, 
(PQ) + (QR) = (PR). 
It is also obvious that 
(PQ) = - (QP), 


and that the ‘distance’ between two coincident points is 
equal to zero. 
If m be an integer, then 


I = COS 2mm +2 Sin 2m7T 
= exp. (22m). 
Hence, whatever be the value of VV, we have 


N=. exp. (22mr), 
and 
log N= log N + 22mm. 


It therefore appears that the “ distance”’ between two potnts zs 
indeterminate, and may be augmented by any integral number 
of the pertods, 2cim. 

It is generally supposed that the constant ¢ is equal 
to- 2 = 2, though the case where ¢ is real is equally worthy 
of attention. 

We shall neglect this period for the present, merely re- 
minding the reader of the precisely analogous ambiguity 
which always affects the ordinary measurement of an 
angle, where it is well known that an angle is indeter- 
minate to the extent of an integral multiple of 27. 
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Let the point P remain fixed, and let the point Q move 
from an infinitely remote distance (in the ordinary Sense) 
at one end of the line to an infinitely remote distance at 
the other, it is required to trace the changes undergone by 
the generalized “distance” (PQ). If for brevity we make 


h=clog (PX + PY), 
then we have 
(PQ) =h-c log (QX = QY). 


If Q be indefinitely far (in the ordinary sense) from the 
fundamental points, then 
OX +QY=1, 
and, consequently, 
(PQ) = h. 


’ It thus appears that 4 is the “ distance”’ from P to the 
infinity of ordinary measurement. 

Let us now suppose that QV approaches /, then the 
“‘ distance’ diminishes from its initial value / until it be. 
comes zero, when Q coincides with P. After Q has passed 
P, the “distance” becomes negative, and continues to 
diminish with increasing rapidity until it becomes — o at . 
After QV passes Y, and until it reaches X, the “distance” 
is imaginary. At X the “distance” is + o, and after () 
has passed X, the “distance” diminishes continually 
towards the limit #, which it attains when Q has again 
travelled to the infinity of ordinary measurement. 

It is thus seen that the “distance” from P to any point 
between the two fundamental points is imaginary (it being 
assumed that / itself is not between the two fundamental 
points). It will usually happen that this imaginary con- 
sists of an expression of the form a + 24, but the “distance” 
from / to its harmonic conjugate, with respect to the fun- 
damental points, presents a critical case, and is easily seen 
to be equal to c’m, so that we have the important result 
which is thus stated :—Zhe “ distance” from a point to its 
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harmonic conjugate with respect to the fundamental potnts ts 
a constant. 

From these considerations it appears that in the genera- 
lized method of measuring “ distance’ there are two points 
on each straight line (z.¢., the two fundamental points) 
which are at “infinity,” that the “distance” between two 
points which are both between or both not between the two 
fundamental points is real, and that the “ distance” between 
two points which have one of the two fundamental points 
between them is imaginary. 

It is obvious that if the straight line we have been con- 
sidering had been a tangent to the fundamental quadric, 
the two fundamental points on that line would have be- 
come coincident. It can be further shown that if these 
coincident fundamental points constitute that one point at 
infinity on the straight line, with which every student of 
modern geometry is familiar, then the generalized method 
of measuring distances degrades to the ordinary method. 
For we have 


(PQ) = ¢ log (PX + PY) - c log (QX = QY) 
=clog(1+XY+PY)-clog(1+XY= QY), 


and hence, since X Y is evanescent, 
(PQ) =cXY+PY-cXY=QY 
=cXY.PQ+(PY.QY). 
Let P’Q’ be two other points in the same line, then 
(PQ) +(PO)=P0.PY.@0Y+(PC.PY. @QY). 


If we make the supposition that the coincident fun- 
damental points are at infinity, measured in the ordinary 
way, then 


PY.QY+=PY.Q¥=1; 
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whence 


(PQ) = (PQ) = P= PO; 


or the generalized system of measurement coincides with 
the ordinary system. 


$3. The “Circle.” 


A plane cuts the fundamental quadric in a conic section 
called the fundamental conic. The two points in whicha 
straight line in the plane cuts the fundamental conic arethe 
Jundamental pornts on the straight line. Thus the genera. 
lized system of measurement in the plane is determined by 
the fundamental conic. 

It is evident that all the pointsin the plane which are at 
“infinity ’ (using as before the inverted commas to express 
that the word is to be used in its generalized sense) must 
lie upon the fundamental conic, and that the “distance” 
between two points is imaginary when it is once, and only 
once, divided by the fundamental conic. In ordinary geo- 
metry all the points at infinity in a plane lie upon a straight 
line. This straight line is the evanescent form of the fun- 
damental conic in non-Euclidian Geometry. 

In ordinary geometry we define a circle to be the locus 
of a point in a plane which is at a constant distance from 
a fixed point. In the non-Euclidian Geometry we may also 
define a “circle” to be the locus of a point P, of which the 
“distance” from a fixed point O remains constant. Let 
OP intersect the fundamental conic in the two points 
X,Y; then the locus required is defined by the condition 
that the logarithm of the anharmonic ratio of the four points 
O, P, X, Y is to be constant for all the straight lines 
which can be drawn through O. It is obvious that the 
anharmonic ratio must itself be constant; and that, there- 


, 


fore, the problem of finding a non-Euclidian “circle” is 
reduced to the following geometrical problem :— 
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/ 


Through a fixed point O a straight line O7 is drawn, 
which cuts a given conic in the points Y,V; determine the 
locus of ? so that the anharmonic ratio (O, 7, Y, V) shall 
remain constant. 

This is a well-known problem in conics. We can pro- 


ject the fundamental conic into a circle the centre of which 


is the projection of O. Remembering also that anharmonic 
ratios are unaltered by projection, the problem has assumed 
an exceedingly simple form, which is thus stated :— 

On the diameter of a fixed circle a point 7” is taken, so 
that the anharmonic ratio of the four points, consisting of 
P’, the centre O’, and the two points in which the line O'/” 
cuts the circle, remains constant. It is required to find the 
locus of 2”. 

The locus of /” must, in this reduced case, be a circle 
concentric with the given circle, for then the lengths of the 
different segments of the line remaining constant, the an- 
harmonic ratio is obviously constant. The projection of 
the original locus is, therefore, a circle concentric with the 
circle which is the projection of the fundamental conic: but 
two concentric circles are the projections of two conics 
having double contact, and the centre of the circle is the 
projection of the pole of the chord of contact: hence we 
have the following important theorems :— 

A conic which has double contact with the fundamental 
comic 13 a “circle”; and the “centre” of that “circle” ts the 
pole of the chord of contact. 

A system of conics which have double contact with the fun- 
damental conic in the same two potnts form a system of “ con- 
entruc circles,” and the “centre” of the system ts the pole of 
the chord of contact. 

The reader will doubtless remember that he has been 
accustomed to admit, in ordinary geometry, that every e7rcle 


passes through the two imaginary circular points at infinity. 
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This is the specialized form of that theorem in the non- 
Euclidian Geometry, which asserts that every “czrcle” has 
double contact with the fundamental conic. The two theorems 
indeed coincide if the fundamental conic degrades to the 
infinity of ordinary measurement. 

A curious and critical case is presented when the chord 
through O coincides with either of the two tangents which 
may be drawn from O to the fundamental conic. The two 
fundamental points then coincide, and hence the “distance” 
between any two points on a tangent to the fundamental 
conic is equal to zero.” We have thus the curious result, 
that in every system of “concentric circles,” including even 
the fundamental conic itself, the two points common to the 
system of “circles” are at the “distance” zero from the 
“centre” of the system. In fact, the pair of tangents 
from the “centre” may be regarded as a conic, having 
double contact with the fundamental conic, and, therefore, 
forming one of the “circles” of the concentric system, of 
which the “radius”’ is zero. 

The reader will at once perceive the analogy to a well- 
known phenomenon in ordinary geometry. The equation 
in rectangular co-ordinates 


x+y =0 
denotes ezther a circle, of which the radius is zero, or the 
pair of lines, 

x+1y=0: 
in the latter case we are obliged to admit that the distance 
of any point on either of these lines from their intersection 
is equal to zero. 

2 By attributing an infinite value to this would have the effect of making 

c we can have a special system of mea- every ‘‘ distance” infinite which was 


surement iz the dine, when the funda- _ not on a tangent. 
mental points coincide ; but in the plane 
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Since a line through O is cut harmonically by the fun- 
damental conic and the polar of O, it follows that the “ dis- 
tance” from a pole to any point on its polar is constant, 
and equal to cz7. It therefore appears that a “circle,” of 
which the radius is cz7, is really the polar of the centre, 
with respect to the fundamental conic. 


4. Displacement. 


When a rigid system is displaced in ordinary geometry, 
the distance between each pair of the particles of the sys- 
tem remains unaltered. The question then arises as to 
whether it is possible for a “rigid” system to receive a dis- 
placement in non-Euclidian space. For such a “ displace- 
ment” to be possible, it is necessary and sufficient that the 
generalized “distance” between cach pair of the particles, 
after the “displacement,” be equal to what it was before. 
We shall presently show that a “displacement” which ful- 
fils these conditions 1s possible ; but it must be carefully ob- 
served that this possibility is a theorem which requires 
proof, and is so far from being obvious, that it ought rather 
to be regarded as a remarkable property of the function 
which we employ for the expression of the generalized 
distance. 

The reader may be tempted to suggest that if the funda- 
mental quadric were moved, farz passu, with the “ rigid” 
body, the “distances” of its particles would remain un- 
altered. A little consideration will show that such a motion 
of the fundamental quadric is an absurdity. Throughout 
space there is but a single fundamental quadric, by the aid 
of which all “distances” are measured. If, therefore, this 
quadric were to be moved to meet the exigencies of a 
single “rigid” body, the “distance” between every other 
pair of particles in the universe would be altered, whether 
they were in motion or not. This is so absurd that we 
are obliged to inquire whether the “displacement” of a 
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“rigid’’ body cannot be effected on the hypothesis that the 
position of the fundamental quadric remains unaltered, ' 

Let us suppose that a system consists of 7 independent 
particles. In giving this system a “displacement,” each 
of the particles may be moved to an arbitrary position, 
There are thus 37 disposable quantities in the specification 
of the “displacement.” If, however, the system is to be 
“rigid,” the distance between each pair, after the “dis. 
placement,” must be equal to what it was before. The 
number of distinct pairs is (7*-2)+2. If exceeds 7, the 
number of conditions to be fulfilled exceeds the number of 
quantities which are disposable. In the ordinary concep. 
tion of a body, of course 7 is infinite, and therefore the 
number of conditions to be fulfilled is infinitely greater 
than the number of disposable quantities. The “ dis 
tance” of two points is a function of their co-ordinates, 
and unless the form of that function be properly chosen, 
a “displacement” of a “rigid” body would be simply 
impossible. But for that particular function which we 
have chosen, and which, indeed, includes the function of 
ordinary geometry, as an extreme case, a “ displacement” 
of a “rigid” body is a possibility. In other words, not- 
withstanding that 2 is indefinitely great, it is possible, by 
the proper use of the 37 arbitrary quantities, which specify 
a displacement, to fulfil the (*-) +2 conditions, which 
express that the “distance” between each pair of particles 
is the same after the displacement as it was before. 

Let us first consider the case of a “ rigid’’ system ofcol- 
linear points A,, A., A,, &c.,and examine how this system 
may be “displaced,” so as to occupy the corresponding 
positions 2, 2., B, &c., along the same straight line. As 
the “distance” between each pair of points is to be the 
same after the “displacement” as it was before, we must 
have the general condition 
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where A,,, 4, typify any two points of the system which 
are afterwards transferred to 72,,, 2, respectively. 

As in the displacement of a rigid row of points in ordi- 
nary geometry there is one arbitrary circumstance, viz. the 


distance through which each of the points is translated, so, 
in the generalized “displacement” of the series of points, 
there is one arbitrary circumstance, viz., the “distance” 
through which one of the points is translated. 

Let XY, Y be the two fundamental points on the line; 
then, as we have already seen that the fundamental qua- 
dric must remain unaltered, the two fundamental points, 
being the intersections of the straight line with the funda- 
mental quadric, remain unchanged, notwithstanding any 
“displacement”’ of the line along its own direction. 

Suppose that by “displacement” the point / is trans- 
ferred to 2, then the selection of Z is the only arbitrary 
circumstance for the point 2,, to which any point A,, is 
“displaced,” is completely defined by the anharmonic 
equality 

(X YA,A,)=(XYBB,). 


This equation, in fact, expresses that 
(A,A,) = (B,B,). 


If A, be “displaced” to B,, by the same transformation, so 
that 


(XY YA 1A») = (XYBB,), 


then it can be proved, as a property of anharmonic ratios, 
that 


(LY YA,A,) = (XYB,,P,), 


(A m4) ag (B,,B,). 


It follows that the “displacement” thus effected does not 
alter the “distance” by which any pair of the particles are 
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separated, and that, consequently, ¢he conception of the dis. 
placement” of a rigid linear system ts quite compatible with 
the generalized conception of “ distance.” 

We are now in a position to vindicate the naturalness 
of the assumption by which we have chosen the Jogarithm 
as that function of the anharmonic ratio which is most 
suitable for the expression of the “distance” between two 
points. In ordinary measurement we employ a /:ncar scale 
as the instrument for ascertaining the distance by which 
two points are separated. We shall discard the complica. 
tion produced by fractional parts, and suppose that the 
distance to be measured is an integral number of the scale. 
units. Let P, Q be the two points, the distance between 
which is to be ascertained. Place the scale so that one of 
the division-marks coincides with P. If the scale be moved 
along itself through a length of one scale-unit, then each 
division-mark in the whole length of the scale occupies the 
position which was previously filled by the next adjacent 
division-mark. Suppose that in m steps of this kind the 
division-mark which was initially on P be transferred to Q, 
then the distance PQ is said to be equal to m scale-units. 

To apply this process or an analogous one to the gene- 
ralized method of measurement employed in the non-Eucli- 
dian Geometry, it is first necessary to construct a scale of 
equal “distances” in the generalized sense. This scale is 
constructed by choosing an arbitrary point A,, and an arbi- 
trary numerical magnitude A, and then setting off points 
A., As, &c., An, which satisfy the following conditions: 


A,X +A,Y=\ .A,\X +A, 

A,X > A,Y=).A,X + AY, 
&c. &c, 

A,X +AnY=N™.AVX+ AY. 


That this is a scale of equal ‘‘distances” is readily shown; 
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for if An, An be azy two consecutive division-marks, we 
have 

(AnAn) = ¢ log (A,X +A,VY)-clog(AnX += AwY) 

=clogi. 
As \ is arbitrary, the length of the scale-unit clog A is arbi- 
trary, and we can thus employ differently graduated scales 
in the generalized system of measurement, just as we are 
accustomed to do in the ordinary system. 

It must be remembered that we are only allowed to move 
the scale, subject to the condition that the two fundamental potnts 
thereon shall rematn unaltered. Tf the reader demurs to 
this restriction, he must be reminded that even in the dis- 
placement of an ordinary scale along itself there is one 
point thereon (or more properly two coincident points) 
which are not moved. We allude, of course, to the inter- 
section of the scale with the line at infinity. With the 
generalized scale one “ step” will consist in that linear dis- 
placement of all its division-marks, which will bring each 
division-mark to coincide with the place previously occu- 
pied by that next adjacent. Let us suppose that m “steps” 
of this kind are required, in order to convey to a point ( 
the division-mark /,, which was originally coincident with 
a point P; then the division-mark 4,,,, must have been 
originally at Q. It is, therefore, obvious that if the ana- 
logy between the use of the generalized scale and the ordi- 
nary scale is to be maintained, the “distance” (QV) must 
be m “scale units.” 

But, from the construction of the scale, we know that 
if X and Y be the fundamental points, 


A,X +A,Y =N"'A\X = AY, 
A eae. _ Aa r - AM rd . § = A, ir 
whence \"” is found to be the anharmonic ratio of the four 


points 
Him Aw i } e 


It therefore appears that (?Q) must be equal to mc log X3 
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and, as we have seen that the “scale unit” is c log \, we 
have finally 
(PQ) = m “scale units.” 

In ordinary geometry a plane rigid system can receive 
a displacement in its plane, and each point in the original 
system will be transferred to a corresponding point in the 
displaced system, while the distance between any two 
points in the original system is equal to the distance be- 
tween the two corresponding points in the displaced system. 
The “‘ displacement” of a plane “ rigid”’ system on itself in 
the non-Euclidian Geometry must fulfil the condition that 
the generalized “ distance” between any two points of the 
system before the “displacement” shall be equal to their 
generalized “distance” after the “ displacement.” It is also 
necessary that the fundamental conic shall remain un- 
altered. We shall now show how these conditions can be 
fulfilled by a certain linear transformation of all the points 
in the plane. 

Let x, y, 2 be the trilinear co-ordinates of a point ina 
plane, and suppose that 2%’, »’, 2’ are the co-ordinates of the 
position to which this point is transferred in accordance 
with the linear transformation, 

x =ax +by +62, 
va=dx+ by +2, 
z=a'x+ Wy + c"s, 
where a, 4, c, &c., constants. 
There are, in general, three points in the plane which 
are not displaced by this transformation, for if we assume 
x = pe; Y= pys Z = pi, 
we have for p the cubic equation 
a-p, b “IC 
a, V-p, ¢ 


” ze ” 


RE . = =—_ 
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The three values of p which satisfy this equation determine 
the co-ordinates of the three points. 

It is natural to take the sides of the triangle formed by 
these three points as the three lines of reference, in which 
case, if a, 3, y be constants, the system of equations assume 
the simple form 

x =ax; ¥ = By; 2=y¥2. 
In the first place it is to be observed that collinear points 
before the transformation are collinear points after the 
transformation, for the linear equation denoting a straight 
line 

px+qyt+rs=o0 

becomes transformed into the linear equation 

Bypx’ + aygy + aBrz’ =o, 
which of course also denotes a straight line. Not only do 
four collinear points become transformed into four col- 
linear points, but ¢he anharmonic ratio of the four original 


points ts equal to the anharmonec ratio of the four points tnto 
which they are transformed, 


Let the equations of the lines joining the four points to 
the vertex x, y of the triangle of reference be 


x-ky=0; x-ly=0; *-my=0; * -ny=0; 
then these four lines become, after transformation, 
Ba’ -aky’=0; Bx’-aly’=0; Bx’ - amy =0; Bx’ - any’ =0; 
but the anharmonic ratio of either of these pencils is 


(2-2) (m—-k) +(z-m) (l- 2h). 


As the four collinear points lay severally on the four rays 
of the first pencil before the transformation, they will lie 
on the four corresponding rays after transformation; and 
from the well-known properties of anharmonic pencils, it 
follows that the anharmonic ratio of the four collinear 
points is unaltered by transformation. 
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In the non-Euclidian Geometry the “ distance” be. 
tween two points depends upon an anharmonic ratio, hence 
it follows that the distance between amy two points in the 
plane will be unaltered by such a linear transformation as 
that which we have been considering, and consequently 
the motion of a plane “ rigid” system tn non-Euclidian space 
well be a transformation of thts character. 

But this general form of linear transformation must be 
further specialized, because we require that the funda- 
mental conic shall remain unaltered by the transformation, 
It is easily seen that the specification of the transformation 
in its general form requires eight constants, viz., the ratios 
of the nine quantities a, 4, c, a’, &c. We may imagine five 
of these constants to be disposed of by providing that the 
conic into which the fundamental conic is generally trans- 
formed shall coincide with the fundamental conic itself. 
There will still remain three disposable constants to give 
variety to the possible ‘ displacements.” 

Although the fundamental conic will thus cover itself 
after the transformation, yet it generally happens that each 
point thereon will slide along the conic during the trans- 
formation. It is, however, very important to observe that 
there are two exceptions to this statement. 

Let O, A, B, C be four points upon the fundamental 
conic which by transformation move into the positions 
O’, A’, B,C’. If OX be one of the two double rays of the 
systems OA, OB, OC and OA’, OL’, OC’, and if we use 
the ordinary notation for anharmonic pencils, then we 
have the result 


0 (A, B, C, X)= 0 (A’', BY, C, X). 


But the anharmonic ratio subtended by four points on a 
conic at any fifth point is constant ; whence 


OL By fA) << OT, FC, 2), 
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and therefore 
O (A, B,C, X) = O'(A’, B,C’, X). 


Suppose that the transformation moved the point Y 
to X’, then, since the anharmonic ratio of a pencil is un- 
altered by transformation, we have 


O(A, B,C, X) = O' (A,B, C’, X’); 
whence 

O' (A’, BY, C’", X) = O(A’", B,C’, X’); 
but this can only be true if the rays O'X and O’X’ are 
coincident, in which case X and X’ are coincident; whence 
it follows that the point X has remained unaltered not- 
withstanding the transformation. Similar reasoning 
applies to the point Y defined by the other double ray, 
and hence we have the following theorem :— 

In that linear transformation of the points of a plane 
which constitutes a generalized movement, there are two points 
upon the fundamental conic which remain unchanged, 

It is also evident that in general ov/y two points on the 
fundamental conic remain fixed, for if a third point were 
fixed, then every point on the conic would be fixed. 

It also follows that ¢he tangents to the fundamental conic 
at the two points X and Y, as well as the chord of contact, must 
remain unaltered. ‘These two tangents and their chord of 
contact must therefore form the triangle of reference to 
which we were previously conducted by the general theory 
of this transformation. 

If we denote the two tangents by x = 0 and y = 0, re- 
spectively, and the chord of contact by z = 0, the equation 
of the fundamental conic is 


xy — k2*, 


Transforming this equation by the substitution 


# sax; ¥ = By; 2= 72, 
VOL. UL. 2M 
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the equation of the conic becomes 
yx'y’ - RaBz =o, 


and as this conic is to remain unaltered, we must have the 
following condition fulfilled :— 
aB = y’. 

It is very remarkable that the fundamental conic is 
found to be only a single member of a family of conics, 
each of which remains unaltered by the transformation. 
In fact any “circle”? of which the intersection of the two 
tangents is the “ centre”’ has for its equation 


xy- 2 =0; 


and provided that af} = y’, then, whatever / may be, this 
“circle” remains unaltered by the transformation. Hence 
we have the following remarkable theorem :— 

When a plane “rigid” system ts “ displaced” upon ttself, 


there ts one point, O, of the system which remains unaltered, 
and all the “circles” which have O as their “ centre” remain 
unaltered also. 

It is quite natural to speak of this motion as a “ rota- 
tion,’ and thus we may assert the truth in the non-Eucli- 
dian Geometry of the well-known theorem in ordinary 
geometry, that 

Every “displacement” of a plane upon ttself could have 
been produced by a“ rotation” of the plane around a certain 
potnt tn the plane. 

It appears that, notwithstanding the “rotation” of the 
plane around O, the two tangents from O to the fundamen- 
tal conic, and also their chord of intersection, or the polar 
of O, remain unaltered. We might indeed have antici- 
pated the latter result; because the polar is really a “ circle” 
of which the “radius” is cer. As each point on the polar of 
O ws displaced along the polar, we would, in ordinary geo- 
metry, call this motion a ¢vans/ation parallel to the polar; 
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and, with a certain caution, we may speak of the generalized 
motion we have been considering as a “translation ” also. 
There is, however, this difference :—In an ordinary trans- 
lation all the points move in parallel lines; but this is zo/ 
the case in the more general description of translation now 
under consideration. 

It appears, therefore, that in the sense now attributed 
to the words “rotation” and “translation,” @ “ vofation”’ 
round a point ts tdentical with a “translation” along the 
polar of the pont. 

The reader of ordinary geometry has, doubtless, often 
had occasion to regard a translation of a plane figure as 
equivalent to a rotation about an infinitely distant point. 
This can only be regarded as a “ survival” of the very re- 
markable property at which we have just arrived. If the 
fundamental conic be degraded to the ordinary infinity, 
then the general property degrades to the attenuated form 
with which we have long been familiar. 

Another point in which the non-Euclidian Geometry 
throws light on the ordinary geometry must be here alluded 
to. We have seen that the two tangents from O to the fun- 
damental conic remain unchanged during the “rotation” 
ofthe plane round O. It certainly does seem paradoxical to 
assert that a plane and all it contains are “rotated ” about 
a point, and that, nevertheless, this operation does not 
alter the position of a certain pair of lines in the plane 
which pass through the point. But have we not precisely 
the same difficulty in ordinary geometry? Let us suppose 
that a plane pencil of rays is rotated through an angle 0 
about the origin. Then a line through the origin, whose 
equation before the rotation was 


x+hy=0, 
becomes, after the rotation, 
xcos 0+ ysin 6+ 4(ycos @ - xsin 8) = 0. 
2M2 
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The lines represented by these equations are of course jn 
general different; but they will be the same if 


h (cos @ - hsin @) = sin 8 + /cos 8, 


1+h=0. 


It follows that, even in ordinary geometry, the two 

lines ‘ 

x+t=0 
remain unaltered, notwithstanding the rotation of the plane 
which contains them around their intersection. The two 
lines here referred to are of course those which are drawn 
through the two circular points at infinity. This paradox 
is therefore only a degraded form of the property of the 
tangents to the fundamental conic. 

If a “rigid” plane system receive an infinitely small 
“displacement,” then each point P in the plane commences 
to “move” in a certain direction. It is required to find 
that direction. The “displacement” being given, the 
point O is determined by “rotation,” around which the 
given displacement could have been effected. If a conic 
be described which passes through /, and has double con- 
tact with the fundamental conic at the points where it is 
cut by the polar of O, then the tangent drawn at / is the 
required direction. The following theorem will now be 
proved :— 

If a rigid plane system be “rotated” around a point 0, 
then each potnt T will commence to move in the direction found 
by joining T to the pole of the line OT with respect to the fun- 
damental conic. 

Let the line OT cut the fundamental conic in the points 
XY, and let another line through O, exceedingly close to 
OT, cut the fundamental conic in X’Y’. The chords XX 
and YY’ may be considered to be tangents to the funda- 
mental conic which intersect at a point 7, which is of 
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course the pole of O7. Let PTZ intersect OX’Y’ in 7”. 
Then, in consequence of the anharmonic pencil which has 
its vertex at P, we must have 


(0, I, X; Y) Fe (0; T,X; Y’). 


Whence (O7) = (O7"); and, therefore, 7” is the point to 
which 7 is moved; but 7” is on the line drawn from 7 to 
the pole of O7, and, therefore, the theorem has been 
proved. 

Tf a plane recerve two small “ rotations” round two pornts, 
then the total “ rotation” produced could have been produced 
by a single “rotation” about a certain potnt in the line zotn- 
ing the two points. 

Let A, B be the two points, and P the pole of the line 
AB, then a “ rotation”? round A will displace B along the 
line PB to an adjacent point B’. The “rotation” around 
B will displace A to A’ along the line PA ; but if A’Z in- 
tersects 4B in O, then a single “rotation ”’ about O would 
have effected the required displacements of A and JZ, and, 
therefore, of the whole line. For as the point O in the line 
AB could only move by displacement into the line A’Z’, 
while it can also only move in the direction O/7, it must 
obviously remain unaltered. 


§ 5. ALleasurement of Angles. 


We are now in a position to inquire how the magnitude 
of an “angle” is to be expressed in the non-Euclidian 
Geometry. Our definition of the magnitude of an angle 
must be made consistent with the supposition that when 
the angle is carried round by “ rotation’’ about the vertex 
the “magnitude” shall remain unaltered. As anharmonic 
ratios are unaltered by the rotation, it follows that the 
anharmonic ratio of the pencil formed by the two legs of 
the angle and the two tangents to the fundamental conic 
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must remain unaltered. Remembering that the tangents 
do not move by the rotation, it is natural to choosea 
function of this anharmonic ratio as the appropriate 
measure of an “angle.” The question still remains as to 
what function should be chosen. The student of ordinary 
geometry is, doubtless, aware that the angle between two 
lines multiplied into 22 is equal to the logarithm of the 
anharmonic ratio of the pencil formed by joining the inter- 
section of the two lines to the two imaginary circular 
points at infinity. This consideration suggests that the 
“angle” between two lines may be appropriately measured in 
the non-Euclidian Geometry by the logarithm of the anhar. 
monic ratio of the pencil formed by the two legs of the angle, 
and the two tangents drawn from thetr point of intersection to 
the fundamental conic. There is also a convenience in 
assuming the angle to be actually egual to c times the 
logarithm of the anharmonic ratio, where ¢ is the same 
constant which is employed in the expression of the “ dis- 
tance.” In this case the ‘‘ angle” between the lines is, by 
a well-known theorem, equal to the “distance” between 
their poles. 

It will now be obvious that, however the angle be situated, 
its “magnitude” ts unaltered by a displacement of the plane: 
for as we have already seen that the “displacement” does 
not alter the “distance” between the poles of the two 
lines forming the angle, it follows that the magnitude of 
the angle itself is unaltered. 

Just as in the measurement of “ distance,” we find 
a patr of fundamental points on cach strarght line, so in the 
measurement of angles we find a pair of fundamental 
rays tn each plane pencil, These rays are the two tangents 
from the vertex of the pencil to the fundamental conic. 
In ordinary geometry the two fundamental points on each 
straight line coalesce into the single point at infinity; but 
it is exceedingly important to observe that even zn ordinary 
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geometry the two fundamental rays tn each pencil do not coin- 
ade. It should also be observed that in the degraded 
circumstances of ordinary geometry it would be impracti- 
cable to employ the same constant ¢ for the purposes of 
both linear and angular measurement. 

In ordinary geometry two lines are at right angles 
when ¢ times the logarithm of the anharmonic ratio of the 
pencil which they form with the two lines drawn from their 
intersection to the circular points at infinity is equal to 
cir. But this quantity is equal to the “distance” from any 
point to a point on its polar with respect to the funda- 
mental conic ; it is, therefore, equal to the “angle” which 
a line drawn through the pole makes with the polar. We 
therefore assert, in the non-Euclidian Geometry, that— 

Any straight line drawn through the pole cuts the polar at 
“right angles.” 

This statement is equivalent to the following, which 
may be regarded as the definition of a “right angle” in 
the non-Euclidian Geometry :— 

If two corresponding legs of an harmonic pencil touch the 
fundamental conic, then the two other legs are at “right 


angles,” 

We also see that all the “‘ perpendiculars” to a given 
line pass through a point, z.¢., the pole of the given line, 
and from a given point a “perpendicular” can be drawn 
toa given line by joining the point to the pole of the line. 


§ 6. Parallel Lines. 


We have hitherto made little or no reference to the 
subject of Parallel lines. It will now be necessary to show 
the bearings of the generalised system of measurement on 
the Theory of Parallels, and to point out the connexion of 
this system with Euclid’s eleventh axiom. 

The student of modern geometry is accustomed to 
think of parallel lines as lines which intersect at infinity, 
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a 

or as lines whose angle of inclination is zero. We shall 
not even ask him to depart from the language to which he 
has been accustomed. In the non-Euclidian Geometry 
lines which intersect at “infinity” are also called “ paral- 
lel”; but as all points which lie at infinity are upon the 
fundamental conic, we may define “ parallel” lines in 
the plane as follows :— 

Two straight lines which intersect upon the fundamental 
conic are “ parallel,” 

We are now enabled to see how the non-Euclidian 
Geometry differs from that of Euclid, and to observe that 
the sole point of departure is in connexion with the cele- 
brated eleventh axiom. It is, for our purpose, immaterial 
whether we speak of the axiom itself, or of the propositions 
derived therefrom, in combination with the other axioms 
concerning which there is no question raised. One of the 
most immediate consequences of the eleventh axiom is 
that only ove parallel to a given line can be drawn 
through a given point. But in the non-Euclidian Geometry 
the line cuts the fundamental conic in two points, and 
cither of these intersections joined to the given point must 
be regarded as a “parallel” to the given line. It may, of 
course, happen that the given line touches the fundamental 
conic, and in this case the two parallels coincide, and we 
are at one with Euclid. It is important to observe, that 
this is the case in which the two fundamental points coin- 
cide, and in which we have already seen that the general- 
ised system of measurement degrades to the ordinary 
system. 

The celebrated proposition, that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, is also founded 
upon the eleventh axiom. Jn the non-Euclidian Geometry it 
ts not true that the three angles of a triangle are equal to the 
right angles. In fact, if we take an extreme case, and sup- 
pose the three vertices of the triangle to lie upon the fun- 
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damental conic, each of the three angles, and therefore their 
sum, is equal to zero. 


§ 7. Velocity and Force. 


In ordinary geometry the velocity of a particle which is 
moving uniformly is equal to the distance traversed in one 
unit of time. The same definition may be used in non- 
Euclidian Geometry, only observing that the ‘ distance” 
is to be measured in accordance with the generalized 
method. 

A point which is moving “ uniformly” in the general- 
ized sense along a right line will never attain either of the 
fundamental points, for since these points are at an infinite 
distance, an infinite time would be required. 

Nor is the conception of “ force” wanting in the non- 
Euclidian Geometry. We may define a “constant force”’ 
as that which produces “ equal increments of velocity” in 
equal times. It is most interesting to observe that the 
various laws of the composition and resolution of forces 
with which we are familiar in ordinary dynamics have 
their analogues in the non-Euclidian space. It would, 
however, lead us too far to enter into this branch of our 
subject. We refer the inquiring reader to Lindemann’s 
paper, where he will find an account of the subject founded 
mainly upon the theory of the Linear Complex. 

One point, however, may be mentioned. It is often 
convenient in ordinary statics to think of a couple as a 
force at an infinite distance. This is another “ survival” 
ofa much more general conception, which is presented in 
the non-Euclidian Geometry. In the latter case we find 
thata “force” and a “couple’’ are so correlated that a 
“force” along a line is equivalent to a “ couple” around 
the pole of the line. 
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§ 8. Non-Euchdian Geometry of Three Dimensions, 


A “sphere,” in the generalised system of measurement, 
is the locus of a point which moves at a constant “dis. 
tance” from a fixed point. It can therefore be easily 
shown, from what we have already seen in the case of the 
plane, that a “sphere” is a quadric which touches the 
fundamental quadric along its intersection with the polar 
plane of the centre of the “sphere.” 

We can “displace” a rigid system in non-Euclidian 
space so that the generalised “distance” between each 
pair of points after the displacement is the same as before, 
This “displacement” is effected by a linear transforma- 
tion analogous to that which we adopted in the plane. 
Let x, y, z, w be the co-ordinates of a point, and by linear 
transformation this point is changed into ~’, 9’, 2’, w’, so 
that a,, 4,, &c., being constants, we have 


x =axthy+az+dw 


yy = ax + by + 2 + dw 


Ff =ax+ by +o2 + dw 


w= ax+ by +o2+ dw 


In the first place, we observe that this transformation 
fails to disturb four points; for if 


H=dAx; Yuhy; =z; w=do, 


then we obtain an equation of the fourth degree for A; the 
four roots of this equation determine the co-ordinates of 
the four points which are unaltered. 

It is natural to adopt the faces of the tetrahedron, of 
which these four points are the vertices, as the planes of 
reference, in which case the formule for the transformation 
become 
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From these equations it is easy to show that collinear 
points before the displacement are collinear after, and that 
the anharmonic ratio of a plane pencil of four rays is also 
unaltered. Hence a “displacement” of this kind will not 
alter the anharmonic ratio of four collinear points, and 
therefore a “rigid” system may be “ displaced” in non- 
Euclidian space without altering the “ distances ” between 
any of its particles. We must, of course, also add that the 
fundamental quadric is to remain unaltered. 

A special form of the general “displacement” of a 
rigid system is presented by the “rotation” of that sys- 
tem round a fixed point O. In that case the point O 
and its polar plane, as well as the tangent cone from O 
to the fundamental quadric, must remain unaltered, as 
must also the “spheres” of which O is the “centre.” 
The points in the polar plane of O must be “displaced”’ 
by a “rotation” around some point in the plane. This 
point will remain unchanged during the “ displacement ” 
of the “rigid ” system ; hence it follows that the line join- 
ing this point to O will remain unaltered, and thus we 
have the following theorem :— 

Any displacement of a “rigid system” around a fixed 
point could have been produced by “ rotation” about a certain 
axis passing through the potnt. 

This theorem is of course very well known in ordinary 
kinematics. 

In discussing the general case of the “ displacement” 
ofa “rigid” system in non-Euclidian space, it will sim- 
plify matters to suppose that the fundamental quadric has 
real rectilinear generators; it must, however, be under- 
stood that the results are not on that account less general. 
A “displacement”’ must not alter the fundamental quadric, 
and must not deform a straight line; hence it follows that 
the only effect of a “‘ displacement ” upon a generator of the 
fundamental quadric will be to convey it to a position pre- 
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viously occupied by a different generator. We shall further 
suppose that the displacement is such that the two genera. 
tors to which we have referred belong to the same system 
(though the other case is one which also demands atten. 
tion). Let A, B, C, D be four generators of the first sys- 
tem, which by “displacement” are brought to coincide 
with four other generators, A’, B’, C’, D’. Let X be one 
generator of the second system which the “ displacement” 
brings to X’. Since the anharmonic ratio of the four 
points in which four fixed generators of the one system 
are cut by any generator of the other system is constant, 
we must have, using an obvious notation for anharmonic 


ratios, 
X (A, B, C, D) = X’ (A, B, C, D); 


but since anharmonic ratios are unaltered by “ displace- 
ment,” we have 


X (A, B, C, D) = X’ (A’, B, C’; D’), 


whence 


X’(A, B, C, D) =X’ (A’, B, C, D). 


It therefore follows that the anharmonic ratio in which four 
generators cut a fixed generator X’ is equal to the anhar- 
monic ratio in which the four generators after displace- 
ment cut the same generator X’. 

If P be a generator, which passes through one of the 
double points on X’, determined by the two systems of 
points inwhich X’ is cut by the four generators before and 
after “‘ displacement,” we must have 


A(A, B,C, Paw X' (A, B,C, PP); 


hence we see that the generator P will be unaltered by 
“displacement.” Similar reasoning applies to the gene- 
rator which passes through the other double point, and of 
course to a pair of generators of the second system, and 
hence we have the following remarkable theorem : 
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In the most general displacement of a “rigtd system” in 
non-Euclidian space, two generators of cach of the systems on 
the fundamental quadric remain unaltered. 

These four fixed generators are edges of a tetrahedron. 
Denoting the four faces of this tetrahedron by the equa- 


tions 
X%=0; Y=0; 2=0; W=0, 


the equation of the fundamental quadric is 
xz + h*yw =o. 
If this quadric be unaltered by the transformation 
x =ax; ¥ = By; 2 = 2; w = da, 
then we must have 
ay = Bo; 


when this condition is satisfied, then whatever 4 may be 
every quadric of the family 


x2 + h’yw =o 


will remain unaltered. 

The family of quadrics here indicated are analogous to 
the right circular cylinders, which have for a common axis 
the screw, along which any displacement of a rigid body 
in ordinary space may be effected. 

The two lines 

%=0; 2=0 
and 
y=0; W=0 


are conjugate polars with respect to the fundamental 
quadric, and both these lines are unaltered by the dis- 
placement. Hence we see that :— 

In any displacement of a “rigid system” there are two 
night lines which remain unaltered, and these lines are con- 
Jugate polars with respect to the fundamental quadrie. 
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Since the pole of a plane through one of these lines lies 
on the other line, it appears that 

A rotation of a “rigid system” about a line ts tdentical 
with a translation of the system along tts conjugate polar, 

Hence, more generally— 

A screwing movement of a“ rigrd system” about a straight 
line ts tdentical with a suttable screwing movement about its 
conjugate polar. 

We thus see that in non-Euclidian space it is possible 
to determine /wo “ screws”’ by a twist about ezther of which 
a given “displacement”’ of a rigid system couid be effected, 
In ordinary space the corresponding screw is unique. 


’ 


§ 9. Applications to the ** Theory of Screws.” 


The principles of non-Euclidian Geometry are very in- 
timately connected with that chapter in Dynamics which 
I have ventured to call the Theory of Screws. I shall here 
endeavour to sketch so much of the subject as will include 
the fundamental principles of the composition of “ twists.” 
In the discussion now commencing, it must be understood 
that when displacements are spoken of, the magnitudes of these 
displacements are always tndefinitely small. Thus, although 
in the “rotation” of a body around an axis each point of 
the body really describes a curved path, yet when the 
amplitude of the rotation is exceedingly small, each point 
may be considered to have moved simply in the tangent 
to its trajectory. 

Let A denote the axis about which a body is “rotated,” 
and let P be a point of that body, then, in consequence of 
a small “rotation” the point P is moved from its original 
position P to a new position /’. It is required to deter- 
mine 2”. This problem may be solved by the considera- 
tion that the “distance” from P to any arbitrary point 
T on the axis .1 must be the same as the “distance” from 
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P’to 7. Drawa plane S through A and P, and draw the 
tangent cone to the fundamental quadric along its inter- 
section with S. The point O, which is the vertex of this 
cone, is of course the pole of the plane S. The indefinitely 
small “rotation” will move the plane S to an indefinitely 
close position .S’, the two planes .S and .S” of course inter- 
secting inthe axis A. If the line OP cut the plane S” in 
P,then P’ is the position to which P will be moved by 
the “rotation.” For let 7P cut the fundamental quadric 
in X, Y, and let ZP’ cut it in X’, Y’, then the points 
X, Y, X’, Y’, may all be regarded as lying on the tangent 
cone, and consequently the anharmonic pencil. O (7, P, 
X, Y) is cut by 7?’ in the four points 7, P’, X’, Y’, or 


(EPR Kj PK. 


We therefore deduce the following important theorem : 

Ifa “rigid body” be rotated about an axts A, then any 
point P of the body commences to move in the direction deter- 
mined by jorneng P to the pole of the plane containing A and 
Pwith regard to the fundamental quadric. 

In the case of the rotation of a body around an axis in 
ordinary space, each particle of the body lying in a plane 
passing through the axis commences to move in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to its plane. If we remember the defi- 
nition of a right angle in non-Euclidian space, this theorem 
isseen to be only the vanishing form of the general theorem 
just demonstrated. 

Ifa pencil of planes be drawn through the axis 4, the 
poles of all those planes will lie upon an axis A’, which is 
the conjugate polar of A; we have therefore the following 
theorem :— 

Ifa rigid body” be rotated about an axis A, then every 
particle of the body will commence to “ move” tn a direction 
which intersects the conjugate polar of A. 
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Since “rotation” about an axis is equivalent to “trans. 
lation” along its conjugate polar, we see that 

“ In the translation of a“ rigid body” every particle of the 
body commences to move in a direction which intersects the 
axts of translation. 

The most general form of a “ displacement” of a rigid 
body is a “rotation” about an axis coupled by a “rota. 
tion” about its conjugate polar. Following the language 
of the Zheory of Screws, we may call the joint result of 
these two “rotations” a “twist,” azd the “ pitch” of the 
“ twrst’” 2s the ratio of the amplitudes of the two “ rotations.” 
The “amplitude” of the “twist” is the magnitude of 
the “rotation” about one of the conjugate polars which, 
as the “‘ pitch” is supposed to be known, determines the 
“amplitude” of the other “ rotation.” 

If A, B be a pair of axes, and A’, BD’ be their conjugate 
polars, then “ rotations” around A and JA’ will constitute 
one “twist,” and “rotations” around 2 and BZ’ will con- 


stitute another, and in each case the “ pitches” and the 


> 


“amplitudes” are supposed to be given. It is required to 
determine the single pair of conjugate axes C, C’ on which 
suitable “ rotations” will constitute a “ twist” equivalent 
to the two given “twists.” 

Draw the two common transversals X, X’ which inter- 
sect the four rays A,B, A’, B’, then X, X’ are themselves 
“conjugate polars” to the fundamental quadric. For the 
four planes XA, XB, XA’, XZ must have collinear poles 
which lie upon the lines A’, B’, A, B respectively ; but as 
there are in general only two common transversals to 
A, B, A’, B’ these poles must be their intersections with 
X’. As the four planes through X have their poles on X, 
it follows that XY and X’ are conjugate polars. 

We may remark that a transversal drawn across two 
conjugate polars cuts each of them at “right angles” ; that 
the “distance” from any point on an axis to any point on 
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its conjugate polar is constant, and is equal toa “right 
angle.” It also appears that two “common perpendi- 
culars” can be drawn to a pair of rays A, B. These are 
the two common transversals which can be drawn across 
the two rays and their conjugate polars 4’, B’. These 
theorems sound somewhat startling, but their vestiges 
are not wanting in ordinary geometry if we reflect that 
the conjugate polar of a ray in ordinary space is the line 
at infinity which is perpendicular to the ray. 

We now proceed to consider the effect produced on the 
four points a, J, a’, &’ by a twist about A, 4’ (Fig. 1). A 
“rotation” around 4 will not 
alter the position of any point 
on that axis, and therefore a 
willremain unaltered. Every ~—7% 
other point of the line X will | 
start off towards the pole of |e He 
the plane containing A and / 

X: this point is of course the 

intersection of A’ and X’ that 

is the point a’. The “rotation” around 4 has thus the 
effect of causing all points on X to start off towards the 
point a’. 

Similarly the “ rotation” around the ray d’ will have 
the effect of starting off every point on the ray X to move 
towards the point a,. The joint effect of the two “ rotations” 
constituting the “twist” A, A’ will therefore be to move 
any arbitrary point O on X along Oa, and also along Oa’. 
These motions compounded together will have the effect 
of “displacing” O in the plane which contains .’, and 
along a direction which we may represent as OO,. 

Take any four points on X ; these points will start off 
towards the four corresponding points on .X’ ; but four col- 
linear points are collinear after the “displacement.” It 
therefore follows that the four lines, of which OO, is a type, 
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must be intersected by a common transversal in the neigh. 
bourhood of X, as well as by X and X’. But when fou; 
straight lines have three common transversals they must 
be generators of an hyperboloid; whence we have the 
following important theorem :— 

Lf two conjugate polars X and X’ be drawn to intersect tuo 
other conjugate polars A and A’, then a small “ twist,” pro- 
duced by “rotations” about A and A’, will displace all the 
points on X along the generators of an hyperbolotd towards 
corresponding points on X’. 

A very important consequence follows from this theo- 
rem. Since the anharmonic ratio in which four generators 
of one system on an hyperboloid intersect a generator of 
the other system is constant, we see that, if four points 
P, Q, R, S, on X commence to move towards points P, (7, 
R’, S’, on X’, the anharmonic ratios of these two sets of 
points are equal. 

From this we can deduce the joint effect of the fw 
“twists”? upon the points which lie along the line _X, and 
show, in the first place, that there are two points on X 
which are critically circumstanced. 

Suppose that in consequence of the first twist three 
arbitrary points, P, 0, R, on X would be moved in the 
direction of 7’, Q’, R’, respectively (Fig. 2), while by the 
second twist the same three points would be moved towards 
P’, 0”, R”. Let L’, M’ be the double points of the system 
P’, 0, R’,and P”, QO”, R”, and take Z, M on X so that the 
following anharmonic equalities are fulfilled : 


(P,Q, R, L) = (P, 0, RL’) 
(P,Q, R, M) = (P,0,R, i’). 


The points Z, M/ thus determined on the ray X enjoy a 
remarkable property. It follows immediately, from the 
anharmonic equalities just written, that the point Z will be 
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displaced along the ray LZ’, whether the twist be about 
A, A’ or whether it be about 2, 2’. In the same way the 
point Jf can only move in the direction 1/ 17’, whether the 
twist is about 4.4’ or BZ’. 

The direction in which a point on X is “displaced” 
depends upon the “ pitch” of the twist, and not upon its 
“amplitude.” The latter only comes into consideration 
when the amount of the displacement is concerned. It 
thus appears that the determination of the points Z and 14 
is quite independent of the amplitudes. 

When the amplitudes of the two twists are also given, 
then we know the actual distances, ZZ” and MM” (Fig. 3), 
to which the points at 
L and M will be con- 
veyed by the operation 
of the two twists. This 
will enable us to find 
that pair of conjugate 
polars CC, and C,C/ 
about which a twist will 
be equivalent to the two given twists. Let the lines ZA/ 


_and Z’M”’ cut the fundamental quadric in the points VV 


and U’V’ respectively; then, since CC’ and C,C,’ are 
conjugate polars, VV and U’V’ will be cut harmonically 
by CC, and C’C/’, respectively. 

The “rotation” about CC’ will move C, towards Cy, 
while that about C,C/ will move C towards C’. The two 
rotations together must convey Z to LZ” and /to MW”. It 
follows that CC’ and C,C,’ must be intersected by the line 
L’M” ; and that, consequently, the hyperboloid defined by 
having the three known lines L1/, L”M”, L’M’ as three 
generators, must have the required lines CC, and C,C/’ as 
generators belonging to the other system. These lines are 
easily found. Through UY and V draw lines UU, and VV, 

2N2 
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which intersect both Z’M/’ and Z”M” : these lines will be 
generators of the hyperboloid, and therefore (Fig. 3) 


(C, U,/ CG, V) ws (C's U,, C's V;). 


We thus have C’ and C/ defined immediately as the 
points which divide both 
U,V, and U’V’ harmo- 
nically. It is then only 
necessary to draw C’C and 
C/C, to intersect ZL”M/” 
and LM, and the problem 
has been solved. 

If the “amplitudes ” of 
the original “twists” were 
not known, though the 
“pitches” are given, then we only know that Z and / 
will be displaced along the lines ZZ’ and AZM’ respec- 
tively; but we do not know the precise distances which 
they will attain. In this case we cannot of course find the 
lines CC’ and C,C/’, but we can show that they are confined 
to a certain ruled surface, the discovery of which is due to 
Lindemann. 

Recalling for a moment the analogous question in ordi- 
nary space, we find it to be as follows :—Given two screws, 
determine the locus of the screw about which a twist will 
be equivalent to the effect of twists about the given screws. 
The locus is a ruled conoidal surface of the third degree, 
called the cylindroid. This surface is really only the 
degraded form of Lindemann’s surface of the fourth degree, 
with two double lines, which is presented in the solution 
of the analogous problem in non-Euclidian Geometry. 

To construct the latter surface we proceed as follows :— 
Take any point C on LM, then of course its harmonic con- 
jugate C, is determined at once. The points C’C;’ are to 
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be found from the condition that they are harmonic conju- 
gates, with respect to U ’V’, and that they fulfil the an- 


harmonic equality— 


iC 2 A Ch «tt 2, MOCK 


This problem has two solutions, and, therefore, ‘wo 
generators of the required surface can be drawn through any 
point C on one of the two double lines. It can be shown that 
this leads to a surface of the fourth degree, which reduces 
to the cylindroid when the two double lines are at right 
angles and one of them is the line at infinity. The equa- 
tion of the cylindroid 


2 (x? + y*) — 2mxy =0 


can be thus obtained without difficulty. 


§ 10. Parallel Lines in Space of Three Dimensions. 


This sketch would be incomplete were it to be termi- 
nated without some account of the remarkable contributions 
which have been made to the Theory of non-Euclidian 
Geometry by the late Professor Clifford.* His remarks on 
the subject will be found in a memoir entitled “ Biquater- 
nions,” published in the Proceedings of the London Mathe- 
matical Soctely, 1873, p. 381. 

We have explained that in the plane two “ parallel ” 
lines intersect upon the fundamental conic. In a certain 
sense also we may consider two lines in space of three di- 
mensions to be parallel whenever they intersect upon the 


* During the meeting of the British | Paper, above referred to, was discussed 
Association at Bradford in 1873, Thad inter alia, and the intense interest 
the privilege of being present for some _ which I felt in the subject itself, as well 
hours at a conversation between Pro- as the genius with which I heard it ex- 
fessor Klein and Professor Clifford, in pounded, have impressed the details of 
which for the first time I heard of the that conversation indelibly on my me- 
non-Euclidian Geometry.  Clifford’s —_ mory. 
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fundamental quadric. This is the view of parallel lines 
to which we are conducted by simply generalizing the 
property that two parallel lines intersect at infinity. But 
we can take a different definition of two parallel lines, 
Let us, for example, call two lines parallel when they 
admit of an indefinitely large number of common perpen- 
diculars. It is exceedingly interesting to observe that 
when this condition is fulfilled in non-Euclidian space, the 
“ parallel”’ lines so obtained enjoy many of the properties 
of ordinary parallel lines. The perpendicular “ distance” 
between such a pair of parallels is constant, and the “angles” 
which they make with any common transversal are equal. 

It will be shown in a moment that any pair of straight 
lines which intersect the same two generators of the same 
system on the fundamental quadric are “ parallel” in this 
new sense; but we shall first forestall the objections which 
may be raised as to the apparent ambiguity involved in 
this use of the word parallel. The fact is that in the de- 
graded circumstances of ordinary geometry, two quite 
different conceptions have become confused. A pair of 
lines which intersect on the fundamental quadric, and a 
pair of lines which intersect the same pair of generators of 
the fundamental quadric, are totally distinct conceptions ; 
but when the fundamental quadric degrades to the ordinary 
infinity, then the conceptions coalesce, and each of them is 
merely a pair of parallel lines in the ordinary sense of the 
word. The ordinary properties of parallel lines have all 
their analogues in non-Euclidian space; but these ana- 
logues are distributed between the two original sources of 
parallels. Clifford proposes to retain the word “ parallel” 
in non-Euclidian space, for that conception which exhibits 
the analogues of the more remarkable properties of ordinary 
parallel lines, and defines as follows :— 

Straight lines which intersect the same two generators of 
the same system on the fundamental quadric are parallel. 
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As this definition is, of course, inapplicable in the 
plane, it seems in this case unobjectionable to apply the 
word parallel to the other alternative, as we have already 


done. 
Let X and Y be two rectilinear generators of the funda- 


mental quadric belonging to the same system, and let 4 
and B be two straight lines which intersect both X and Y. 
Since 4X and A Y are tangent planes, their poles must lie 
on X and Y respectively, and therefore A’ (and ZB), the 
polar of A (and 4), must intersect both X and Y. The 
anharmonic ratio of the four points in which X cuts A, B, 
A, B’, respectively, is equal to that of the tangent planes 
drawn at the points where X cuts A’, B’, A, B, respectively ; 
and as all these tangent planes contain X, their anhar- 
monic ratio must be equal to that in which they are cut by 
the line Y. It hence appears that the lines X and Y are 
divided equianharmonically by the four rays, A, B, A’, B, 
and therefore the four rays A, B, A’, B’ must be all gene- 
rators of the same system on an hyperboloid. An infinite 
number of transversals can therefore be drawn to intersect 
these four rays, that is to say, an infinite number of com- 
mon “perpendiculars ” can be drawn to the two rays, A 
and B, 

If two hyperboloids have two common generators X 
and Y belonging to the same system, they must also have 
two other common generators belonging to the other sys- 
tem; for let P, Q, be generators on each of the hyperbo- 
loids respectively, belonging to the Y, Y system, then 
two common transversals can be drawn to the four lines 
P,Q, X, Y, and these must be generators of both hyper- 
boloids. As the hyperboloid, defined by A, B, A’, B’, has 
the two generators X and Y in common with the funda- 
mental quadric, it must also have two other generators X’ 
and Y’ in common with the fundamental quadric. It 
therefore appears that all the common “ perpendiculars”’ to 
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the two lines A and £# will be themselves parallel ; and as 
the anharmonic ratio in which each of these perpendiculars 
is divided by A, B, X’, Y’ is constant, it appears that the 
distance intercepted on each of the “‘ perpendiculars” be- 
tween the two parallel lines is constant also. 

Through any point two parallels can be drawn toa 
given line, for we may draw through the point two straight 
lines, one of which intersects two generators of the first 
system, and the other two generators of the second system. 
Clifford distinguishes these as right and left parallels, re- 
spectively. The two parallels to a line Z, which can be 
drawn through a point P, coincide when / lies on the con- 
jugate polar of L. 

Clifford has also pointed out the very remarkable re- 
sult that a twist about a screw, of which the pitch ts unity, 
has simply the effect of translating all points of the body 
through equal distances along parallel lines. This will 
now be proved. Let A, A’ be the pair of conjugate polars 
appropriate to the twist, and let P be an arbitrary point 
of the body. Draw through P a transversal POR, inter- 
secting A and A’. Then /’R’, the polar of PR, also inter- 
sects A and A’. Drawa 
plane through 4A of which 
R is the pole: the rotation 
about A will move this 
plane so that its pole is 
transferred to RX’. Draw 
through A’a plane of which 
( is the pole, and let the ro- 
tation around A’ move Q to 
(),, the distances AA, and 
OY, must be equal, because 
the rotations about A and A’ are equal, as the pitch is 
unity. As A and A’ are conjugate polars, the angles at 
QO, V, R, &,, are all right angles, and consequently ?,Q,2, 


Fig. 4. 
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must be parallel to POR. The effect of the twist will 
therefore be to move the line PVX to the parallel position 
P,0.R; The point P must, however, move so that it in- 
tersects its conjugate polar /'O'R’. The line PP, is there- 
fore perpendicular to PQR, and parallel to A and A’. 
The distance (P/,) is also equal to (QQ,) and (R2X,), and is 
therefore simply equal to the angle of rotation. We thus 
find that any arbitrary point P is transferred in a direction 
parallel to the conjugate polars of the original twist, and 
through an angle equal to the amplitude of the twist. It 
is obvious that in this case the axes of the twist are inde- 
terminate, as any line of the parallel system with its con- 
jugate polar will fulfil the condition. 

To enter into further developments given to the subject 
by Clifford would extend this Paper to an unreasonable 
length; but I hope the account I have given may be of 
some service in attracting the attention of mathematical 
students to a very promising field of investigation. 


ROBERT S. BALL. 
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MATHEMATICAL PRINCIPLES OF TIDAL 
THEORY* AND OBSERVATION. 


PROPOSITION I. (PROBLEM.) 
It ts required to find mathematical expressions for the dis. 
turbing force of the moon upon the ocean. 


In the accompanying Figure (1), let C be the centre of 
the earth, 


M the moon, and P any point in the ocean ; also, let 
MP = 7, PCM = 4, 
PC <a, PMC = #. 
CM = R, 


A 
The force exerted by the moon upon the particle at P is = 


where J/ is the mass of the moon, that of the particle P 
being unity. 

Draw PX parallel to MC, and PY perpendicular to MC, 
and let X and Y be the components of the disturbing force 
parallel to these lines respectively. 

Hence we have, 


xX 


r al 
AZ sin 0 
- 


M cos 0 M 


* The germ of the geometrical por- F.T.C.D, in the Quarterly Yournal of 
tion of the following calculations isto Pure and Applied Mathematics, No. 45 
be found in a remarkable Paper, pub- = (pp. 7-16), March, 1872. 
lished by the Rev. T. K. Abbott, 
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But, since 
; a. 
sin 0 = ; Sin 9, 


and 

r= R* - 2aR cos + a’, 
or, 

r= R(1-2cos9 U+U"), 


a 


U= R 


Using these equations, the expressions for XY and Y 


M (1 - - 2 cos @ U + cos’ ou) 
mt (1-2 cos ¢ U+ VU»)? 


M sin ¢ U 


- (1-2cosgU + us 


(1-2 cos g U+cos’g U*)b=1-cose U 
+0. U*+0. U*+ &c, 


(1-2 cosg@ U+ U*)"'=14+3cosgU 
+ 2 (5 cos? ¢ — 1) U* + 10 cos* pU* + &c 


Substituting these expansions in (2), we find— 


, M ‘ 
X = lz cos Us - (3 cos? p- 1) U 


3 ~ 
, 5 ¢ + 3 COS@ U* + &c., 


sing U +3 sin pcos p U* (3) 


’ 3 (5 cos’ @ - 1) sin gU* + &e. 
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These are the expressions for the disturbing force of the 
moon upon the ocean, carried to the third degree of ap. 
proximation ; in this case we have— 


= ft. per second 
R® ~ tooo ’P , (9-.) 


U 5 (9: p.) 


The disturbing forces are so small, compared with the 
earth’s gravity, that we need only consider their tangential 
(or horizontal) resultant, as their resultant opposing or com- 
bining with gravity cannot produce any sensible effect. 
In fact, the tangential resultant is opposed only by the 
friction of the ocean upon its bed, and that of the water 
upon itself, which is very small; while the radial com- 
ponent is opposed by the whole weight of the ocean. 

Let 7 denote the tangential force, then we have (Fig. 1), 


T= Xsing + Y cos ¢. 


Introducing the expressions for X and Y, we obtain, 
finally, 


T= 3 sin @ Cos @ U + 2 (5 cos*  - 1) sing V’ 
+10 cos’ g sin g U* + &c., (4) 


This expression for the tangential disturbing force may be 
thus written :— 
GM ass e . 
T = Rha sin 29 U + 3 (Sin p + 5 Sin 39) U 
+ : (2 sin 2p + sin 4p) U* + &c. (5) 


Corollary 1.—The disturbing forces of the sun upon the 
ocean are represented by the preceding expressions, mu- 
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fatis mutandis. Let S and £ denote the masses of the sun 
and earth; we know that 

S = 359551 Z, 
and E = 88 7; 


hence we have, 
S = 359551 x 88 IM. (a) 


Also, if RX’ denote the sun’s distance from the earth, we 


know that : 
R = 237504 


R= 60a ; 
hence, 

R = 306R. 
Combining (a) and (4), we find— 


S  M 359551 x 88 
Sg ee — = 201.77. (¢) 


Ri R396) 


This result shows that the absolute attraction of the sun 
upon the ocean is more than 200 times greater than that 
of the moon ; but the disturbing (or tidal) forces vary as 

M S 


Rx U; and +5 x U’: 


Bec Ow ctu. 
60 23750 
Therefore, 
SC mG 60 


Rp * = 201.77 x 23750 ‘ 


Sun’s Tidal Force 


Moon’s Tidal Force  °9°% (2) 


the theoretical ratio of the solar to the lunar 
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tide; observations show the actual effect to be somewhat 
less than theory indicates. 

Corollary 2.—The following geometrical construction 
represents the disturbing force, if we neglect powers of J 
beyond the first :— 


—_—-. 


Fig. 2. 


Let M and AM represent the directions of the Moon 
and Anti-moon,* and let P be any point in the ocean; 
draw P# perpendicular to MC, and take CF equal to three 
times Cf; I say that PF represents the disturbing force, 
using a scale of measurement in which MC represents the 
attraction of the moon upon a particle placed at the centre 
of the earth. For, by equations (3), we have— 


X : =, :: 2acos@: &, 


Ys —~::asing: R; 


X : 33 $F : &, 
Y:—:: £6:R; 


or, if M/C = R be taken to represent the attraction of the 
moon upon a particle at the centre of the earth; then, on 
the same scale, fF and Pf will represent the components 


* That is, an imaginary, or mock _ tive force, and placed in the diametn- 
moon, equal to the real moon inattrac- cally opposite point of the sky. 
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of the disturbing force, and PF will represent the whole 
disturbing force, in magnitude and direction; for PAF 
represents the triangle of equilibrium. 

It is evident that the disturbing force, at any point P’, 
on the side of the earth opposite to the moon, will be P’ F’, 
found by making CF’ equal to three times C#’; so that the 
water at the far side of the earth bears the same relation to 
the anti-moon that the water on the near side of the earth 
bears to the real moon. 

Corollary 3.—The construction given in the preceding 
Corollary admits of an elegant geometrical demonstration, 
as follows :— 


= Z 7, \/ \ 


Fig. 3. 
Let M be the moon, C the centre of the earth, and P 


any particle of the ocean; measure off MQ, a third propor- 
tional to MP and MC; then 


MQ: MP:: MC*: MP, 


MQ: MP: : attraction of moon at P 
: attraction of moon at C. 


If, now, we adopt a scale of measurement such that MP 
denotes the moon’s attraction at C, then MQ will denote 
the moon’s attraction at P; and QP will denote the dis- 
turbing force, in the direction PM, while PW denotes the 
disturbing force in the direction at right angles to MC. 

Now draw PV equal to QP, and we have the disturbing 
forces acting at P expressed by the lines PW and PV. 
Complete the parallelogram PVF W, and PF will be the 
total disturbing force. 
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But, in the triangles QMC and CMP, we have the 
angle at M common, and the sides about the common 
angle proportional, viz. :— 


QM: MC::CM: MP. 


Therefore (Euc. vi. 6), the angle MCP is equal to the 
angle MQC ; but MPQ is very nearly parallel to MC,* and 
therefore the angle MCP is very nearly equal to the angle 
CPQ (Euc. i. 29); therefore the angle CPQ is very nearly 
equal to the angle CQP; and therefore the point Q falls 
very nearly upon the point R, where MPQR intersects the 
circle (really a little inside). 

If we assume Q to fall upon the circle, and PQ to be 
parallel to MC, we have— 


QP = PV = 2a cos 9, 
PW = asin 9, 
FC = 3a cos 9, 
and the point F will fall upon MC, making FC = 3 WC. 
Corollary 4.—The tidal tangential disturbing force of 
the earth upon the moon’s surface is fwenty-two times greater 
than that of the moon upon the earth’s surface. 
For, by equation (5), 
Se 8 
a = R * 2 
where £ is the mass of the earth, and a’ is the radius of the 
moon; now we have— 


E = 88M, 
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Therefore, 


T=2 sin 29. 


soe 
R?R2 
Q. E. D. 


* Because the distance of the moon is 60 times the radius of the earth. 
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PROPOSITION II. (STATICAL PROBLEM.) 


It ts required to find the shape of the surface of the water 
ina circular canal, subjected to the action of an attractive force 
directed towards the centre of the circle, and to small disturb- 
ing forces (simular to those of the moon upon the earth) caused 
by the attraction of a distant body (M) setuated in the plane 
of the canal. 


¥ 


@ YY 


~ 


~*~, \ 


be,” 
= ™* 


¥ 


Let M be the moon, C the centre of the earth, and P 
a particle in the surface of the canal in a state of equili- 
brium ; and let wv be a portion of the unknown surface ; 
then the earth’s attraction acts in the line PC, and the 
moon’s tangential disturbing force acts at right angles to 
PC, in the direction PF: let PX be the direction of the 
resultant of these two forces. We have, calling FPX, 0; 


Tangential Force 


Cnt = as Gal 
but, by equation (5), 


V 
7.34 sin 29 = & sin 


2Kk?R 


; . ; E 
Karth’s gravity = — - 
=: 


VOL, Tl. 20 


a eh es ———— 


Ce 
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Therefore, 
3 7 a’ 


cot 0=" FF Re 


sin 29 = > sin 29. 

But, if we draw YPZ a tangent to the curve wz at the 
point P, since the surface of the water is in equilibrium, it 
must be at right angles to the resultant PX ; and therefore 
the radius vector CP makes with the tangent ZPY the 
same angle @ that PF makes with PX. Now, it is evident 


that in polar co-ordinates 


Equating the two values of cot @ (mechanical and geo- 
metrical), we find 


adp* k si 
a od = a sin 26. (6) 


5 


Integrating this equation, we find the surface of the 
water 


k 
log 9 = 2 COS 2@ + const. 
or finally, 
R 
log (4) = ag COS 29; 


cos 2b. 


k 
p= Be*# 


Expanding, we have 


= (1+ 2 coe 19 +40.) 
0 > 2g Os 2 + c.) 


* The negative sign must be intro- that the increments of » and p have 
duced here, because it is evident that opposite signs. 
H. W. will occur under the moor, so 
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or, neglecting small quantities of an order higher than 


a we have 
8 


which, when @ = 45°, gives us 
= B, 
where 3 is the mean value of p; or 
B =a, 


where a is the radius of the earth. 
If we take (as an example) the case of the moon and 
earth, we have 
Ma 3 I I 


ue ae * ee: Khe 
2k? R 2 10000 60 


I 
k= foot per second ; 
400000 


& = 32°2 feet per second ; 
B = 4000 x 5280 feet. 
Hence, the maximum elevation of the water, in Syzygies, 


under the moon and antimoon, and its maximum depres- 
sion in Quadratures, would be 


b 280 x 12 , : 
Bk 9 Se iain 9°91 inches. (9. A.) 
22 400000 x 32°2 x 2 


Corollary 1.—The shape of the water surface, repre- 
sented by an equation of the form 


o= Be* cos +. 


although undistinguishable from that of an ellipse of small 


202 
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eccentricity, in the case where 8 is much greater than g, 
becomes very different in other cases. 
For example, let 


[3 = és. 


From this we have 


log p = sa(1 + 5008 24). 


The curve thus represented may be readily plotted, and 
gives the following figure :— 


Corollary 2.—It ts required to find the elevation or de- 
pression of the water tn a circular canal, equal tn diameter to 
the moon, acted on by a central attractive force equal to lunar 
eravity, and disturbed by the earth placed at a distance from 
the centre of the canal,in tts plane, equal to tts present distance 
Jrom the moon. 


From equation (8) we see that the greatest height of the 
equilibrium tidal level is 
Kp’ 


pare 


28 
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where the marked letters refer to the case of the tidal canal 
on the surface of the moon. But 
324 @. 
~ 2 R? R’ 

B= a; 
,_ M 


= a 


KB 3£ (a ,. 
20 5 (a) * : 


& 


R’ 


og 
}é 


Therefore, 


and substituting @ = 1000 miles, R = 240,000 miles, we 
have 


HB _ 3. 98. 


2g’ 4 
This tide is more than thirty times greater than the cor- 
responding tide produced by the moon upon the earth. 
Corollary 3.—In general, if a, a’ be the radii of two 
bodies Z, J/, the ratio of the statical tide produced by 
E upon J, to that of the statical tide produced by J/upon 
E, ceterts paribus, is 


s\s i ° 
(=) x 1000 x 5280 x 12 inches = 302°5 inches. 


Fr 
or deé- Mm: a’ (9) 
eter to 
lunar 


from PROPOSITION III. (PROBLEM.) 
Stance 


It ts required to find the laws of tidal motion tn a Mert- 
dional canal, of constant width and depth, on the surface of 
of the the earth, the moon being supposed to be in the Equator. 
Let NPSP (fig. 6) be the earth’s axis of rotation, MAM 
the direction of the moon and antimoon, and let NPABSP 
bethe meridional canal at any instant ; then MPB=MB=m 
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the moon’s hour angle; AB =A, the latitude of the place; 
MA = 9, or angular distance of the moon from the place 


Fig. 6. 


A, as seen from the centre of the earth, z.¢. g is the angle 
used in Prop. I. 

Let Y and X be the components of the disturbing 
force in the meridian and at right angles to it. Then (5) 


2p COS uM, 


2p sin 2, (10 


where « = MAB. 
Now, the triangle MAB is right-angled at B, and 
therefore 
sin m = sin w sin 9; 
cos @ = cos m cos A; 
cos uw = tan A cot¢. 


Eliminating « and @ from equations (10) by means of 
these relations, we find, after a few reductions, 


_3@a 
FOR 
x-3 Me . cos A sin 2m. (11) 


2k? R 


As cos? m and sin 2m pass through all their changes in 


Ee sin 2A cos* m; 





(11) 


iges in 
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180°, both the component forces in (11) will produce semi- 
diurnal tides. 


1°. Zo find the horizontal veloctty of the tide tn the canal. 
The disturbing force is 
f= sin 2X cos’ m, 


and is always directed towards the equator. 
It may be thus written— 
ksin 2X &sin 2A 
f= — > COS 2m. 

The first term is independent of the moon’s hour angle, 
and, when combined with the force of gravity, will give an 
equilibrium surface to the water, or mean tidal level, ac- 
cording to the principles laid down in Prop. II. 

The equation of this surface is found from the equation 
there given, viz., 

do J k&sin 2X 


pdh sg 2g 
(writing A for @). 
This gives, for the equilibrium surface, 


ee @ _ &cos 2X. 
a} 4g’ 


or, neglecting the smaller terms, 
ka 
e-4+— cos 2A; 
4 
or, if y denote the varying depth, and é the mean depth, of 
the canal, 
ka ; 
y = 8+ — cos 2X. (12) 
: ag 


The statical bulge at the equator and depression at the 


; 2! Re i 
pole of the mean tide level surface is a = 4.95 inches, or 


> 


half that of Prop. II. 
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The part of the disturbing forces varying with the time, 
or moon’s place, viz., 


Asin 2X 
J =——— cos 2m 


gives us the horizontal velocity, as follows :— 


If « = horizontal velocity, w = 7 and 7 = length o! 
lunar day, 


du = fat; 


m = wt; 

& sin 2X 

“= ———— 
4w 


sin 27+ const. ; 


but when 
m=0, u=O0. 


Therefore, the horizontal velocity is 


k sin 2X 
“u=— 


sin 2m. (13 

This represents a semi-diurnal s/ationary tidal wave, 
whose //ead is at the Equator and at the Poles, and whose 
Node (or Hinge) is at 45° lat. 


Fig. 7 (a). Fig. 7 (0). 


Fig. 7 (a) shows the directions of the tidal currents 
from m =0 to m=9go°, during which time the water is rising 
under the moon and antimoon, and falling at the poles. 





(13 


| ware, 
whose 


irrents 
rising 
les, 
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Fig. 7 (4) shows the direction of the tidal currents 
from m = 90° to m = 180°, during which time the water is 
falling under the moon and antimoon, and rising at the 


poles. 
We have therefore, from equation (13), and from inspec- 


tion of Figs. 7, 8, the following results, among others :— 


(1). #=0, when m = 0, or m7 = go’. 
(2). «= max™, when m = 45°, and A = 45°. 
(3). At all places, whose latitude is less than 45°, L. W. 
occurs when m = 0, orm=180°; and H. W. when 
m = 90°, OF mM = 270°. 
. At all places, whose latitude is greater than 45°, 
H. W. occurs when m = 0, or m = 180°; and 
L. W. when m = go°, or m = 270°. 
. The velocity changes sign, simultaneously, through- 


out the entire quadrant whenever m passes 
through 0°, go°, 180°, 270°. 


2°. To find the greatest rise and fall of the tide at the 
equator and poles. 


i 


a 


Fig. &. 


Let PE (Fig. 8) represent the quadrant from pole to 
equator shown as a right line, and let H and A represent 
L.W. and H. W. at the equator; H’ and A’ the same at 
the pole; and let N be the mode of the tide, at 45° lat., 
where the water never rises or falls, and where the velocity 
isa maximum. 
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It is evident that every six lunar hours the voiumes 
AHN and A’H’N (which are equal to each other) change 
places, and that a volume of water equal to each passes 
through the nodal section at N, whose depth is 6. 

When m = 0, the surface of the canal is A’NH, making 
L. W. at all places from o to 45° lat.; and H. W. at all 
places from 45° to go° lat.; and when m = go°, the sur. 
face of the canal is ANH’, making H. W. at all places 
from o to 45° lat., and L. W. at all places from 45° to go 
lat. 

The velocity of the water at N, passing through the 
constant section 6, is, by (13), equal to 


Bi 
— sin 2m. 
4w 


If we multiply by 3, and integrate from m = 0 to m = 90°, 
we find 


Quantity of water passing through section, at 45°; 


lat. during 6 lunar hours, from L. W. to H. W. \ ” ju" 


Equating this to the volume AHN, we obtain, since 
PE =", 


AH wa ko 


2 5 get 
or, finally, 


= = _s = Rise and Fall of Tideat Pole and Equator. 
Taw 


89280 x 89280 } tid 
= >=" . 
400000 x 47° a’ 
because there are 89280 seconds in the mean lunar day. 
If 8 = 100 miles, the rise and fall of the tide at the 
equator and poles = 4.02 feet. 





S 
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change 
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at all 
he sur- 
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° 0 go" 


ugh the 


quator. 
(14) 


day. 
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Corollary 1.—To find the maximum rise or fall of the tide 
at any place. 


It is evident from Fig. 8 that at any latitude A, between 
o and 45°, the maximum range of the tide ah is 


-r 2k8 
nhs TSS acs 
45 Taw 
and that at any latitude X’, between 45° and go° the max- 
imum range of the tide a’h’ is 


dW’ = AH x A= 45 | as , X45 
45 Taw 45 
Corollary 2.—To find the rise and fall of tide in a meri- 
dional canal in the moon at the time when she had a rota- 
tion as quick as that represented by our lunar day. 
The rise and fall of tide is 
ké 3M 8 


Taw" 7 2 R? R 
in the case of the earth, and 


RS 3£ FY 1 
= Se he 
maw" 22° Rw" 
inthe case of the moon; and ceteris partbus these are in 
the proportion of £ to MZ. The lunar meridional canal tide 


is therefore 354 feet. 


PROPOSITION IV. (PROBLEM.) 


It ts required to find the laws of tidal motion tn an equa- 
torial canal of constant width and depth on the surface of the 
earth, the moon being tn the equator. 


Let MAM (Fig. 9) represent the directions of the moon 
and antimoon, and let ACBDA represent the equatorial 
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canal; the disturbing force (tangential) at any point P wij] 
have the value (5) 

T=f=-ksin 29, 
and will act agaznsé¢ the rotation, in the quadrants AC and 
BD; and wth the rotation, in the quadrants CB and DA. 


From this it is evident that the velocity of the water in 
the canal will be greatest at A and B, and least at C and 
D. Therefore L. W. will occur under the moon and anti- 
moon, and H. W. at go° and 270° distant. [Newton, 
Princtp., lib. i., prop. 66, corr. 18, 19. 


1°. Zo find the horizontal velocity of the water. 


Let « denote the velocity, and let ¢ be measured from 
the line OM, in the direction of the rotation ; then 


du = — fdt, 
where 
f=k sin 29; 
but 
p = wt, 
where 


27 re 
w= Hs where 7'= 89280, 


the number of seconds in the mean lunar day. 
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Therefore, 


k 
“=- A sin 2pat = Fe 008 2% + const. 
Ww 


If we denote by z, the velocity of the water when ¢ = 0, 
this becomes 


k 
U = Uy + — (COS 2p - 1); 
2w 
which may be also thus written : 


k 
u= V,+— cos2 
0 2w p,; 
where 
k 
Vio=%-—. 


2w 


In equation (15) V, denotes the velocity of the earth’s 
surface, and 


k 
— COs 2 
2W 


denotes the velocity due to the disturbing influence of the 
moon. It is evident, from inspection, that— 


u = Vi, when @ = 45°, 135°; 225°, 315° 


k 
= V, + —, when ¢ =0, 180°, 
2w 
k n - 
= V, - —, when ¢ = 90°, 270°. 
2w 


2°. To find the shape of the water surface. 


Let PCQ (Fig. 10) denote the first quarter of the earth’s 
rotation, the moon being in the direction M. The arrows 
show the directions of the disturbing force and of the 
rotation, which (in this quarter) are opposed. 
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Let CAB and CA’B’ be two consecutive positions of 
any point A on the canal. 

We have already seen that there is L. W. at P (syzy- 
gies), and H. W. at Q (quadratures); hence, the depth of 
the water at B’A’ will be greater than the depth at BA, 
exceeding the latter by the quantity B’Z. Now, the hori. 
zontal velocity was a maximum at P, and has been dimi- 
nished continually, while the point A travelled from P 
to A; and diminished still more in passing to A’. 





Fig. 10. 


We therefore have a less depth and greater velocity 
at AB than at A’B’; and the volume of water AA’BB 
will not retain its stable form, unless the zz/low through 
BA equals the outflow through B’A’ ; or, unless 


* 


-- a'y’, ( 16 


uy 
where u, w are the velocities at A and B, and y, y’ are the 


depths of the canal at A and A’. 


*This is the equation of con- it fails, as will be shown further 
tinuity ; and the water breaks when — on, 





velocity 
AA'BB 
through 


(16) 


are the 


wn further 
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Equation (16) is equivalent to 


uy =C, 


in which, substituting for z from (15), we find 


9(% + < cos 29) = C, 
2W 


and 
OV, = G 
because y = 0 (mean depth of the canal), when ¢ = 45°. 
Hence we obtain, 


= R : 
Ki , 
a cos 2 


(17) 
This equation gives the depth of the canal for any value 


ofp. It may be written (neglecting small quantities of the 
higher orders) — 


ke j 
= 6- S 29. ( , 
y=68 Fe, °° 26 (17 dzs.) 

This equation will give us in ordinary polar co-ordi- 
nates— 


> 


2wV, 


We can now calculate the maximum rise and fall of 
the tide for a canal 100 miles deep. 
It is— 


o=a- Cos 29. (17 Zer.) 


kd 
2w Fa 
where 
i, = wl, 


Writing the proper values, we have— 


ra) : _100 x (89,280)? 


aiemagiag th canine ‘ ——— = 6°31 feet. 
2wV, 2 x 400000 x 4000 x 4a 


3°. To calculate the Diurnal and Tertio-diurnal Tides 
troduced into an Equatorial Canal, by the terms of higher 
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order than the first in the expression (5) for the tangential 
disturbing force of the moon. 

The successive terms of the disturbing force (5) are 
(writing @ = m)— 


. 3M a 


a sin 2m; 
2R?R 


3M (a | gs i aaa 
Ril Fe) | Sin m + 5 sin 3m} ; 
. 5 ay {2 sin 2m + sin 4m! 
- 4R\R) "re 
Hence the three terms become, writing 


I 
= ft. ; 


ii a 
a * R 400000 


k sin 2m; 


Pg . 
a (sin m + 5 sin 3m); 


k ‘ : 
—— (2 sin 2m + sin 4m). 
4320 


Introducing the second of these terms into the integra- 
tion for the horizontal velocity, we have— 


du = —ksin 2mdt - 2; (sin mdt¢ + 5 sin 3mdt), 


which gives (since m = w/), 


k 
u = —- | COS 2m + 
2w 


COS Mm COS3m\ 
— + 3 +C, 
120 72 


or, finally, 
hk 


COS #7 ~=COS =) 
—_—_—— + -_ ° 
2w " 


120 72 


“u=V, + (cos 2m + 





} 
ventral 


(5) are 
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where VY, is the value of uw, for the hour angle m, which 


makes 
Cos #1 COS 3m 

66k CR 4 eee 4 eon we 

120 


72 


The value of m, which satisfies this equation, lies 

between 

44° 53° and 44° 54, 
or falls short of 45° by less than 7 minutes of arc, or less 
than 2 minutes of time. 

The times of H. W. and L. W. are, therefore, affected 
by the secondary disturbing forces by less than 2 minutes. 

The term depending on cos 2m is the semi-diurnal tide 
already discussed, whose range is 12.62 feet in a canal 100 
miles deep. 

The term depending on cos m is a secondary* diurnal 
tide, whose range is 1.0 inch. 

The term depending on cos 3 is a secondary* tertio- 
diurnal tide, whose range is 2.6 inches. 

Corollary 1.—The following proof that L. W. occurs 
under the moon and antimoon was first given by the 
Rev. T. K. Abbott, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; it 
is as simple as Newton’s proof, and is more direct :— 

Let O be the centre of the earth (Fig. 9), and let ACBD 
be the equatorial canal, revolving in the direction of the 
arrows, like the hands of a watch; the outer arrows denote 
the direction of the disturbing force in the four quadrants. 
The disturbing force vanishes at A, C, B, and D, and 
changes its direction in passing through zero. Hence it 
opposes the motion of the water from A to C, and from B 
toD; while it aids the motion of the water from C to B, 


; ' . a 
*T call secondary tides those depending on higher powers of R: and 


‘ . P a 
primary tides those depending on R alone. 


VOL, IIL. :F 
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and from Dto A. Hence the velocity of the water will be 
greatest at A and B, and will be least at C and D; there. 
fore AB will be the minor axis of the tidal surface, and 
CB the major axis, for the surface will have least curva- 


ture where the velocity is greatest, and greatest curvature 
where the velocity is least, from elementary dynamical 
principles. 

Thus far is Newton’s proof. Mr. Abbott’s is the fol- 
lowing :— 

Let xy and x’y’ be two sections of the water, taken near 
each other in a quadrant, where the disturbing force opposes 
the rotation. 

The velocity of the water at A (which was its maxi- 
mum) has been lessened, in moving to Oxy, by the tan- 
gential force summed from OA to Oxy; and in moving 
from OA to Ox it has been lessened by the tangential 
force summed from OA to Ox’s’; therefore the velocity of 
the water passing out through x’) is less than that of the 
water entering through xy; and therefore the water is 
rising in the region xyy'x’; and, in like manner, the water 
can be shown to be rising at every place from A to C, being 
stationary at A (low water), and at C (high water). If we 
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now take two near sections, wv and wv’, in a quadrant CB, 
where the disturbing force aids the velocity, it will be 
evident that the velocity, which was a mznzmum at C, will 
be greater at #7 than at wv; hence the water is pouring 
out of uve’ faster through zy’ than it is entering through 
uv; and therefore the water is /a//:ng at all points from C 
to B, where H. W. and L. W. respectively occur. 

Corollary 2.—If we suppose that, tn former times, the moon 
revolved on her axts tn the same time that the earth now does ; 
itis required to find the range of tide tn an equatorial canal, 
100 miles deep, on the moon’s surface. 

The maximum rise and fall of the tide is represented 
by 

kb 
2w V,, 
which, in the terrestrial tide, is* 


3M 8 


I 
Rens 


43R°R wo 


and, in the case of the lunar tide, is (ce¢erzs parzbus)* 


ok ¢..-1 
- - x ° 
4RR w 


The ratio of these is = or the lunar canal tide will be 88 


times as great as the terrestrial tide, or 555.3 feet. This 
enormous tidal motion produced important effects in stop- 
ping the moon’s rotation, as will be shown afterwards. 


*It will be observed that a (the as a, and the rotation velocity, also, 
radius of the disturbed body) has dis- varies as a; so that the depth of the 
appeared from the expression for the canal, 8 (or quantity of water) being 
maximum rise or fall of tide in an given, the disturbance of surface, x, 
equatorial canal. This can be seen will be the same for all spheres situated 
@prori ; for the disturbing force varies _ at the same distance, A, from each other. 


zFr2 
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_ Corollary 3.—The equation (17 4er.) found for the tidal 
surface of an equatorial canal, viz., 


o = a — B cos 2¢, 


has a great variety of forms, according to the values of the 
parameters: a and # these forms are given in Fig. 11, 


5 
\ / 


4 


NJ cabins 
2 
J 


much > #3 (case of tides). 
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The critical case, when the curve passes from the dutnb- 
bell shape (@) to the elliptic shape (e), occurs when a = 5[3. 
For d (Fig. 11), let O be the variable point on the dumb- 
bell figure, where the tangent becomes parallel to the axis 
of y, and let x be the abscissa, we have, obviously, 

p = a — 8 COS 29, 
X= 9 COS 9; 
x = (a —- 3 COs 2g) cos 9; 
dx = — (a— [3 cos 2) sin gdp + 23 cos ¢ sin 29d9. 


When x is a maximum, this equation is equal to zero, or, 
after a few reductions, 


o = sin ¢ [- (B + a) cos’ + (56 — a) sin’ @]. 


This gives us 


tan @ = + Js = and ¢ = 0 
+a 


to determine the six points where the tangent is parallel 
to the axis of y. When a = 53, the bulge vanishes, and the 
four variable points O coincide with the extremity of the 
minor axis. When a > 5/3, » is imaginary, and the curves 
take a shape resembling that of an ellipse. 


Corollary 4.—It ws requtred to find the tidal effect produced 
upon an equatorial canal in Fupiter, by each of his four 
satellites. 

The general expression for the maximum rise or fall of 
tide in an equatorial canal is (17 47s)— 


k6 ‘ 3 M a I 


! 2 2 ones 
2Aw 4 fe R we 


(17 quater. 
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where, 
=—s 
2R? R’ 
attraction of disturbing body at centre of dis. 
turbed body. 
ratio of depth of canal to distance between 


centres of disturbing body and disturbed 
body. 

w = relative angular velocity of disturbing body and 
of disturbed body. 


The following Table* contains the elements of Jupiter 
and of his satellites, so far as we require them :— 


Elements of Fupriter and of his Satellites. 


. = . Distance in Diameter in 
| Satellite. Sidereal Revolution. Jovian radii. Miles. 


Sites," 3 6.04853 | 2436 
gad, . . | 9.62347 | 2187 
. 15.35024 | 3573 
qth, . . 27 26.99835 3057 


Time of Rotation. 
ht. 8. 


| Jupiter, . 9 55 26 — | 92,164 











Mean force of gravity at surface of Jupiter = 78.8 feet per 


second. 
If .S, J denote the masses of a satellite and of Jupiter, 


and A denote the radius of Jupiter, we have, in equation 
(17 quater.), 


* Loomis’ Practical Astronomy, p. 463. 
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or for each satellite— 


M ( I \2 


— = 78.8 x (——-— } xo. 8. 
(1). Ri 78.8 x Siahas) 0.000017 32 


a» ¥ 
78.8 x (=) x 0.000023235. 
9.62347 


| 88 
78.8 x | ————] ~ 0.000088497. 
eo) " 


/ ‘ ‘< 
: 78.8 x | — =] x 0.000042659. 
; \26.99835 


From these data we find 


> attraction of satellite upon a unit particle at the dis- 


tance of Jupiter. 


1st satellite, . ‘ ee per second. 
6,793 


2nd satellite, . - 
50,582 


I 
3rd satellite, . ; — 
33,788 


I 
th satellite, . ses 
; 216,834 
The corresponding force, in the case of the moon and 
earth, is 


M I 
> = ———— foot per second. 
R? 10,000 
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The fraction > for each satellite, is— 


a 


© ; 100 - I 
“)} Gast ae 


100 I 


” “46082 x 9.6235 443,470 
a 100 e I 
46082 x 15.350 707,350) 


” 


100 I 


4s» * 46082 x 26.998 1,244,310 
If, during a rotation of Jupiter, the satellite stood still, 
w would be the angular velocity of Jupiter; but to allow 


for the motion of the satellite, we must write 
Ww 7y 


where 7 is the synodic period of Jupiter and the satellite, 
found from the equation 

ST. 

S- J’ 


where .S, J are the times of revolution of the satellite and 


T = 


Jupiter. 
Hence we have (in seconds )— 
YY TY 595 * 2547 * 60 
oe 1952 
_ 595 * S113 * 60 
4518 
_ 595 x 10302 x 60 
9709 
595 * 24032 = 60 
23437 


= 46,582 seconds. 


= 40,402 


= 37,880 


= 36,606 


* If the satellites were at rest, 7’ seconds, the time of Jupiter's rota- 


would be the same for all, viz. 35,726 tion. 
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2 
From these numbers, we find w = F as follows :— 


I 

First satellite, 6 homens 

7413-7 
I 


Second satellite, = ———— 
6430.1 


I 


Third satellite, 9 


I 


. h satellit — 
Fourth satellite, w 3836.1 


Introducing the foregoing values into the equation 
(17 quater), 


347 6 1 
4RR ww 


we find, 
First satellite, x = ;),th of an inch. 
Second satellite, x = 
Third satellite, «+ = =; ws 
Fourth satellite, x = ,},th si 

Corollary 5.—If at a former period* the satellites of Fu- 
piter had a rotation equal to that of Fupiter’s present relative 
rotation, wt ts requered to find the tidal effect of Fupiter’s 
disturbing force upon their equatorial canals. 

If we multiply the final results of Cor. 4 by the ratios of 
the mass of Jupiter to that of each of his satellites, and re- 
duce the results to feet, we find Rise and Fall of Tide, on 

First satellite = 318.49 feet. 
Second satellite = 59.50 ., 
Third satellite = 12.89 ,, 


Fourth satellite 2:20 5, 


* As is highly probable. 
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We see from the foregoing that the tidal effect of the 
earth upon the moon has been greater than that of Jupiter 
upon any of his satellites; or, in other words, the earth 
exerted a more powerful effect, in stopping the moon’s ro. 
tation by tidal friction, than Jupiter did upon his satellites, 


PROPOSITION V. (PROBLEM.) 


It ts required to find the laws of tidal motion in a circum. 
polar canal of constant width and depth, the moon being in the 
equator. 

In this case, by equation (11), the tangential disturbing 
force is 

X =f=-—kcosX sin 2m. 

This differs from the case considered in Prop. IV. only 
in the use of & cos Xd for &; and by similar reasoning we 
find, for the velocity in the canal, 

Rk cos X 
ul = Uy + ——— COS 2m, 
2w 
where v, denotes the earth-velocity for latitude X; but 
% = V,cos A; 
therefore, 


- A 1 
“= (v. +— COS zm | cos A. 
2 


@ 


The equation of continuity (16), 


uy=uy, 
now becomes 


y(y + = 60s zm ) cos d = 3V, cos 2; 
. WwW 


\ 


cos X, therefore, disappears, and we have, for the shape of 
the water, as before, 


y=8- — COS 2m. (17 0s) 
Hence, the rise and fall of the tide will be the same in all 
circumpolar canals, having the same depth, as in the 
corresponding equatorial canal. 
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When we come near the pole, this condition becomes 
impossible, and the water breaks, because the Lguation of 
continurty fails. 


PROPOSITION VI. (PROBLEM.) 

It ts required to find the laws of tidal motion, tn a 
meridional canal of constant width and depth, when the moon 
has any given declination. 

Let MAM be the line joining the moon and antimoon, 


and let NPABSP be the position of the meridional canal 
at any moment, when m is the moon’s hour angle to the 
west of the meridian. Let A be any point in the canal, 
whose latitude is A = AB, and let MA = 9, and let w be the 
angle between the great circle MA and the meridional 
canal, and let u be the moon’s declination. The tangential 
disturbing force in the plane of the canal will be (10), 
J = Rk sin 29 cos uw; 
which, after some reductions, and remembering that 


COS @ = COS m COS x COS A + Sin w Sin A, 
becomes, 


(sin A cos* @ — sin uw COs ®) ; 


ok 
cos A 
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and finally, 

J =a-fB cos m+ y cos 2m; 
where 


3 COS 2u — 1), 


B = & cos 2A sin 2p, 
Rsin2rX 
ies a0 aaa cos Ml. 


The first coefficient a consists of two parts, one inde- 
pendent of pu, viz. :— 


sin 2d | 
4 ’ 

which will form (as in Prop. III.) an equilibrium mean 
tidal surface ; and the other, 


b si 
3& sin 2X i 


OS 2u, 


depending on cos 2u, and therefore representing a /ort- 
nightly variation in the mean tide level. 
The coefficient $8 depends on sin 2, and therefore 
represents a fortnightly variation, in the dzurna/ tide. 
The coefficient y consists, like a, of two parts; one, 


& sin 2X 
4 ’ 
independent of », which represents the part of the semi- 
diurnal tide which is independent of the moon’s declina- 
tion; and the other, 


which expresses the /fortnigh/ly variation in the semt- 
diurnal tide. 





semi- 
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sem- 
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1°. The Mean Tidal Level_—The equation of the mean 
tidal level is, from (12), mutatis mutandis, 


ka 
\ \ \ 
y = 06 + — COS 2A (3 COS 2p — 1). (19) 
: 8g 3 ’ 


This always denotes a ‘bulge’ at the equator, for 
3,COS 24 > 1, because mu lies between o° and 30°. 
The fortnightly H. W. occurs when 


° 


< ©, or at syzygies 
BS 180° ae 
The fortnightly L. W. occurs when 


go° ; 
w< 270°” or at quadratures. 


If 3 cos 24 — I = 0, Or = 35° 16, the mean tidal level 
would be undisturbed, and its surface would be a circle, 
and y would have everywhere its mean value 6. 

2°. The Diurnal Tide.—The diurnal tide depends on 
the term 


f=-B cos m=-—k cos 2A sin 2u cos m, 


It vanishes when the moon crosses the equator (as we 
have already seen, Prop. III.), and at latitude 45°, changing 
sign at this latitude between the equator and the poles. 

Multiplying by d/, and integrating, we find the hori- 
zontal velocity of the diurnal tide, 

k . : 
% = — ~ COs 2A sin 2u sin m; 

because wu = 0, when m = o. 

Equation (20) denotes a stationary diurnal tide, whose 
head is at 45° latitude, and nodes at the equator and poles. 

Fig. (12 a2) shows the horizontal motion of the water 
from m = 0° to m = 180°, during which time the water is 
rising at + 45° latitude, and falling at — 45° latitude; while 


SS SS ESTE. 
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the depth is constant, and the velocity a maximum at the 
equator and poles (nodes), 
Fig. (12 6) shows the horizontal motion of the tide 


from m = 180° to m = 360°, during which time the water is 
falling at + 45° latitude, and rising at — 45° latitude. 

The maximum rise and fall of this diurnal tide at + 45° 
latitude may be found, as before, in the case of the semi- 
diurnal tide (Prop. III.). 

From (20) it appears that the velocity at the equator 
and poles is 


“w=+ — Sin 2u Sin m. 
Ww 


Multiplying this by dd/, and integrating from m = 0° to m 
= 180°, we find— 


Quantity of water passing polar and equatorial sec- 


. ; 246 sin 2u 
tions in 12 lunar hours = ——- 
Ww 


Equating this, as before, to the volume A//N, Fig. (8), 
we have, 
Aff a 2k6 sin 2u_ 


—— 


2 ’ 
2 4 Ww 





| at the 


le tide 


ater is 


t+45° 
. semi- 


quator 
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and finally, 


Maximum rise and fall of diurnal tide at + 45° latitude = = 


a 8 sin 2 
x y 
Taw" os (21) 


But (14), when 6 = 100 miles, 
a 02 feet ; 
Taw" 7 : 


therefore, 

Maximum rise and fall of diurnal tide = 32 sin 2 feet. 

(9: p-) 

This is a larger tide than any we have yet discussed ; 
for at the maximum declination of the moon it would have 
arise and fall of 22 feet. 

3°. The Semt-Diurnal Tide.—This tide depends on the 
term (18), 


k sin 2X P 
f= ——>— cos? p Cos 2m; 


which may be written, 


& sin 2X 
f = ———— (1 + COS 2m) cos 2m. 
4 


The first part of the force is independent of the moon’s 
declination, and has been already discussed (13), on the 
supposition that the moon was in the equator. Using 
for the whole expression the method there given, we find, 
for the horizontal velocity of the semi-diurnal tide, 
k sin 2X : 
4 = —————. (1 + COS 2y) Sin 2m. (22) 
4w 

As cos 2u is always positive, we see that the effect of 
declination is to increase the tide. 

The semi-diurnal tide is s/a¢zonary, having its nodes at 
+ 45° latitude, and its head at the equator and poles. 
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Proceeding as before, we find, 


Maximum rise and fall of semi-diurnal tide a 
kd 


= ——~ (1+ CoS 2p). 
Taw ( # 


This becomes, when 6 = 100 miles, 

4.02 (1 + Cos 2) feet; 
or, when uw is a maximum, 

AH 

—— = 7.03 feet. 

PROPOSITION VII. (PROBLEM.) 
Lt 1s required to find the laws of tudal motion in an equa- 

tortal canal, of constant width and depth, when the moon has 
any given declination. 


SP 
Fig. 14. 
From the accompanying Fig. 14, we have, for the dis- 


turbing force, 
J=-k sin 29 cos u, 


where w~ is the angle opposite yp, in the right-angled tri- 
angle whose sides are p, m, »; or, after some reductions, 
J =-k cos’ p sin 2m, 


which represents a semz-diurnal, fortnightly tide. 
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The results found in Prop. IV. will therefore apply 
here, by writing £ cos* » for &. Hence we have the hori- 
zontal velocity of the tide 

A cost n 


= Uy 4 - COS 2m”, 
20 


and the equation of the surface will be 


. cos’ u 
O —"— COS 27. 
2aw 
When 6 = 100 miles, the greatest rise and fall of the tide 
will be 
Im equa- 6.31 cos’ u feet. 
100n has 


PROPOSITION VIII. (PROBLEM. 
Itis required to find the laws of tidal motion tn a circum- 


ular canal, of constant width and depth, the moon having any 
declination. 


the dis- 





xled tri- Fig. 15. 
ctions, 


From Fig. 15 we see that the disturbing force, esti- 
mated in the direction of the canal, is 


f=—-& sin 2o cos x, 
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which becomes, after a few reductions, and remembering 
that 

cos @ = sin (go + 2) ; 
and that 

COs @ = COS m COS w COS A + sin w sin X, 
f=-d sin m - (i sin 2m, 

where 

a =k sin X sin 2p; 

p = & cos X cos? p. 


These equations denote diurnal and semz-diurnal fort. 
nightly tides. 
1°. The diurnal fortnightly tide. This tide is given by 
the equation 
f=-&sin dX sin 2u sin m. (28) 


Multiplying by d/, and integrating, we find 


e : 
w= —sinAsin 24cos_m + const. (29) 
Ww 


ek. ; 
u=V,cosrX + —sinA sin 24 cos m, 
wW 


where V, denotes the equatorial velocity. 

The velocity is a maximum when m = 0°, and is a mini- 
mum when m = 180°; therefore we have H. W. under the 
antimoon, and L. W. under the moon. 

To find the equation to the surface of the canal, we 
have, by substitution from (29) into (16), 


y \ V,cosxr +e sind sin 2" cos m4 = 6V, cos A; 
WwW 


ks . 
y=8- 7 tan Asin 24 cos m. (30) 


This equation shows that this diurnal tide tends to be- 
come of very great dimensions (unless the water breaks), 
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when A, the latitude of the circumpolar canal, approaches 
the pole; for its height depends on tan X. In point of fact, 
the water will dreak, because the Equation of Continurty (16) 


fails. 
2°. The semt-diurnal fortnightly tide. 
This depends on the term 
f=- cos X cos’ w sin 2m. 


Multiplying by d/, and integrating, we obtain 


k 2 
u =— cos A cos? wz COs 2m + const. ; 
@ 


k 
u = V, cos A+ cos A cos* uw cos 2m. (31) 
Ww 


This gives us for the equation of the surface 


ks 4 i 
Fant COS Mt COS 2m; (32) 


y=8- 


therefore, there is L. W. under the moon and antimoon. 


PROPOSITION IX. (PROBLEM.) 


It ts required to solve Prop. IIl., taking account of 
nection, regarded as proportional to the relative velocity of 
the water and of the ground. 


[Meridional Canal : Moon in Equator. ] 


Setting aside the equilibrium surface (or mean tidal 
level) part of the question, we have, to represent the 
tangential force (always directed towards the equator) — 


F= & sin 2h cos 2m — fu, (33) 


where f is a coefficient depending on the friction. Re- 
2Q2 
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placing w by its approximate value (13), we find, for our 
Jirst approximation, 
_ &sin 2A Sk sin 2Xr 

2 


F: ~ COS 2m —’————— sin 2m; 
4w 


from which we obtain 


k&sin 2A/. f \ 
— 7 2m +— COS 2m} + Const.; 
2wW / 


NE RII an yl ys Bn 


|e _ 


4w 


or, if 


uw = 0, when sin 2 + I COS 2m = 0, 
2w 


Rk sin 2A/. f \ 
“24= ——— | SIN 2% + — COS 2m |. 34 
4w 2w } 


\ 


icy Rie Mes ii a einip a Roc Stn: 


This represents (as in Prop. III.) a stationary semi- 
diurnal tidal wave, whose head is at the equator and the 
poles, and whose nodes are at 45° Lat.; but the time of 
H.W. and L. W. no longer corresponds to 


i 
ui 
/ 
i 


tan (2m) = 0, 


Z 


2 


The phase of the tide ws, therefore, accelerated by friction. 

Second approximation.—Substituting in (33) our first 
approximation for # (34) we obtain, by a fresh integration, 
our second approximation for ~, viz. :— 


“= 5h. i€ — (£)) sin 2m + b COS 2m ( (36) 
4H aw) 2w ) 


This gives us a stationary tidal wave, as before; with the 
time of H. W. and L. W. still further accelerated ; viz:— 


ee eran ee ner eae es Leena 


but to 


tan 2m =- 


hedaiuiiedtiinmthaedaaa 


tan 2m 
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and so on to any amount of approximation (depending on 
powers of (£\ ) required. 


The rise and fall at the head of the tide (equator and 
poles) is diminished by friction ; for if we write 


ksin 2\/ . ¥ 
‘i. sin 27 + — cos 2m 
4w \ 2w / 


in equations (13) and the following, we find by similar 
reasoning — 


Quantity of water flowing through the; —_—#é — tf ) 
Node at 45° in 6 lunar hours,. . .| 4ur 2w 


From which we find 


Rise or fall at head of tide, . . . 4 = “(1 ie ) 


raw" 2w 


(38) 
and so on, for the higher approximations. 


r 


PROPOSITION X. (PROBLEM.) 
It is required to solve Prop. IV., taking account of friction, 


regarded as proportional to the relative velocity of the water 
and of the ground. 


{Equatorial Canal : Moon in Equator. | 
In this case we have 


F=—ksin 2m - fu. 
Substituting 
k 
— COS 2 
2m 
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for our first approximation, we find, multiplying by d¢ ang 
integrating, 


t 


k : 
a (cos am — =~, sin 2m); (39) 


or, the relative velocity vanishes, not at m = 45°, but when 
m=45° +X, 


or cot 2m = £ | 


2w 


z 


or tan 2x = -=— | 
2w 


(40) 


This last equation shows that friction, as in Prop. IX, 
accelerates the phase of the tide. 
The second approximation, conducted as before, would 


give us 
kR 2 
“= — ie -£-) cos sm ZL cin om ; (41) 

2w | 4u" 2w . 


or, the tidal phases will be all accelerated by an interval 
x, found from the equation 


(42) 
4w* 


This represents an acceleration of phase still greater than 
our first approximation. 


PROPOSITION XI. (PROBLEM.) 


It is required to solve the problem of the meridional canal, 
including friction, when the moon has any declination. 


Here we have 


F=a~ [i cos m+ y cos 2m ~ fu 





(41) 


interval 


(42) 


ter than 


ul canal, 


; 
Ve 
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where a, 3, y have the values given in equation (18)). 
Setting aside a, which affects the mean tidal level, on 
statical principles, we find, writing for w, its approximate 


B Y 


“=-—sin m+ — sin 2m; 
Ww 2w 


value— 


multiplying by d/, and integrating, we obtain 
y=- B (sin m + Ea m) ob (sin 2m + t COS 2m ) (44) 
w Ww 2w 2w 


The diurnal tide has, therefore, its phase accelerated by a 
time (x), found by 


f 


tan % = a (45) 


and the semidiurnal tide has its phase accelerated by a 
time (y), found from 


f (46) 


ee 
WwW 


From this we see that the acceleration of the phase of the 
diurnal tide, caused by friction, is much greater than that 
of the semidiurnal tide. 


PROPOSITION XII.—(PROBLEM . 


It is required to solve the Problem of the circumpolar 
canal, including friction, when the moon has any declination. 


In this case we have (26 and 27) 
F=-a' sin m - [3 sin 2m - fu; 
from which, as before, we readily find 
, ‘ 


a - i) Pa \ 
—{| COS mz —-"- SIN #7] + COS 24 — SIn 24 |, 
w= w w ; 2w \ 2 


- 
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If m, m’, denote the hour angles, for which the diurnaj 
and semi-diurnal tidal velocities vanish, we have 


I 
tan m =", 
w@ 


tan m7’ = — 


2w 


tan m = 2 tan m’. 


From which we find, if z be the difference of accelerations 
of the two tides caused by friction, 


tan 7’ 
tan z = — 


I + 2 tan® m (48) 


PROPOSITION XIII. (PROBLEM.) 


It 1s required to find the complete differential equations of 
motion of an ocean surrounding a solid nucleus, and subject 
to any disturbing forces (the nucleus itself revolving on a fixed 
axts); without calculation or transformation of co-ordinates ; 
Srom simple geometrical and mechanical principles. 


According to the self-evident principle of D’Alembert, 
all problems of Dynamics are reducible to problems of 
Statics, by introducing velocities and accelerating forces, 
equal and opposite to the existing velocities and accele- 
rating forces. 

Now, the most general equations of equilibrium, of any 
system, are the following, six in number— 


X=0, Ye#o, Z0, 
L=o, Mz=o0, Neo, (a) 


where YX, )’, Z, are the sums of the external forces resolved 
along three rectangular axes ; and Z, J/, MN, are the sums 
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of the couples (or twists) of those forces round the axes of 
X, Y, Z, respectively. 
The corresponding dynamical equations are— 


ax 
ae dt? = QO, 
- wy 
dt® 


O, 


erations ‘ a*z aaa 
at? , 


: a " a) a dz 3 
(48) 7 re ae 
dad ( az ax 


mae a 


), 


N- a OF 7) =° 
tions of at 


‘a de 
! subject 
a fixed 
linates ; 


These equations become, in the case of an incom- 
pressible fluid— 
dp a*x 
=X - ; 
ax at* 


dp a*y 
dy — iia dt®’ 


em bert, 
lems of 
forces, ; 
accele- ap , a&2 
dz ™ at?’ 
of any 
where # is the common pressure of the fluid (equal in all 


directions) at any point (x, y, 2). 

It will be noted, that the last three equations of (6), 
depending on couples, disappear ; because, in consequence 
of the mobility of the particles of the fluid, z7¢er se, internal 
couples or twists become impossible. 

The Laplacian equations of motion, in polar co- 
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ordinates, are usually deduced from (c), by transformation 
of the co-ordinates, from x, y, 2, referred to fixed axes, 
where the axis of x is the axis of rotation; that of yan 
axis perpendicular to x, and fixed in space ; and that ofz, 
an axis perpendicular to those of x, y; to 7, 6’, 9’, where 
is the radius vector, 0’ is the north polar distance, and ¢ is 
the angular distance from the plane of x, y, of the meridian 
of any moving particle. 

Instead of referring the forces to fixed co-ordinates, | 
refer them to the following moveable rectangular co- 
ordinates :— 


Axis of x’. 
Let R denote the sum of the forces at any point, acting 


along the radius vector (zegative towards the centre, and 
posttive from it). 


Axis of 9. 


Let S denote the sum of the forces at any point acting 
in the meridional moving plane, and perpendicular tor 
(posttive towards the equator, and zegative towards the 
pole). 


Axis of 2’. 

Let 7 denote the sum of the forces at any point acting 
perpendicularly to the two former directions, or in the 
direction of the tangent to the small circle of latitude 
(negative against the rotation, and fosztve with it). 

Let 7, 0, v’, denote the polar co-ordinates in their most 
general form. The alteration in pressure produced by a 
change in 7 is similar to that produced by a change in 
x, y, 2% Of the first three of equations (6) (because 
they are all linear magnitudes), and denotes a /orce acting 
to or from the centre; but the alteration in pressure pro- 
duced by a change in angular direction by a change in 
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for g’ is no longer a force, but a couple, tending to turn 
the fluid round the centre. Thus, 


is a force acting in the direction of the radius 
vector ; 


. is a couple, acting always in the moving meridional 
plane, and whose axis moves perpendicular to 


that plane; 
7 is a couple, acting always round the axis of rotation, 
and parallel to the equatorial plane. 


It is evident that, if D’Alembert’s equations (4) are 
satisfied — 


1°. For forces acting along the radius vector ; 

2°, For couples acting in the meridional plane in every 
possible position of that plane ; 

3°. For couples acting always round the axis of 
rotation ; 


complete Dynamical Equilibrium will be secured. 

We may discount all the mechanical consequences of 
the rotation by introducing the centrifugal force, leaving 
only the geometrical consequences of the rotation, in the 
problem. 

The geometrical effect of the rotation is expressed by 
writing 

p =nt+o, 


where # is the angular velocity of the earth’s rotation. 
The components of the velocity of any particle along 
R, S, 7, are— 


dr dO ;  dp\. 


%—, rsin’ ( t 


dt’ at at 
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The centrifugal force affects the directions R, 5S, only, 
and does not enter into 7. 
The centrifugal force in the direction of R is, obviously, 
i +” sin ‘a(n + S ). 
eR NSA AL NR 


nt 


From this, and from the first three equations (4), we 
find, at sight— 

2, 2 / 7\2 

ap eR d’r rd (n+ BY. 


+—— + 7 sin 7 7, 


a a ee (A) 


The centrifugal force in the direction of .S is, obviously, 


dy’ \" 
ry sin 0 cos a(n + mn) 


The sixth of equations (4) therefore becomes, remem- 
bering that 
,ax ai dy a dy’ 
Yu a” 


and equating couples in the meridional plane— 


dp — EN, as a ia dy \ 
W737 -5*5)" sin 6 cos On di) (B) 


If we now equate the couples in the equatorial plane, 
we find, since 


dy’ dz 
fe i sin’ o(n = 


oa? a a 
dp oe 2 da 5 ewig ay’ \ ; 
de’ = Ty sin 6 AG sin’ @ ( + +) ) (C) 


Fae 


rhe three equations just found from elementary principles 
are cxacl equivalents of the Laplacian differential equations, 
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S; only, shich are thus expressed by Airy* :— 
) ® xt, yt Le) 1 (ery 
iously, ar * fr 2; or a * 7\a) 


/ aN » ; , : . 
(Gr) er sin @ (w+ Ze) 


ee Vay + 2x2 _ a | pe 
i vy 4 2 dt \ at } 


/ ad *\2 


+ sin 0 cos Om + + }> 
ie | 


ap , r. dr c38 f dy’ 
~aZy—- Y2- — sin’ 6 — 
de J 27 7, sin (% + di } 
a’y’ 
at? 


~ 27* sin 0 cos g@ (m + #)_- sin’ 


at at (C’) 


\ 


PROPOSITION XIV. (PROBLEM.) 


Its required to find (for the preceding Proposition) the 
geometrical relation, commonly called “ The Equation of Con- 
tinuity,” by which tt is affirmed that the particles of water do 
not separate, either among themselves or from their bounding 
surfaces. 


u=the /inear velocity in the direction of the radius 
vector ; 


v = the angudar velocity in latitude in the plane of the 
(C) moving meridian ; 


w = the angudar velocity in longitude. 
nciples 


lations, * Tides and Waves, p. 264. 
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If we imagine a prism erected on a /rafezordal base 
whose four corners are 


(1). 0, 9’; (2). 0 + a, ¢’; 
(3). 0, p + dg’; (4). 0 + dO’, p' + dy’; 



























the sides (1, 2) and (3, 4) are equal, and each rd@ ; but the 
sides (1, 3) and (2, 4) are not equal ; the first being 7 sin dy’ 
and the second being 7 sin (# + a’) dg’, or 


r (sin 0 + cos Wa’ ) dg’. 


If, now, z denote the variable depth of the sea, the 
quantity of water passing in the time d/ through the wall 
of the prism (1, 2) will be 


2x rd0' x r sin Owdl. 


The quantity of water passing in the same time through 
the wall (3, 4) will be 





dw 


dz : 
(2+ dp ") x ral x sim 0 (0 + 2 pat. 





The difference of these quantities is 


7 sin wa0 dt(w 7 +2 ay) 


or, 


r sin 0 df dg’ dt £ SR 


(a) 
The quantity of water flowing in the time d/ through 
the wall (1, 3) is 


zxrsin 0 dy’ x rvdt, 


and in the same time there passes through the wall (2, 4) 
the quantity 


dz sy : d(v sin 0’) »\ 
€ Sy) x Pdg’ dt x (2 sin 0 + ae v} 
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The difference of these quantities is 
, dv az 
rae do at (2 sin ag * 27 008 0 +z sin 0 ay) 
which is equivalent to 
(d (v2) ; 
ra ~ +2 . ( 
r sin 8 d0’ dy’ m" a cot 0’) b) 


The sum of (a) and (4) is the excess of inflow or outflow, 
inthe time d@/, through the four walls of the trapezoidal 
prism. Now, as the bottom of the sea is fixed, and allows 
no inflow or outflow, the sum of (a) and (4) must be equal 
to the area of the trapezoid multiplied by the rise or fall 
of the surface (taken with its proper sign). 

This volume will be 


r sin 0 dW dq’ dt x u. (c) 


Hence, adding (a), (4), and (c) together (with a proper 
sign for «), we obtain 
d(wz) d(vz ' 
+- dy » + “ + vz cot W =o. (D) 
This is Laplace’s famous Equation of Continuity, and is 
identical with that given by him (J/éc. Cel., vol. i. p. 104), 
when the notation is changed into his notation. 
Equation (D) may be thus written :— 


u+zZ (Fe 2 + v cot a”) + (oS. . = 
dy av - =a 
The second part of this equation vanishes when the sea 


has a constant depth ; in which case the Equation of Con- 
tinuity reduces to the form 


dw dv 
w+ 3(F Fy +7008") =o, (D) 


where 9 is the constant depth of the sea. 
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Every conceivable problem, in tidal motion and oceanic 
current circulation, is theoretically solved by equations 4, 
B, C, and D; and the only further difficulties are practical, 
arising from the imperfection of our mathematical know. 
ledge. 
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